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PREFACE 

No serious attempt could be made to cover the subject 
of advertising the technical producTIn a single volume of 
the present size. No more can be done than to discuss 
the important factors of the advertising problem that are 
peculiar to advertising the technical product. 

Here and there, this book steps on some one's toes. 
This is not the residt of a conscious effort on the part of the 
authors to "reform" practice. The practice of adver- 
tising technical products does not need reforming; it is 
too highly developed and governed too generally by the 
intelligent application of sound advertising and selling 
principles. The authors simply have disagreed here and 
there with phases of practice, and have said so frankly. 
On the other hand, wherever certain practices have been 
foimd to possess such imusual merit that the authors could 
stand squarely behind them, these have been "advertised" 
in the book, at the risk of an occasional cry from the gallery 
of "press agents" or "propaganda", A book of this kind 
must be frank to be constructive; "pussy-footing" never 
really advanced any cause. 

The name of the publishers of this book is similar to the 
name of the publishers of a large ^up of engineering 
magazines. The reader shoidd be informed, therefore, 
that the book publishers are an entirely separate corpora- 
tion, with an entirely independent publishing policy and 
operated by an entirely separate staff; further, that the 
imderstanding was established before work was begun on 
the manuscript that the authors should have carte hlanche 
to say what they pleased. The reader can judge for 
himself, as he reads through the book, whether anybody's 
style has been cramped. 

Any merit this work may possess is due to the whole- 
hearted assistance and co-operation of many buaness 
friends of the authors. The list of contributors might be 

headed accurately, " A Chapter from Who's Who in Adver- 
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tising Technical Products". The eflforts of these men, who 
all have been successful m various phases of the work dis- 
cussed here, have resulted in impregnating the book with 
the substance of practical experience. 

The following successfid executives graciously spent 
their good time in preparing material for the book: J. C. 
McQuiston, Manager, Westinghouse Department of Pub- 
licity; Robert Porter, Vice-President, Jaxon Steel Products 
Company; F, M* Feiker, Vice-President, McGraw-Hill 
Company; J. A. Harlan, Purchasing Agent, Delco-Iight 
Company; M. F. Lawrence, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company; P. C. Gimion, Advertising 
Manager, Industrial Division, Greneral Motors Corporation; 
O. W. Crawshaw, President, Crawshaw Service; S. Sidney 
Neu; E. E. Eby, American Director, Delco-Remy, limited; 
T. P. Cunnin^am, Vice-President, Lincoln Products Cor- 
poration; D. L. Darnell, Assistant Sales Manager, Baker 
Industrial Truck Company; C. A. Tupper, President, 
International Trade Press Association; F. D. Wood, Adver- 
tising Department, Good Housekeeping; R. Bigelow Lock- 
wood, Manager, Advertising Service Department, McGraw- 
Hill Company; Jesse H. Neal, Executive Secretary, The 
Associated Business Papers; J. Frank Eddy, The Dando 
Company; J. D. McGuire, President, McGuire Printing 
Company. 

The authors acknowledge gratefully the careful reading 
of the manuscript by Professor George Burton Hotchkiss, 
Head of the Advertising and Marketing Division, New 
York University, and Ralph Starr Butler, Director of 
Commercial Research, United States Rubber Company. 

Credit is given also for the ideas suggested by the maga- 
zine, Printers' Inky and the book, Advertising, Its Prinr 
ciples and Practice. 

The Authors. 

New Yobk, 
June, 1920. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Advertiaing, a potential science — ^What technical advertising needs — 

The engineer and business. 

Advertising, A Potential Science 

Advertising has effected a revolutionary change in the 
methods of distributing general commodities during the 
last forty years. And during this period the application of 
advertising has been developed so that to-day it is poten- 
tially a science. Advertising, like electricity, is difficult to 
define, but it has become recognized as a positive force in 
merchandising, and the laws governing its appHcation are 
becoming rapidly formulated into code. 

A science is developed just as rapidly as there are de- 
veloped means of weighing and measuring the various 
factors that come under consideration in the science. We 
have not yet advanced very far in developing standard 
methods of weighing advertising factors. For this reason, 
advertising, as practised at present, is only a potential 
science. Advertising men, particularly those with engineer- 
ing training, have a sense of the things that are lacking 
in advertising practice. And during the next five or ten 
years a great deal of research will be made to provide 
more accurate means of weighing and measuring the effec- 
tive factors in advertising. 

Technical advertising really should blaze the way in 

formulating a standard code for general advertising, be- 
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cause tHe {ecbnical' advertising field is infiltrated univer- 
sally by men of the technical or scientific type. These 
men feel more or less consciously at the present time that a 
great deal can be done to introduce laboratory methods 
into the solution of advertising and sales problems. And 
considerable advance is being made in the introduction of 
quantitative thinking to supplement the qualitative think- 
ing that has prevailed in advertising. 

What Technical Advertising Needs 

Technical advertising in its practice today is well de- 
veloped. The quality of the advertising that comes to 
the bujdng-power executive's desk is an evidence of the 
fact that technical advertising men, generally, are apply- 
ing sound principles to the promotion of sales by means of 
advertising. 

What technical advertising needs most badly is an ex- 
position of these principles, which are being used more 
or less sub-consciously by men who have mastered them 
through experience. These principles properly set forth 
will provide the basis for the science of advertising the 
technical product. And the student or the young man 
in advertising will have at hand a means of accelerating 
himself in the subject more rapidly. Further, there must 
be provided for the manufacturer of technical products, a 
means of appljdng more definitely and surely the forces of 
advertising that he may require at any particular time to 
solve his problem of filling his plant with business^ or of 
keeping it filled. 

Technical advertising campaigns are characterized in 
general today by their smallness and by their lack of bold- 
ness in execution. This condition is due to a lack of sure- 
ness on the part of the advertising men who are responsible 
for the design and operation of campaigns. This timidity 
in turn is due to lack of well-crystallized knowledge. 

Just as soon as advertising principles are better estab- 
lished, advertising men will be able to display the same 
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boldness as the engineers who designed and built for suc- 
cessful operation the first 40,000-h.p. turbo-generator set 
by applying the principles they had mastered in building 
much smaller units. 

There is too much loose talk in advertising about the 
elusiveness of the factors involved in the work. ''Experi- 
ence is the best teacher/' it is said. Experience is not 
valuable unless principles can be deduced from it — ^prin- 
ciples that serve in the building of plans and the execution 
of campaigns not related in detail to those included in the 
experience. Principles must be evolved that can be 
applied to the building of bigger and better advertising 
campaigns, campaigns that work positively to fill a big 
plant with business, and keep it filled, with a minimum 
ratio of advertising expense to sales volume. 

The Engineer and Business 

The engineer is being forced, because of the bigness of 
the organizations with which he is now connected, to look 
more and more into the business factors related to the 
development of these organizations. The engineer is be- 
coming more of a business man, because he has discov- 
ered that it is not enough for him to make his equipment 
and get it ready for sale, but that he must get out into the 
field and into contact with the users of his equipment, as 
a means of controlling and developing the distribution of 
it, and of keeping his eye on the service it gives. The engi- 
neer is taking up the problems of distributing his own 
products and his engagement in these problems is making 
a business man of him. 

An interesting possibility in connection with this greater 
interest the engineer is being forced to take in distribu- 
tion problems, including advertising and selling, is that his 
knowledge of the physical factors to be considered in dis- 
tribution may serve a great usefulness in connection with 
the distribution of general commodities. 

And perhaps we can look forward safely to the time when, 
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after he has worked out his own problems of distribution 
pretty well, he will look around and find a great many 
things he can do toward the solution of the problems 
of distributing general merchandise, foodstuffs, clothing, 
furniture. 



CHAPTER II 

ADVERTISING THE TECHNICAL PRODUCT 

The development of technioal advertising — ^Technical products defined 
— ^The forms that are called advertising — Conditions peculiar to 
advertising technical products — ^Economical and uneconomical 
advertising — ^The problem today, production; tomorrow, sales. 

The Development of Technical Advertising 

Advertising, as we know it to-day, is a development of the 
last thirty-five years, but we find traces of advertising, in 
one form or another, as far back as we care to search history. 
In the quaint little English town of Grantham, there is a 
tavern that once belonged to the ICnights Templars and 
that saw the royal guests, King John in 1213, and King 
Richard III in 1483, entertained within its walls. This 
tavern was not without its advertising, for over the lintel 
of the door there hung the sign of the tavern, an advertise- 
ment of its hospitality. 

The first technical advertisement the authors can find is 
in a copy of the Boston Gazette and Country Journal^ of 
March, 1770. This is an announcement of one William 
Williams, maker of ^'Mathematical Instruments''. He 
informs us that at his shop in King Street, Boston, two 
doors east of the sign of Admiral Vernon, he has for sale, 
'^ Gauging and Survejdng Instruments, Plotting Scales 
and Protractors". 

In an early copy of the American Machinist^ Number 
One of Volume Four, dated January, 1881, we find the ad- 
vertisements of many present day manufacturers. Among 
these are the Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Company, 
announcing a '^ Patent Universal Milling Machine '^ the 
Ashcroft Manufacturing Company of Boston, The Morse 
Twist Drill and Machine Company, Pratt and Whitney, 
the Billings Spencer Company, and William Sellers Com- 

7 
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pany. Undoubtedly a careful study of the files of the 
American Machinist would reveal the fact that these com- 
panies, well known then and well known to-day, have been 
constant advertisers throughout all these years. 
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Mathematical Jnltniments. 

William Williams 

Mathematical Inftrument Maker, 

Has to fell a» his Shop in King-Street, two Doors Eaft of the! 
Sign of Admiral Vernon, near the Head of the Long<- 
Wharf, BOSTON* 

A Large AlTortment of Hadley^s and Davis*8 Quadrants,, 
hanging and ftanding Compafles, in Brafs and Wood I 
Gauging and Surveying Inftruments, Cafes of InftrumentSy 
large and fmall Peripe^liTe GlalTes, in Ivory, Wood and Fiih- 
Ikin, plotting Scales and Protra6lors, Gonter Scales and Di« 
▼idersy Surveyors Chains, Artificial Magnets with CafeS| Sand 
Glafles firom » Hours to | Minute, Inftruments of a new 
Conftru^ion to meafure Boards, Quarter Waggoners, Atkin* 
lbn*s Epitome, Wilfon^s ditto, Pattron*s Navigation, Seamani 
Affiftants, Callenders, Mariners Compalfes redified, Voung 
Man^s Companion, Journal Boolcs, Ink-Powder, Quills 9c Pa« 
peri an Aflbrtment of Brafs Pocket Compafles with & with- 
out Cards, Bok Rules, Slates and Pencils^ Penknives, Jack 
knivte, tec, ' I 

AU Sorts of Mathematical Inftruments are made and 10- 
paired by the above William Williams. Those who will 
favour him with their Cuftom, may depend upon being well 
nfed, and have their Work done With Fidelity and Difpatch. 
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^^^and Breecketf a firifed cotton and Unnem Sktrt^ 
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AdveriiBing the technioal product in 1770. 

The early advertisements in the technical press consisted 
usually of announcements and business cards. Apparently 
little attention was given to the preparation of the adver- 
tisement, although in the Brown and Sharpe announce- 
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ments of 1881, we find real selling copy in the advertisement 
of the "Patent Universal Milling Machine''. 

From these early advertisements, occupying at the most 
a quarter of a page, technical advertising has grown to 
be the great force we find it to-day. A comparison of the 
early trade and technical papers with those of to-day, shows 
not only a large increase in the volume of advertising car- 
ried but a great improvement in the copy and physical 
appearance of the advertisements. For, as manufacturers 
have come into a realization of the great force of scientific 
advertising, they have given more and more study to the 
preparation of copy and illustration, to the making of their 
advertising effective. 

Technical Products Defined 

Technical products, so far as this book is concerned, are 
machines, tools, equipment, and supplies, the purchase 
and use of which are governed in general by technical men 
or by men who hold the technical view-point in relation to 
the products. Technical products are bought purely for 
their utilitarian value ; the bujring test is the cost per unit 
of satisfactory service. They are auxiliaries to earning 
dividends in industry. They have a use that is peculiar 
to industrial or engineering or business or agricultural 
purposes. Lead pencils, soap, ordinary clocks, automobiles, 
are not technical products ; lathes, cranes, drill rods, grind- 
ing wheels, belting, motor trucks, tractors, electric motors, 
bearings are technical products. 

The technical product is the product that is bought by 
the man who employs either directly or indirectly engineer- 
ing-economic principles in buying the product. For in- 
stance, motor trucks and automobiles are made according 
to the same general engineering and production methods, 
but they are bought by the same man from two entirely 
separate points of view. The man who buys a motor 
truck for his business, also may employ a motor car for 
his personal use. Even though he be an engineer and a 
technical man, he will not be governed very strictly by 
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engmeering principles in his choice of his motor car. He 
buys more or leas on chance motives and is influenced very 
often by the members of his household, who, of coiu'se, 
have their own peculiar buying motives. However, when 
he buys a motor truck, which he is to employ in his business, 
he judges it from a strictly utilitarian point of view, from 
the dollars and cents point of view. The utilitarian point 
of view governs tbe bu3dng of all technical products. All 
advertising of technical products must be based on a rec- 
ognition of this fact. 



From ui old toolmieal mogftiine. 

The Fohms that abb Called AovEHTisiNa 

Advertiang the technical product in this present work 
includes all of the various means available for effecting 
publicity concentrated along lines that lead directly to 
increase, in time, the sales of the product. It exclude the 
oral message delivered by the sales en^eer or salesman 
but includes the various forms of the printed or written 
word that can be used effectively to do missionary work 
for him and to assist in "closing" prospects. 

A Chinese philosopher was asked to suggest a means of 
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removing misunderstandings and strife among men. "A 
reeonstitution of the definitions of terms^ " he replied. 

Men selling technical products argue a great deal about 
the merits of advertising. A mutual friend of the authors 
who sells rubber belting told them the other day that he 
did not believe in advertising. He did not mean what he 
said. He meant that he did not believe in a particular 
form of advertising on which his company is spending a 
great deal of money. There cannot be any argument 
about the effectiveness of scientific advertising as a means 
of promoting the sales of technical products. The authors 
believe this can be accepted as an axiom in selling these 
products. The entire problem consists in making wise 
choices of advertising methods. These choices must be 
based on the full recognition of the great range, variety, 
and number of combinations of methods available. 

A salesman of mining supplies dropped in the other day 
from the West. His territory is the Rocky Mountains, 
from Alaska to Mexico. He is able to see his prospects and 
customers only about three times a year. Between visits 
he bombards them with post cards and personal letters. 
When he first went into the territory, a couple of years ago, 
he m^ed the cards and letters as a means of accelerating 
his acquaintanceship in the territory; now he mails them to 
avoid being forgotten when orders are mailed. These post 
cards and letters are just as much a form of advertising as is 
a double-page display advertisement in a national magazine, 
although they are away over at the other end of the scale. 

Conditions Peculiar to Advertising Technical 

Products 

I. In the case of the buyers: 

(a) Buying influences are generaUy males. 

(b) Buying influences are intelligent and critical. 

(c) The buying attitude is not a personal attitude, but is a func- 

tion of the psychology of the industrial or commercial 
group to which the buyer belongs. 

(d) In general,the buyer who can use a product to eoonomio 

advantage has the money to pay for it. 
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II. In the case of the market: 

(a) The distribution of the market has no inherent relation to 

the distribution of population. 
(6) The total number of buyers is comparatively small. 

(c) The character of one market for a particular product may be 

entirely different from the character of some other 
market for the same product. 

(d) The character of a market is peculiar to the product to be 

advertised to that market. 
{e) The character of the market is often determined by the 
particular iLse to be made of the product. 

III. In the case of the advertisements: 

(a) The advertisements depend in selling the product exclu- 

sively on its utility and economic advantages. 

(b) The advertisements have peculiarities in form and sub- 

stance in relation to the peculiar conditions prevailing 
in the case of the buyers and of the component markets 
to which the product is advertised. 

IV. In the case of mediums: 

The comparatively small number of buyers, and the 
peculiar factors that define the distribution of these 
buyers, demand an entirely special application of the 
principles of choosing mediums. ! 



Economical and Uneconomical Advertising 

Advertising as considered in this book is the advertising 
that can be done to sell the product either directly or in a 
way that supplements directly the work of the sales engi- 
neer or salesman. No attempt will be made to justify 
advertising as a means of reducing excess profits taxes; as 
a means of decreasing the turn-over in the company's manu- 
facturing organization due to the effects on it of the adver- 
tising; as a complete means of '^ dominating" the market; 
as a means of putting the company in a position to sell its 
securities more readily; as a complete means of insuring 
future years* business; as a complete means of invest- 
ment; as a complete means of coercing dealers, or other 
manufacturers (in the case where the product reaches the 
final consumer as a part of another manufacturer's equip- 
ment); or any other such means that are advanced as 
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highly advantageous uses ot advertising, but which often 
are lacking in grounds to support them from a general eco- 
nomics standpoint, or from the plain dollars and cents 
standpoint of the manufacturer who pays the advertiang 
bills. 
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Advertiwng, like any other force, increases in its effect- 
iveness in proportion to its concentration directly upon the 
redstance to be overcome. This book interests itself in 
the intelligent, ^gressive publicity that is concentrated 
directly upon increasing sales, that assists definitely in a 
rapid and healthy growth of the manufactiu«r's business, 
aad that justifies itself on an economic basis. 



14 general problem and its economic elements 
The Problem To-dat, Production; Tomorrow, Sales 

It is commooly accepted that the men engaged in making 
technical products are in general more expert at malting 
these products than in selling them. Their inherent in- 
terests in things technical lead them to focus their atten- 
tion on the engineering and manufacturing departments 
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of the buaness. The execution of the work in these depart- 
ments is governed by highly scientific methods. The same 
cannot be said in general of the manufacturers' marketing 
and advertising practices. 

In the early days of the life of a technical product that 
has been brought out to fill some engineering or industrial 
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demand the problems of the manufacturer are almost 
exclusively those of design and manufacture, those of pro- 
duction rather than distribution. But as the life continues 
and as the use of the product broadens, the conditions c^ 
the market and competition tend to standardize the design 
of the product, to increase competition by nimi1ftr products, 
and to saturate the market for the product. As the catch- 
ing up with the market sets in, the manufactiirer'a problems 
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are made up more largely of sales and advertising elements. 
There then exists his problem of getting his share of the 
business in the market and of keeping his plant in full 
production. 

Take, for instance, the cases of electric motors and farm 
tractors. Electric motors have become pretty well stand- 
ardized as to design and manufacture. As the large com- 
panies have pretty weU caught up with the market, the 
competition between the selling organizations for business 
is very keen. The methods used in advertising and selling 
electric motors are very highly developed. On the other 
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handy farm tractors are not very well standardized. There 
are a great many designs on the market on the date of 
this writing, April, 1920, and these designs vary consider- 
ably one from the others. The price range also is wide. 
Each tractor manufacturer is busy working out his particu- 
lar design, and his production methods, and is doing the 
best he can to fill a market more or less hungry for tractors. 
As the designs and production methods become more and 
more standardized, and as the market is caught up with, 
the tractor manufacturer's problem will change somewhat 
so as to include more elements of selling and advertising. 

The revolutionary increase in the use of machinery during 
the past few years, and the consequent enormous develop- 
ment of great organizations engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of technical products have created big 
problems of distributing these products in such ways as 
will stabilize the production of the plaints behind the 
products. The growth of these problems of distribution 
has enhanced the importance of advertising, because of its 
power to help in the solution of these problems. There is 
a determination existing among the men engaged in adver- 
tising technical products to get to the bottom of the whole 
advertising subject and to work out a solution of these 
problems along soimd economic lines. 

These men know that the problem of production to-day 
will be the problem of sales tomorrow. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

Data on returns necessary — ^The engineer's opportunity — General 
eoonomic problems of advertising — The economic problem and its 
elements — ^Explanation of the factors — Economic losses existing 
in present day practice. 

Data on Returns Necessary 

. The economics of the problem demand that the manu- 
facturer or his advertising manager approach the matter of 
advertising from the point of view that the money spent 
on advertising must show results, just as money spent in 
any other branch of the business must bring a definite, 
weighable return. 

It is true that it is difficult, often, to forecast the results 
of a new campaign, but surely there are means available 
for checking the retiuns of the campaign after it has been 
operating for some time. An analysis of these returns can 
be useful as a means of deciding whether the campaign is 
paying or how it can be strengthened. Further, a per- 
sistent, conscientious search for all possible means of check- 
ing returns (not necessarily in the form of coupons), and a 
thorough, continuous analysis of these returns will bring out 
principles of cause and effect that are working in the manu- 
facturer's advertising and that can provide a foimdation 
for putting his advertising on a truly economical basis. 

There is a great deal of talk in advertising circles about 
the impossibility of checking returns. Very well; if a 
thorough digging for returns of the advertising fails to reveal 
any, it safely can be taken for granted that there are not 
any worth while returns. In this case, the advertising 
practice should be changed. 

18 
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The manufacturer seems inclined to think that advertis- 
ing is a little deep for him. . He is rather impatient at the 
technicalities of the work. He says, '^Oh well, I guess 
advertising is a little over my head/' He approaches 
and buys his advertising with rather a "blue-sky" attitude. 
This is not the right attitude. There is no reason why the 
business man selling technical products should not insist 
upon being sold actually the economics of any advertising 
plan that is presented to him. He will save a lot of money 
for himself and his company if he will make the advertising 
counselor stick to facts and discuss some concrete dollars 
and cents points in connection with the plan for advertising. 

There is a great deal of looseness m the economic use of 
advertising due to the fact that the advertising man per- 
mits himself to become so inducted by the technique of ad- 
vertising, matters of copy, typography, details of make-up, 
and organization routine, that his mind is taken and kept 
entirely away from the main purpose of the advertising, 
just as the nurse often becomes so involved in the trans- 
action of her routine duties that she forgets her patients. 

The Engineer's Opportunity 

The economics of advertising in relation to the economics 
of distribution will not be discussed here but some atten- 
tion should be called to the opportunity of the engineer, 
who infiltrates the ranks of the men engaged in advertising 
the technical product, the opportunity to apply engineering, 
analytical and synthetical methods to the economic prob- 
lems of distribution. 

The economists point out to us that the cost of distribut- 
ing merchandise has advanced out of all proportion to the 
cost of manufacturing it. There are certain mechanical 
or physical features to the problem of distribution that will 
come more imder the influence of the engineer, and we may 
look forward to his providing certain physical improve- 
ments in the system of distribution that will enable us to 
lu^complish distribution more efficiently and more cheaply. 
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Although the human elements in the chain of distribu- 
tion including the jobber and retaUer, are very important 
and are needed as intermediate steps to satisfy certain 
functions, on the other hand, there are certain physical 
features to the problem of distribution, such as the trans- 
portation, which is probably the most important, that can 
be put on a much sounder and a much more economical 
basis through the research of the engineer. Therefore, 
we can expect his greater engagement in distribution, and 
the consequent influence of his quantitative thinking on 
advertising and selling. 

General Economic Problems of Advertising 

It is not the intention of the authors to discuss here the 
economic factors relating to advertising in general. The 
general limitations of advertising, the responsibility of 
advertising for changing marketing practices, the advan- 
tage of the written over the spoken word, advertising as an 
economic distribution factor, and such other economic 
factors relating to advertising in general have been thor- 
oughly discussed by able economists and analytical adver- 
tising men. For discussions of these general factors 
reference should be made to the standard works, such as 
Advertisingy Its Principles and Practice by Tipper, Hotch- 
kiss, Hollingworth, and Parsons. Attention will be given 
here only to some of the economic factors that are peculiar 
to advertising the technical product. 

The Economic Problem and its Elements 

The economic problem is to deliver effective sales mes- 
sages to real prospects for the product at a minimum cost 
per message delivered. 

The fimdamental factors to be considered then in work- 
ing out the economics of the problem are: 

1. ThePix)duct. 

2. Real prospects for the product (The Market). 
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3. Effective sales messages. 

4. Effective delivery of the message. 

5. The cost per message. 

Explanation op the Factors 

1. The Product. — All of the factors of the problem are 
fimctions of the particular product; they depend in their 
definition and evaluation, on all of the characteristics that 
are peculiar to the particular product. 

2. Real Prospects for the Product (flie Market). — A real 
prospect is an individual who exerts a direct, considerable 
influence on the purchase of the product to be advertised. 
He is either a user of like products, or a potential user of 
such a product because it can serve him to economic 

advantage. 

3. Effective Sales Messages. — An effective sales message 
is a communication delivered by the manufacturer to the 
prospect in such form and with such substance as will have 
power, by either its strength of argument or its strength 
of suggestion, to influence the prospect to buy the product. 
A series of such messages must cause a series of reactions 
in the mind of the prospect that will influence him so 
favorably toward the product that he will purchase the 
product directly or he will put forth little resistance to the 
efforts of the salesman who calls to secure his business. 

4. Effective Delivery of the Message. — The effective de- 
livery of the message consists in getting the attention of the 
prospect to the message under such circumstances as 
will secure his maximum concentration on it for a maximum 
time. 

5. The Cost per Message. — The cost per message is 
arrived at by dividing the total cost of building and de- 
livering the message by the total nimiber of real prospects 
for the product to whom the message is effectively de- 
livered. 

The economic problem, with its factors as stated, is a 
summation of the entire problem of advertising the tech- 
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nical product. The factors set down and defined will be 
expanded in the succeeding chapters as a means of offering 
suggestions for the correct methods of evaluating the 
factors in detail, and placing them in correct relation with 
one another for the final solution of the individual manu- 
factiu^r's peculiar economic problem of advertising. 

Economic Losses Existing in Present Day Practice 
OF Advertising Technical Products 

I. Looses due to the manvfacturer or his advertising departmeni, caueed by: 

1. Laok of aimlsrais: 

(a) of product for best seUing points; 

(5) of component markets; 

(c) of the relation of the product to the respective markets, 
to supi^y material for the most powerful appeals; 

{d) of all of the mediums available for carrying the message, 
and the possibilities of co-ordinating the use of several of 
these to establish a complete campaign; 

(e) of the costs of advertising, and the results produced, to 
provide a basis for spending further money more effec- 
tively. 

2. Too much attention focused on the product instead of on the 

service it performs. 

3. Too little use of the dollars and cents appeal. This appeal is 

one of the strongest used in advertising general commod- 
ities. It is one of the oldest and most powerful appeals 
used in selling anything. The money appeal has been used 
very little in advertising technical products but it presents 
interesting possibilities. 

4. Laok of knowledge of the psychology of the technical or profes- 

sional buyers in the component markets. 

6. Advertising in territories or to component markets for which 
no arrangements have been made for selling or distribution. 

6. Laok of understanding of correct organization principles to 
insure effective work in the advertising department. The 
advertising departments of many large manufacturers special- 
- ize entirely on the functions peculiar to the execution of ad- 
vertising detail and routine, such as copy, illustration, art 
work, t3rpe, but specialise not at all on the problems peculiar 
to selling the product or products to component markets for 
these products. 
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This condition of organisation is the cause of the appearance 
of such a great proportion of "blanket appeal" advertising, 
good advertising in form and appearance but almost powerless 
in sales energy. 

7. Lack of sufficient contact between the advertising department 

and the field men. Too little observation in the field by the 
members of the advertising department. 

8. Lack of sales ammunition, of sales substance as a basis for 

building the messages. 

9. Lack of the carefully planned campaign, of which every message 

should be a part. 

10. Poor choice of the medium or mediums for delivering the 

messages. 

11. lAck of perception of the distinction of character of magazines, 

as expressed in their purposesi fields, and editorial services. 

12. Lack of follow-up, of sales-clinching messages to establish the 

value of the general advertising by bringing in the volume. 

13. Poor execution of direct mail; poor grade of mail pieces; faulty 

lists. 

14. Liberal and costly use of expensive space in popular magazines 

for indirect methods of advertising, without a balancing 
amount of time and money spent on the kinds of advertising 
that will clinch sales. 

16. "Dominating" advertising campaigns. It is possible for a 
manufacturer to dominate the market for a technical prod- 
uct, but not as the result of one big, "smashing" campaign 
in a popular magazine. 

16. The use of house organs that express too much "house ego". 
II. Loa9e8 due to ike mediufM^ caused by: 

1. The reduction of some trade and technical magazines to the 

category of directories, because of the great masses of ad- 
vertising carried by individual issues. 

2. The lack of some means of getting the reader over into the 

advertising sections of the trade or technical magazines, 
some such means as the interpolation of editorial material 
with the advertising. 

3. "Special issues" of trade and technical magazines. 

4. Too many issues per year of magazines with littie news. 
III. Losses due to the manufacturer's counselors^ caused by: 

1. The scarcity of counselors who are disinterested. The 
manufacturer's counselors are made up of two principal 
groups, the national advertising agencies and the advertis- 
ing service departments of the publishers of the trade and 
technical mi^zines. There is a third very small group 
made up of the "technical agencies"; they are more truly 
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disinterested parties, but so fax their influence on technical 
advertising is very limited. The national agencies, of 
course, are interested in the promotion of advertising in the 
popular magazines because their commissions from these 
magazines are sources of income for them. The advertis* 
ing service departments of the trade or technical magazines 
are interested in the promotion of advertising in their own 
particular magazines. It seems hardly accidental there- 
fore that advertising should be highly developed in these 
two directions. Nor is it strange that the direct forms of 
following up the magazine advertising, the forms of adver- 
tising that concentrate directly on crystallizing the sale, 
have been developed slowly and at present get very little 
of the attention they deserve; there is a lack of organized 
effort to promote the intelligent use of such advertising; 
it is nobody's child. 

2. The general lack of experience and knowledge of marketing 

technical products, in the national agencies that give 
counsel to the manufacturer on advertising in the popular 
mediums. There is a lack of adaptation of the principles 
of advertising to fit the conditions peculiar in general to ad- 
vertising technical products and in particular to advertising 
the particular technical product to its component markets. 

3. The making of the appeal in popular mediums to the average 

reader instead of to the average prospect-reader. 

4. The specialization of many of the large advertising agencies 

entirely on the functions related to the physical factors of 
building advertisements instead of the specialization on 
individual products and their respective component 
markets. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE PRODUCT 

Designing a product or changing it — ^The product and its use — Stand- 
ardized product and specialty — CJompetitors' products — ^When to 
analyse — ^The factors to be considered — What the product will do 
b of importance, not the product. 

Designing A Pboduct or Changing it to Fit A Mabket 

When the matter of analysing the product is presented 
it is usually assumed that the advertising man must accept 
the product exactly as it is and pick out from it whatever 
chantcteristics or features will make good selling points. 
In some cases, however, advertising men are permitted 
to suggest to manufacturers the specifications or char- 
acteristics of a product that they feel could be put on the 
market in a big way and as a big money maker. The 
manufacturer then equips his shop to make the product 
to meet the market suggested by the advertising man. 
Such a product of course is likely to be bom with a herit- 
age of good selling points and a line of least resistance for 
sales. 

The average advertising man must accept the product 
actually as it is presented to him and do the best he can in 
his efforts to sell it. However, from the broad business 
standpoint it is obvious that the product should be analysed 
in relation to the various prospective markets, to imcover 
any possibilities of changing the form of the product, its 
dimensions, its construction, or its characteristics in some 
way, to make the product meet the market conditions 
better and to have it create for itself as little sales resistance 
as possible. A thorough study, in the field, of the service 
conditions governing the product will often suggest slight 

25 
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changes in the design, dimensions, finish, limits, mater- 
ials, that will broaden the market and reduce the sales 
resistance. 

The Product and Its Use 

The present discussion of analysing the product, how- 
ever, is based on the assumption that the product will be 
marketed exactly as it is. 

Analysing the product for advertising purposes is of 
course a matter of finding out the characteristics of the 
product in relation to its use in a particular field that wiU 
appeal most strongly to the prospective buyers in that 
field. A separate and thorou^ analysis of the product in 
its relation to each field should precede the advertising 
campaign for that field. 

To write good copy for an advertising campaign, the 
writer should first saturate his intellect and senses with 
the product. He should analyse the product from every 
possible angle, its design, construction and operation, the 
conditions governing its manufacture, the conditions govern- 
ing its use, its record in service, its history, the place of 
competitive articles in the market. He should start out 
with an appetite hungry for facts, and should satisfy this 
himger before he writes a single advertisement. 

Before the advertising man writes a single line he should 
know his product from the prospect's point of view. He 
should know every appeal that can be made effective 
with buyers and the relative weights of these appeals. He 
should know the things that could be said^about the prod- 
uct that would create in the buyer's xxnnd simply the 
reaction, "old stuff" — so that he can increase the effective- 
ness of the advertising by leaving these things unsaid. 
White space is more valuable than the old, worn-out 
'Equality" talk. 

Standard Product and Spbciai/ty 

In discussing the analysis of the product, the authors are 
making use of the terms "standardized product "and "speci- 
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alty ''• By a '^ standardized product '' is meant the product 
whose general design, construction and operating charac- 
teristics conform to the standard practice governing like 
products used in the applications for which the product is 
sold. By a specialty is meant a product that is new to the 
industry, appUcation, or territory; it is considerably differ- 
ent in design, construction and operating characteristics 
from the machines or tools employed at the time in ac- 
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complishing a parallel purpose; it serves a purpose that is 
peculiar to its own design and construction. 

The sale of a standardized product must be promoted 
by meeting all the various phases of competition. The pros- 
pect accepts the general form and material of the product be- 
cause he is already familiar with similar products through 
using them, but he must be convinced that the particular 
product will cost him the least per unit of satisfactory 
service. 
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The sale of a specialty must be advanced by educational 
work concentrated on the service of the product. The 
prospects must be convinced that they need the product. 

Industrial power trucks are still very much of a specialty. 
One of the largest manufacturers of these trucks says: 

''The sale of industrial trucks is educational and seldom 
competitive. Of course our competitors come in on all big 
deals but most of the prospects have to be sold on the fact 
that they either need or can use trucks. They do not come 
asking for them imless they already have one truck in 
operation, and are familiar with the saving that can be 
accomplished by means of it." 

A glance at the advertising pages of the technical maga- 
zines will prove that some advertising men shoot rather 
widely of the mark in advertising a specialty. It is very 
common to see a specialty presented with the entire ad- 
vertisement concentrated aroimd a description of the 
specialty, and its construction, and its quality. The 
advertisement really should be built up to show the service 
that the article can perform. It should show the cost of the 
service, and any economies of time or money resulting 
from its use. 

Advertising that concentrates its attention on the prod- 
uct itself and neglects the service features that might 
appeal more strongly to the buyer is weak enough in the 
case of standardized products. In the case of specialties 
it is extremely weak. 

A product may be standardized in one direction, in one 
industry, in one class of application, in one territory, and 
a specialty in another. Bearing practice in the motor 
truck and automobile industries is standardized on anti- 
friction bearing?. Most tractors employ anti-friction bear- 
ings liberally. However, anti-friction bearings are still a 
specialty to the manufacturer of agricultural implements. 
Farm tractors have become adopted so generally in some 
territories that the farmers in the particular territory 
need no longer be sold on the advantages of a tractor 
as compared with the horse; the manufacturer must 
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sell him his particular make of tractor; farm tractors have 
become standardized in these territories. 



CoBiPBTiTORs' Products 

The analysis of the product should be followed by a 
thorough analysis of competitors' products and the ad- 
vertising that is being done on these. What other product 
is making the best progress in the market and why? Be 
frank in the matter and try to provide yourself with the 
right reason — ^is it because of the inherent merit of the 
product or because of the use of correct appeal in the 
advertising and selling? Do not be above learning a 
lessonin>dvertising froma successful, aggressive competitor. 

It is particularly important to study competitors' prod- 
ucts before laying out the advertising campaign for a 
highly standardized product. 

When to Analyse 

The analysis of the product should precede the beginning 
of the campaign. What the analysis reveals is an impor- 
tant consideration in planning the campaign. And all of 
the treatment of the advertising messages should be based 
on the facts brought out in the analysis of the product. 

Do not follow literally that old, worn-out little command 
that has been handed out so long by the advertising 
high-brows, to wit: "Visualize your customer." That is, 
do not try to visualize him from your desk. Go out into 
the field, shake his hand, talk with him, get him to talk, 
know him. You do not have to "visualize" your boss. 
You know him, because you are selling him your services 
every month. Enow your customers. Know them in 
every field before you start advertising your product to 
that field. Any analysis you make is worthless unless you 
analyse your product in relation to the service the customer 
gets and expects of like products. 
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The Factors to be Considered 

The following are suggestions of factors to be considered 
in making an analysis of the product. Every product 
and the markets for it of course have their own peculiarities. 
Every factor that might influence the advertising of the 
product in these markets should be dug up and weighed 
carefully. 

/• The fadora of the product: 
1. Price 

3. Is it a "frtandardized product" or a "specialty"? 

4. Materials 

5. Construction 

6. Conditions governing manufacture 

7. Operating characteristics 

8. Unusual features 

9. Appearance 

10. Tests 

11. Durability 

12. History 

13. Weight 

14. 8ise or space required 

15. Freight 

//. The factors of the service of the product: 

1. Effect on production 

2. Quality of work done by product 

3. Effect on labor 

4. Convenience in use 

5. Cost per unit of service 

6. Savings made 

7. Conditions governing service 

8. Features that make product superior under such conditions 

9. Service records 

10. Range of service 

11. Single purpose or combination of functions 

12. Cost of maintenance 

13. Attention required in service 

14. Tests 

15. Application to other products as an integral part of them 

16. Complete unit, of which product is apart; as in the case of a 

belt conveyor, of which the conveyor belt is a part 
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17. Engineeriiig service available for installing and maintaining 
the product 

///. Fadara of competition: 

1. Competitors' products 

2. Service of competitors' products 

IV. ThefadoTB thai interest the dealer: 

1. Business proposition 

2. Service of the product 

3. Product 



What the Product will Do is of Importancb,- 

Not the Product 

In analysing the product in relation to the service it 
perf ormsy a careful study should be made of the service in 
each field in which the sale of the product is to be promoted. 
Before the advertising campaign covering the particular 
field is begun there should be at hand complete data on the 
conditions governing the use of such a product in the field, 
the records of service of the product in that fields the point 
of view of the field governing the purchase and use of such 
a product, the records and service of parallel products in 
the field. A feature of a manufacturer's product that is 
important in one field may be of no importance whatever 
in some other field. For instance, the friction element of 
bearings for belt conveyors is highly important because 
the friction of the bearings has a direct relation to the 
thickness of the belt needed, the horse power of the driving 
motor, and other elements of the design of the conveyor* 
But in the case of bearings for plate mills in steel plants, the 
friction of the bearings has no importance at all; the 
bearings must stand up imder heavy shocks and loads, 
and must have the capacity for performing constantly with 
a minimum of attention. 

Technical or professional buyers are generally well able 
to judge of the merits of construction of the product but it 
is very common in technical advertising to over-estimate 
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the interest of the buyer in the elements of construction. 
He can be sold very much more easily by telling him what 
the product will do than by describing for him the elements 
of design and the methods of manufacture. The buyer of 
belting for instance thinks of a belt as a band that is used 
for connecting two pidleys moxmted on separate shafts 
and transmitting the power from one to the other. He is 
interested in buying bands of the necessary strength for 
this purpose that will operate with the least amount of atten- 
tioU; last the longest^ and cost the least per unit of service. 
The buyer of a line-shaft bearing thinks of a bearing as a 
means of supporting his line-shaft. He will employ the 
means that insures no shut-downs of the shaft due to that 
means^ that costs least to buy and operate, that demands 
the least attention and lubrication^ and that wastes the 
least power. 

Details of design or manufacture can be used effectively 
to show why the product has certain superior operating 
characteristics, but these details alone are not likely to 
interest the buyer. 

A demonstrated or proved effect on production is the 
most powerful selling point that can be presented for a 
product. Prove to a prospect that your product can in- 
crease his production or insure the continuous operation 
of some imit in his production system and he will buy. 
In analysing your product, therefore, make an intense 
study of its relation to the problems of production of the 
various groups of prospects to which your product is to be 
advertised and sold. 

Calling the reader's attention to the service of the product 
rather than to the product itself is particularly important 
in magazine advertising because of the limited space. In 
the forms of advertising that afford more extended space, 
such as folders, bulletins, prospectuses, there is room to 
describe also the design and construction of the product 
so that the technical buyer who happens to be interested 
in making comparisons on these points with the products 
of other manufacturers will have the information at hand. 
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But in advertising in the magazines it is a pretty safe rule 
to stick to emphasizing the service features of the product. 

Technical advertising is too full of what we might call 
"product-ego". The advertising is too well sprinkled 
with superlatives applied to the product, the plant, and the 
manufacturer. This makes good reading for the manuf ac* 
turer's business family, but it does not sell the product. 

The technical or professional buyer is interested in what 
the product will do, the price of the product, the cost per 
unit of service. Base your analysis of the product on a 
search for facts that will appeal to the buyer in these 
directions, for facts that will actually sell the product. 
Know your product. Know what your product can do and 
has done in service. And prove it in your advertising. 



CHAPTER V 
THE MARKET FOR THE PRODUCT 

Better standards needed in market analjrsis — ^The component markets — 
Analysing the market and the component markets — Estimating 
the size of the market — Sources of information — ^The sales engi- 
neer's territory. 

Better Standabds Needed in Market Analysis 

It is important, of course, to analyse the product, but 
it is more important to make a thorough analysis of the 
market for the product. This analysis will not only 
develop certain fundamentals that will provide a basis for 
the correct solution of the general problem of advertising 
the product to the market but it will supply valuable 
indices of the best appeals to be made in the various mes- 
sages that are to be delivered to the component groups of 
the market. 

Much market analysis is done about as thoroughly as 
the school boy calculated the distance to the moon. His 
explanation of his calculation was this: '^I guessed that 
one fourth of the distance must be at least a million miles, 
and by multiplying 1,000,000 by 4, I arrived at the correct 
distance, 4,000,000 miles." 

It is strange that the marketing of technical products 
has not been developed more rapidly as a science, that 
there should be lacking in its practice the scientific methods 
that are used in their design and production. The sales 
and advertising departments connected with the manu- 
facturers of technical products are infiltrated with engi- 
neers. Are they blind to the possibilities of applying to 
the problems of distribution, of selling and of advertising, the 

a4 
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same principles of research that they learned and practised 
in their earlier engineering training and experience? 

A machine or tool is needed by a manufacturer to in- 
crease the effectiveness of some link in his production 
chain; or a product is needed to fill some void in the market; 
or some process can be improved by introducing a new 
element that will make some imit of the process fimction 
more eflSciently. The engineers are called in. The 
problem is explained to them. They study it from every 
conceivable angle. And they proceed with deadly sureness 
to evolve the new machine, or the new product, or the 
new element in the process. To-day invention is a science. 
Engineering and production are governed by scientific 
methods. The gaps between science and industry have 
been pretty weU bridged over. 

A development of the reasons for the discrepancies in 
the standards of methods governing production on the one 
hand and distribution on the other is outside of the scope 
of this book. The emphatic point at hand, however, is 
this: The engineers employed in the activities that are a 
part of distribution owe it to themselves, to their employers, 
and even to society to tackle aggressively the problems 
of distribution with the scientific point of view. There are 
at hand wonderful opportxmities to effect revolutionary 
improvements in the methods and costs of distribution by 
the rigorous application of the methods of the laboratory. 
There, accurate results are insured : by an infinite patience 
in making long series of observations; by establishing^ by 
means of these observations, the facts; and by basing rules 
of practice on these facts. 

Engmeers engaged in the work of advertising the tech- 
nical product carry a responsibility to their co-workers 
to blaze the way in providing scientific methods for the 
solution of such problems as analysing the market. Once 
such methods are standardized (they can be standardized 
only as to principles, of course), the influence of these 
scientific methods will infiltrate itself into other closely 
allied practices, and finally into the broader practices of 
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advertising, selling, and distributing general commodities. 
And a constructive beginning will be made in the direction 
of lowering the costs of distribution. 

A broad, preliminary analysis of the product, the market, 
and the best methods available for selling this market by 
means of advertising is the only safeguard against a waste 
of money caused by low-efficiency advertising. The sales- 
man who fails to interest the buyer knows why, because 
the buyer tells him why. But there is no such day-to-day 
check on advertising. A poorly planned advertising 
campaign carried out on a lot of false assumptions, or, as 
is more often the case, on no consistent assumptions at aU, 
runs along all year without hurting anybody's feelings. 
The manufacturer winces occasionally, when he pays the 
bills, but somebody has sold him pretty well on a ''big 
idea'', or on "dominating" the market, or on one of the 
other deep and highly technical advertising arguments 
that are used as ammunition when the batteries are trained 
on a series of double-page spreads. He sighs as he pays 
the bills, admits to himself that he does not xmderstand 
advertising, and hopes that, after all, it will come out all right. 

The Component Markets 

In advertising and selling technical products the market 
can be defined as the summation of the groups or prospects 
who can make an economical use of the product. In 
making the market analysis, therefore, it becomes neces- 
sary to analyse the various groups of the market, indepen- 
dently and thoroughly. The factors set down here as 
entering into the general problem must accordingly be 
solved for in each group, as a preliminary to building a 
summation that will express the general sales possibilities 
for the product and the facts that must be used as a basis 
for building the sales and advertising policies. 

In the case of a technical product the complexion of the 
market in one group may be entirely different from the 
complexion of the market for the same product in another 
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group. This group is usually defined by the limits of the 
application of the product in various ways or by the limits 
of the use of the product in various industries. 

In analysing the market for goods of general consumption 
limited nmnbers of individuals can be picked from certain 
types and from certain classes^ and their needs and desires 
can be studied to provide averages. The total numbers of 
prospects in the various types and in the various classes 
can then be estimated from the statistics available for the 
country^ the states, the territories. The market of course 
is a function of these numbers and the averages. 

In analysing the market for technical products, however, 
the factors to be evaluated are buried a little deeper. The 
principles of analysis are the same but it is necessary to dig 
further for the facts. 

The first step in analysing the market for a technical 
product is to divide the whole market into component 
markets. The principle to follow in defining a component 
market is to limit it in such a way as to make it possible 
to attack it with a concentrated appeal. 

The Factors that Define the Component Markets 

The following are some of the factors that should be 
considered in defining the component markets: 

I. The industries to which the product is suitable. 

n. The sub-divisions of these industries. 
III. The various applications of the product in these 
sub-divisions of the industries. 

ly. The channels through which the product reaches 
the user (Through dealers, or through another manufac- 
turer who resells it as an integral part of his machine 
direct to the user or through dealers to the user). 

V. Buying habits. 

VI. Territories. 
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Analysing the Market and the Component Markets 

Some of the factors to be considered in analysing the 
market for a technical product are : 

1. To what groups of the market, classified by subdivisioni^ of indus- 
tries, is the product 

(a) A standardized product? 

(b) A specialty? 

(c) Partly standardized and partly a specialty? 

2. To what groups of the market, classified by territories, is the product 

(a) A standardized product? 

(6) A specialty? 

(c) Partly standardized and partly a specialty? 

3. To what groups of the market, classified according to applications 
of the product, is the product 

(a) A standardized product? 

(6) A specialty? 

(c) Partly standardized and partly a specialty? 

4. What groups of the market present in prospect the least sales 
resistance, measured by: 

(a) The suitability of the product for a group? 
(6) The economies that can be accomplished by the product for 
the members of the group? 

(c) Buying habits of the group? 
6. Volume: 

(a) By groups, according to industries and subdivisions of 

industries. 

Q>) By groups, according to territories. 

(c) By groups, according to applications of the product. 

(d) The increases and decreases in the volumes in these various 
groups plotted for a period of years, to show voliune tendencies. 

(e) The volumes plotted against index curves showing the activ- 
ities of the various groups themselves for the corresponding 
periods. 

6. The price of the product: 

(A) In the case of a standardized product in relation to the prices 
of competitors' similar products on the market. 

(B) In the case of a specialty — 

(a) in relation to products accomplishing the same general 
purpose. 

(b) in relation to economies that can be effected by the product. 

(C) Territorially. 

(D) Freights, warehousing costs, and other costs of the physical 
factors of delivering products to purchasers' plants. 
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7. The buying powers that influence the purchase of the particular 
product: 

I. In the case of a product sold to another manufacturer to be 
built into his machine and sold as an integral part of it: 

(A) The manufacturer (who buys the part) 

(a) His engineering department 

(b) His production department 

(c) BIb purchasing department 

(d) E[is sales department 

(B) The dealer (who sells the machine) 

(a) The dealer 
(6) His salesmen 

(C) The consumer (who uses the machine) 

n. In the case of a product sold to a dealer for resale to the 
customer: 

(A) The dealer 

(a) The dealer 
(6) His salesmen 

(B) The consumer 

III. In the case of the product sold direct to the user, usually an 
organization: 

(A) The President 

(B) The General Manager 

(C7) Other Officers of the Company 

(D) The Superintendent (Production Department) 

(E) The Chief Engineer (Engineering Department, Mas- 

ter Mechanic). 

(F) The Purchasing Agent 

8. Territorial distribution of the prospects. 

If the market is rich in some territories and very lean in others, 
the lean territories will not be covered by salesmen. And 
if the product must be sold actually by salesmen, then, obvi- 
ously, advertising in such lean territories causes a waste of 
money. 

9. The degree to which various geographical centers are saturated with 

prospects. 
The well saturated centers of course offer attractive possibilities 
for the concentration of sales and advertising attack, with a 
consequent high selling efficiency. 
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10. Successful competitors 

(a) Relative strength in various groups 
(6) Relative strength in various territories 

(c) Marketing practices 

(d) Advertising 

(e) Prices 

(/) Selling points 

11. Is it a dealer proposition? (For sub-factors of this factor see 

chapter on Dealer Co-operation). 

12. Engineering service necessary to sell and maintain ''service" on a 

product. 

13. Ts it a "Repeat-order" product? 

(a) Life in service 

{b) Accessories and supplies 

(c) Repairs 

14. Average amounts of individual purchases. 

15. Average amounts of total purchases per year per buyer. 

16. How often does the average purchaser buy per year? 

17. When does the purchaser buy? 

18. Relation of the purchaser's buying time to his business activi- 

ties that can be watched by an outsider. 

19. The relation of the cost of selling and advertising to the volume 

in the various groups. 

Estimating the Size of the Market 

The definition of component markets is infinitely simpler 
than the determination of size. It is not difficult, 
with a good knowledge of the product and what it will do, 
to think of its possible uses. New uses continually suggest 
themselves automatically. The total market may never 
be completely covered, but the more important branches 
will surely come to the top in the course of the investigation 
work. By far the greater part of the analytical work lies 
in the estimation of size. 

The natural thing to do first is to separate the market 
into general groups, arrange these groups as nearly as 
possible in their order of size, and attack the largest groups 
first as the most worth while markets. 

The estimation of relative size may be based upon some 
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figures/ easily obtainable for a given industry and having 
some relation to the technical product in question. For 
example; in the case where an anti-friction line shaft 
bearing; (one of whose chief advantages is power saving) 
is being considered; "Cost of Fuel and Rent of Power," 
can be found in the U. S. Census of Manufactures for the 
various industries. 

What is desired now is an estimate of how many imits 
of the product can be sold in these various groups. It is 
well to consider here what the limit of accuracy is. It 
varies with the difficulty of the investigation and the 
method pursued. A discussion of several methods in 
connection with this factor of "accuracy'* seems in order. 

A Few of the Possible Methods. — In the case of the 
technical product, we can put aside mail investigations. 
The problem is usually too involved to be handled in this 
way. 

This brings us to the use of personal investigators. The 
most accurate method would seem to be an estimate on 
each plant by an investigator. But eicperience has shown 
that even with careful routing and every economy of time 
it is impossible to average more than 1.7 plants per day 
per investigator. This is a little over 500 plants per year 
per investigator; hence; if there were 10,000 plants in- 
volved it would take a force of twenty men to complete 
the work in a year. So; even with a relatively small in- 
vestigation the expense would be disproportionate. 

The data available through associations; the CensuS; 
trade papers and such agencies are always very general 
in character; hence; only very rarely can the market for 
the product be estimated from the results of previous 
outside investigation work. Personal investigation of the 
plants seems absolutely necessary if any degree of 
accuracy is to be obtained. 

The Sampling Method. — ^What is known as the "Sampling 
Method'' offers a fair degree of accuracy with a sensible 
outlay of time and expense. In this method each main 
group of industries is subdivided into groups small enough 
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SO that conditions within the ^Eftib-group'^ are uniform. 
For instance, the general group Textile Mills might be 
subdivided into Silk Mills, Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, etc. 
It is perfectly possible from such agencies as trade 
papers, trade and manufacturing associations, special 
list compiling organizations (such as Thomas' Reg- 
ister, Boyd's City Dispatch, Davidson's Textile Blue 
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Book, and others) to get fairly accurate lists of plants in 
each sub-group, with more or less comprehensive data on 
each. Selection is then made of five, ten, fifteen, or twenty, 
perhaps more, representative plants from each sub-group. 
The number to be sampled depends upon the apparent size 
of the group and the limits within which conditions in the 
group seem to vary. These plants are to be carefully 
studied by the investigators with the purpose of establish- 
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ing " constants'' or "factors" which can be applied to all 
the plants in each sub-group. The theory is perfectly 
sound provided the conditions in a given group are uniform 
and proper care is taken to pick representative plants. 
It is at this point in the investigation that experience and 
judgment are most needed. 

Report Sheets. — ^The test plants having been selected 
and the investigators properly drilled and routed, a 
special report sheet should be put in their hands covering 
the points of Information needed. A good deal of care 
may well be spent in the preparation of this report sheet. 
One necessary item omitted will dause serious trouble 
later on. 

A sample report sheet used in an investigation of this 
kind is shown in Figure 1. Besides the number of units 
of the product (in this case, bearings) it was desired to 
know the prevailing sizes, the types already in use, etc. 

Also, instead of establishing only one "factor'' such as 
the "Number of Bearings per Horsepower Used", it was 
decided to develop factors based on "Capitalization", 
"Number of Employees", and "Value of Products". 
Therefore, these items appear on the investigation report 
sheet. 

The Problems of the' Investtgaior. — Since the accuracy of 
the test data turned in has such a great influence upon the 
final results, the work of the investigators should be care- 
fully watched. All sorts of errors creep in. It is surprising 
how few concerns actually have statistics on their own 
plants. Relatively small difliculty is experienced by the 
investigators m obtaining interviews. The chief difficulty 
is in inducing the man interviewed to give accurate data 
instead of calling on his imcertain memory supplemented 
by his imagination. Sometimes it is possible to check the 
data by getting several opinions and on rather rare occa- 
sions there comes an opportunity of going through the 
plant for a thorough personal investigation. A great deal 
might be written from the school of experience on this part 
of the investigation work. 
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Figure 2. 
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Arrangement of Date.— As the data come in they are 
entered on the tabulation sheets. Examples of these sheets 
are shown in Figures 2 and 3. As the figures accumulate 
in their proper columns, it is certain that inconsistencies 
will show up. An important part of the work is to take 
these up one by one to find the causes. This usually 
adds considerably to the store of knowledge and leads in 
some cases to the rejection of data, which must then be 
supplemented by investigation on other concerns. 

Figure 2 shows how the four "factors" are developed 
from the original data. The development of the factors is 
simple. Figure 3 carries on the calculations from the fac- 
tors to the final estimate of the number of bearings. The 
factors developed by studying the "sample" plants are 
used to multiply their corresponding figures for the whole 
industry. These industry figures may be taken from 
the Census of Manufactures of the U. S., or from data 
obtained from trade papers, associations, or whatever source 
seems best. 

The Census figures are usually as accurate and useful 
as any, except in some special cases. Of course there are 
inconsistencies, and duplications and other inaccuracies in 
its figures. However, the investigator must understand 
the limitations of market analysis. He has available more 
complete and accurate data for this sort of work in the 
United States probably than in any other country. (It 
may be interesting to know that the 1920 Census of 
Manufactures will be much more complete in its classifi- 
cations and therefore much more useful than ever before.) 

Arriving at the Final Estimaie. — ^Arriving at the final 
estimate necessitates checking the four separate estimates 
against each other and is rather involved. Some strange 
and very interesting things are brought to light in the 
process. As an instance, considerable variations are 
certainly to be expected between the number of bearings 
estimated on the four different bases. But w:hen the varia- 
tion is consistently 45 per cent., it often leads into an in- 
tensely interesting pursuit of the reasons. Occasionally, 
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when the investigator would be reconciled to a wide varia- 
tion, the estimates check, perhaps within 20 per cent. 
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Figure 5. 



In arriving at the final estimates, it is reasonable to 
expect an average of the four separate estimates to be more 
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accurate than any one estimate by itself. And a little 
experience usually leads to the conclusion that a weighted 
average is better still. Study of the relative value of the 
factors as indices will usually determine the relative weight 
to be given each in the final average. 
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Figure 6. 

Other Points to he Covered. — ^Market analysis of course 
covers more than the estimate of the number of units of 
the product. Prevailing sizes, resistance to sales, easiest 
points of attack, advertising mediums to use, the men neces- 
sary to sell — these are some of the points it may take up. 
Figures 4, 5, 6, and 7 show some of these interesting phases 
of the particular investigation used as an illustration. 

Figure 4, arranges the investigation data so as to show 
the predominating sizes of the product in the various in- 
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dustry groups. It starte in by giving the size distribution. 
Then it narrows down to a tabulation showing how the 
sizes rank in two of the main groups (Machinery and 
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Textiles). Lastly it lists the sizes in their order of rank as 
the market investigation shows them^ comparing this with 
the size ranking on the basis of previous sales. 
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Figure 5 shows the distribution of the three main types 
of the product among the industries. It gives an idea as 
to the '^degree of saturation'^ of the markets from tlie 
standpoint of the anti-friction transmission bearing. Also, 
the nature of the "competition" is brought out.^ 

In Figure 6^ there is an analysis of the prevailing types 
of drives used in the various plants. This information is 
of importance in formulating the sales plan and the sales 
arguments. It also gives an insight into the relative 
strength of the sales appeal of the product in the various 
fields. 

As another interesting side of the investigation, there is 
in Figure 7, an analysis of the cost of power in the various 
industries investigated. This also helps in determining 
the relative strength of the product's appeal in the differ- 
ent markets. 

A Rational Method. — ^The method described above is 
economical in time and expense. Considering the ulti- 
mate limit of accuracy possible in this kind of work, it 
produces satisfactory results. A market containing 108,- 
600 plants was covered in seven months by the use of only 
one investigator. 



Sources of Information 
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One of the important parts of market analysis is the 
study of sources of information. A definite limit is set 
on the extent and usefulness of the analyses by the amount, 
specificness, and accuracy of the information available. 
While in the United States there are probably more data 
available than in other countries, they are limited enough 
and casual enough to constitute a decided handicap. 

This makes it all the more necessary to study what there 
is — to know where to go for it, and how much discretion 
must be exercised in the use of it. Perhaps the biggest 
advance in market analysis work will come with the develop- 
ment of comprehensive and accurate data with which to 
work. 
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A Sense of Proportion. — Perhaps the most valuable faculty 
the market analyst can develop in himself is a good sense 
of proportion. If he has this sense well developed, he will 
know how to use his data, how far it is profitable to go with 
any calculations, and can in the end draw reasonable con- 
clusions on which it will be safe to base the large expendi- 
tures of effort and dollars to be put forth by the sales and 
advertising departments. 

The Sales Engineer's Territory 

The sales engineer's analysis of his own territory is a 
reduced cross-section of the general market analysis. 

In making his analysis the engineer can first consult a 
list of the industries in his territory, such as a report of a 
Chamber of Commerce or State Reports This work 
should not take much of his time, because the most valuable 
work wiU be done by scouting over the territory, following 
the list, and '' chasing smoke-stacks". 

He first will search for the prospects who can derive the 
greatest benefit from the product, keeping in mind the 
volume of business to be secured. While this investigation 
is being made he can work up a list of these prospects with 
all of the necessary names and titles of the buying powers at 
each plant. At the proper time, then, he wUl have a com- 
plete and accurate list for use in conducting a direct-mail 
advertising campaign to parallel his sales efforts. At the 
same time, he also will be collecting some very valuable 
sales ammunition. 



CHAPTER VI 

ADVERTISING THE PRODUCT TO THE MARKET 

Two principal factors — ^Preparing the ideal advertisement — The adver- 
tisement must be correct technically — ^The psychology of the market 
group — ^The territory without salesmen — The dealer product — 
Fitting advertising into a marketing plan. 

Two Principal Factors 

In one of the previous chapters the economic problem 
of advertising the technical product was defined as the 
problem of delivering effective sales messages at the mini- 
mum cost per message delivered to real prospects for the 
product. 

An element in this problem is advertising the product 
to the market. This element has two principal factors: 

I. The use of the most powerful appeals to the par- 
ticular market or group of prospects to which the mess- 
ages are to be delivered. 

II. The correct choice of mediums that reach the par- 
ticular group of prospects to which the appeal is to be 
made, and that provide a minimum cost per unit prospect 
reached effectively by the mediums. 

The first factor, (I), can be broken further into the 
following sub-factors: 

(a) Fining the advertinng to the product: 

1. Standardized product. 

2. Specialty. 

3. Dealer proposition. 

(6) Fitting the advertising to the market: 

1. The best appeals to the particular market. 

2. The correct point of view for the particular market. 

3. The service of the product in the particular market. 

4. The psychology of the market group. 
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6. Geographical or territorial considerations that affect appeaL 
6. The dealer's point of view. 

The second factor^ (II), involves a consideration of: 

(a) The various mediums available for carrying the message to the 

particular group of prospects to whom the message is to be 

delivered. 
(() The cost per unit prospect that can be reached effectively by the 

various suitable mediums, 
(c) Suiting the form and appeal of the particular message to the 

medium used for delivering the message. 



Preparinq the Ideal Advertisement 

The ideal advertisement probably should be the result 
of the co-operative v^ork of individuals in the manufac- 
turer's sales^ advertising, and engineering departments. 
The salesman or sales engineer v^ho is selling the product 
in the particular field to which the message is to be 
addressed could f lurnish the sales ammunition for the ad- 
vertisement. He could supply the appeal; he could sug- 
gest the photographs; and he could check the technical 
accuracy of the advertisement in respect to the application 
of the product in the field he knows; he could see that the 
copy has the right "ring" to convey the message to the 
market which only he knows. The advertising man could 
plan the dramatization of the message, could write the 
copy, and build the advertisement. The engineer could 
check the technical points presented on the product itself. 

The Advertisement Must be Correct 

Technically 

One of the factors peculiar to advertising the technical 
product is the critical attitude of the audience. In ad- 
vertising general commodities, the average buying intel- 
ligence of the class of prospects for the product or goods 
advertised, is not exceptionally keen or alert. However, 
in the case of technical advertising, the message is delivered 
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to a group of men who are supercritical. An advertise- 
ment may be carried out in a masterful style, the message 
may be properly dramatized by the good use of illustra- 
tions, proper display, and excellent copy. It may incorpo- 
rate all of the best principles of advertising. However, if 
the advertisement is not absolutely correct technically, the 
whole advertisement will be impeached in the mind of the 
engineer or buyer who reads it. He will discount the mes* 
sage utterly. 

The safest thing to do before publishing the advertisement 
is to put it into the hands of the engineers with the organi- 
zation, so that it can be checked before being published. 
There is really a necessity for this check from two points of 
view. It should be checked by the engineers who are 
experts on the product of the manufacturer or advertiser 
and who are with his organization, perhaps in the engineer- 
ing department; and it should be checked also by the sales 
engineer with the organization, who is specializing on the 
particular application that the advertisement covers. 
Usually, this sales engineer specializing in the application 
of the manufacturer's product to some particular field is 
thoroughly familiar with the apparatus of his customers 
and prospects and can check the application of his own 
company's product to the products of his prospects and 
customers. 

In using a photograph of an installation to attract atten- 
tion to an advertisement, it is important to be sure that the 
photograph used appeals and applies directly to the field 
to which the advertisement is addressed. For instance, 
if you are advertising electric motors for coal mines, it is 
a serious mistake to show the surface arrangement of a 
metal mine for the illustration of your advertisement. To 
the average advertising agency man, or even perhaps the 
man connected with the advertising department of the 
manufacturer of the technical product there is no difference 
in appearance between a coal mine tipple and the concen- 
trating mill of a metal mine. However, to the coal mining 
man and the metal mining man, there is a great difference. 
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All babies look alike to a bachelor^ but you can't fool the 
mother of the child. 

The Psychology op the Market Group 

In technical advertising, a great deal of thought has 
been given to the psychology of the subject but there is 
little evidence of any crystallized thought in this direction. 
Advertising men might well take up seriously the psycholo- 
gical factors of the problem of advertising the technical 
product. The authors believe that the assumption is 
made too readily that the engineer is a sort of a fish-like 
creature who is absolutely lacking in the human qualities 
that make up the average individual. All advertising 
attacks him on the assumption that he is utterly a cold, 
logical sort of fellow who is not responsive to any other 
sort of approach than 2+2=4. 

It is true that this equation must be satisfied when it 
is presented to him, but there are certain attractive possi- 
bilities to humanizing the equation for him, of removing 
the abstractness, of making it a bit warm. 

The injunction is passed that advertising of technical 
products should stick to *' brass tacks.'* Very true; but 
a talk with the salesman representing the manufacturer of 
brass tacks will reveal that there can be something else to a 
brass tack besides the ability to hold something down, or up. 

There are certain bits of finish that can be put on adver- 
tising in its various forms that will influence the engineer 
more or less through his senses. After all, the engineer is 
just a human being like the rest of us and can be influenced 
by an appeal to his senses or by suggestion, that is, by the 
more indirect forms of appeal. The treatment of adver- 
tising matter that is aimed to appeal indirectly should be 
handled in such a way, of course, as not to impeach or.dis- 
coimt the appeal to the engineer's hunger for direct proof. 

The Territory without Salesmen 

One of the common sins of advertisers is to advertise in 
a territory and make no arrangements for following up the 
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advertising. Some products really need the follow-up of a 
salesman's call to seU the product. The advertising can 
only introduce or do missionary work for the product. 
Unless the territory is covered by a salesman or a dealer, 
no results really can be achieved from the advertising going 
into that territory. This applies particularly to engineer- 
ing products whose sale depends upon the recommendation 
of a sales engineer for installation, factors governing the 
operation of the product, etc. It is obviously a mistake, 
therefore, to spend money on advertising such a product 
in a territory where there is no follow-up being effected by 
salesman. Yet this is done very often. The advertiser 
should inquire sufficiently into the territory m which his 
advertising messages are to be circulated. 

Advertising the Product Marketed 
THROUGH Dealers 

In advertising to dealers the product becomes a secondary 
factor. The primary factor to advertise to the dealers as a 
market for the product is the business proposition crystal- 
lized around the product as a nucleus. 

If the advertising campaign planned to promote the 
sale of a technical product through dealers is complete, 
it will include advertising to the prospective consumers 
of the product, too. 

However, the small manufacturer who distributes 
through dealers because he has not enough capital to finance 
a sales and distributing system of his own, may not be 
able to finance a general consumer campaign on his product. 
In this case, his advertising to the consumer may take the 
form of circulars or folders, which he puts into the hands 
of the dealers to be used as enclosures. 

In any case the manufacturer should not use blanket 
appeals to both the consumer aad dealer markets. To the 
consumer, he should advertise his product or its service; 
to the dealer, he should advertise his business proposition, 
of which his product is a part. 
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FrrriNQ Advertising into a Marketing Plan 

It is our purpose to consider in the Mowing paragraphs 
the marketing of a technical article that is to be sold to 
manufacturers and in turn sold by them as a part of their 
product^ which has a broad consumer distribution. We 
shall consider what mediums might best be used to make a 
complete, well rounded, and successful selling campaign. 
In this particular case all our selling efforts and all our 
advertising must be so planned, designed, and placed that 
their effects will in the end be felt by the manufacturer and 
make it easier for him in turn to market his product, of 
which the article we have to sell is an integral part or 
accessory. Such an article may be a rear axle, transmis- 
sion, or motor for a motor truck, or an anti-friction bearing 
for tractors, or an electric motor attached to and sold as 
part of a household appliance. It may be built into the 
machine or merely installed as an accessory that will make 
the machine more complete and satisfactory in the hands 
of the purchaser. 

A Marketing Plan First — Fitting advertising into and 
making it a part of the promotion efforts of such a sales 
campaign calls for a very thorough analysis and the synthe- 
sis of a definite marketing plan. It is unquestionably true 
that any marketing plan to be complete and successful must 
include advertising as one of the important factors. If 
the advertising is wisely woven into the sales promotion 
plan, it will save much time and money in getting large 
and widoHspread distribution. A very common error and 
one that is responsible for a great many business failures is 
that of starting without first deciding on the sales policies 
and on a definite marketing plan; by this we mean a 
fundamental basic plan which underlies all sales and 
advertising efforts. Furthermore, any marketing plan 
must take into consideration every element in completing 
the distribution, because even some seemingly unimportant, 
small factor may prove to be the rocky reef upon which the 
whole merchandising ship will be wrecked. After this basic 
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marketing plan has been thoroughly formulated and the 
sales policies decided upon^ the next step is to lay the plan 
for the sales and advertising campaign. 

The first step to be taken in building the marketing plan 
is to analyze very thoroughly the product that is to be 
marketed; and, the second, to decide who must be reached 
and influenced, in order to sell the product. The next step 
is to determine the method by which these prospects can 
best be reached. It is necessary to keep in mind, all the 
time, that whatever advertising is adopted must fit into 
and augment all other sales plans. 

An Example. — ^We shall take, for example, the case of 
the product that is sold to a manufacturer to be used as a 
part of his product, which is sold to dealers, who re-sell 
it to the users. The marketing analysis in the present 
example will show that the large quantity market lies with 
the manufacturer and that all efforts must be directed 
toward influencing him both directly and indirectly. 
This analysis will also show that there are a number of 
factors outside of the manufacturer, each of which has 
an important direct or indirect influence on the sale. 
Some of these factors affecting the sale outside of the manu- 
facturer are his engineer, production department, sales 
force, dealer, distributor, agent, and last but not least, the 
consumer. Advertising and other sales efforts must be 
directed simultaneously to the influencing of all these 
factors. The purchaser of a household appliance is very 
unlikely to take off the motor furnished with such an ap- 
pliance and install another one regardless of how well he 
may be sold on the other motor. The purchaser of a motor 
truck is very unlikely to change the transmission, axle, 
or motor, unless such parts wear unduly or give trouble. 
Replacements will be found an insignificant factor, and 
where such might be had, they will logically follow if the 
initial sales effort is effective. Therefore, in order to sell a 
product for any applications of the nature mentioned, it is 
important to sell the ultimate user by such methods as will 
not antagonize the manufacturer who actually buys the 
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product. In between the manufacturer and the ultimate 
user there are many very vital factors that have important 
influences and that must not be overlooked in order to 
make the campaign complete. 

The Purchaser. — ^Advertising to the purchaser reduces 
sales resistance for the manuf actiu^er. It makes it easier 
for the manufacturer to secure distributors or sales agents 
and makes it easier for their salesmen to close the deal. 
Advertising of any part that goes into the product of any 
manufacturer works hand in hand with his own advertising 
and it even gives him added prestige if such a parts maker 
is well and favorably known to the consumer. It has often 
been proved that the reputation of the manufacturer of 
some leading part or equipment has been the vital factor 
in the successful marketing of many devices on which or in 
which such accessory or part was important. For in- 
stance^ when the automobile salesman teUs you that the 
car has a Continental motor^ a Timken axle, Remy electri- 
cal equipment, Silvertown cord tires, are you not influenced 
by your knowledge of the reputation and standing of these 
parts or accessories manufacturers, and is not your opinion 
of the car as a whole in accord with your opinion of these 
parts or accessories with which you have been made familiar 
through advertising? It is obvious, therefore, that the use 
by the manufacturer of well known and well advertised 
parts reduces sales resistance. Such advertising done by 
parts or accessories manufacturers is of great assistance to 
salesmen, as they can cash in on the influence that this 
advertising has exerted on the purchaser. 

The Engineer. — In the case of the technical product, it is 
quite necessary that the engineer also be sold on the prop- 
osition, as his approval must be obtained before the prod- 
uct can become a part of the product for which he is 
responsible. This one field alone may require a complete 
advertising campaign. The advertising that is directed 
at the consumer will not entirely convince the engineer, 
although he may read it and feel its influence to some de- 
gree. The engineer must be handled after the fashion of 
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his kind, and he must be given a technical reason and ex- 
planation that will prompt him to make a complete investi- 
gation and test on his own account. It may be advisable 
to have a sales engineer call on the engineers of the leading 
companies^ whom it is desired to sell^ in order to explain 
thoroughly to them the technical points and to satisfy 
them as to the merits of the article in question. Here sam- 
ples, tests, and personal sales efforts by sales engineers 
must go hand in hand with advertising. 

To assist a sales engineer in establishing his product firmly 
in the mind of the engineer who acts as advisor to the 
manufacturer and to secure his full co-operation, it is well 
to consider advertising in technical publications such as are 
read by engineers. In the case of a new product, it is 
desirable and usually possible to secure editorial endorse- 
ment of descriptive and illustrative articles that possess 
engineering news value. This is one of the first points to 
be taken into consideration in formulating the publicity 
plans for any new equipment of a technical nature. 
Another way of getting the product before the engineer is 
to prepare a paper dealing with the results secured from 
the use of the product, to be read at engineers' meetings. 
Such a paper, of course, must be prepared and delivered in 
an ethical way. This work can be carried out through the 
engineer of the parts manufacturer. It always should be 
borne in mind, in marketing a new product of this nature, 
that every person to be influenced must be met on his own 
ground and that the product must be presented from his 
angle, whether he be manufacturer, engineer, production 
manager, purchasing agent or consimier. 

The Manufacturer and Dealer. — Having taken the enp- 
neer into consideration, it now becomes necessary to con- 
sider the manufacturer. He must be sold to the extent that 
he will either make the product to be marketed standard 
equipment on his product, or offer it as optional equipment 
to be used whenever specified by the purchaser. In this 
connection, advertising of a prestige-building nature must 
be considered. In considering what form of advertising 
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is to be used, and the nature of the advertising, the effect 
of the advertising upon the manufacturer whom it is de- 
sired to reach is important. As a matter of fact, this is 
necessary in all of the sales efforts and advertising, as the 
manufacturer is the final court of appeal. And unless he 
is sold, all the other efforts will be fruitless. It never 
should be taken for granted that the manufacturer or dealer 




The infludnoes on the sale of a product that must be stimulated by the adver- 
tising, in the case of a product sold by the manufacturer to another manufacturer, 
who builds it into his product, which in turn is sold to the oonsumen through 
dealers. 



can be forced by purchaser influence. The purchaser 
will become unsold in too great a percentage of cases unless 
the manufacturer or dealer finds it to his advantage to 
help make the sale. Therefore, the product must render 
an actual service to both the manufacturer and consumer. 
On this assumption should be based the appeal to the manu* 
factiu'er for his assistance in the campaign. The adver- 
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tising mxist sell the manufacturer not only on the quality 
of the article, but also on the reliability and dependa- 
bility of the company back of the article. 

The Consumer. — The selling of the engineer and the manu- 
facturer on the proposition has established afoimdation 
for distribution which with the aid of other sales efforts 
together with advertising, can constantly be built upon. 
The stage now has been reached where it becomes necessary 
to create a consumer acceptance. The consumer must be 
sold on the product in question in order that he will call for 
it when ordering any of the equipment in connection with 
which it can be used, or that he may carry conviction in 
his mind as to its merits, a conviction that will be of great 
value to the manufacturer when his salesman uses the 
product as a sales argument. In fact, an effort should be 
made to induce the salesman to use this sales argument, as 
it can readily be proved to him that it will reduce his sales 
resistance and make sales come more easily and in larger 
volume. In few cases only is it possible for a representative 
to call on each possible user; therefore, advertising must 
be relied upon almost entirely to create consumer accept- 
ance. In some cases it may be advisable to test the market- 
ing plan in three or four representative territories by 
having salesmen call on the large users with a view 
to having them specify the product when ordering equip- 
ment on which it can be used. It may be advisable to 
supplement the salesmen's efforts by any of the several 
forms of advertising. Outdoor advertising, direct mail 
advertising, newspaper advertising, exhibits, and demon- 
strations all can be used to great advantage in connection 
with a concentrated campaign of this natxue. The key- 
note of the advertising to be used may be found through 
missionary efforts by having a salesman call on a sufficient 
number of prospects to determine the tendency. In many 
instances this will reveal the points of sales resistance in the 
minds of the ultimate purchasers. 

The salesman, in addition to calling on the large pros- 
pective users, might well call on the salesmen or agents 
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representing the manufacturer, as these salesmen are most 
likely to know when equipment is to be sold and if the 
product can be used. There is much co-operative sales 
effort that can be included in such missionary work and 
this should be made the keynote of this work. 




The advertisiiig mediums and the groups that they reach, in advertising the 

product referred to in the preceding figure. 

If the salesman, distributor, or dealer, as the case may 
be, can be sold sufficiently well so that he will bring the 
product to the attention of his customer, this will overcome 
a great deal of sales resistance and be of great assistance in 
closing sales. 

Having tested out all sales policies and found them to be 
entirely satisfactory and having made the necessary did- 
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tributing arrangements to take care of the consumer de- 
mand, the marketer can now give attention to creating the 
general consumer acceptance that will open up the largest 
possible field that can be handled by present production 
facilities. All of the fimdamental work must be well 
formulated and carried out before the most effective con- 
sumer advertising can be imdertaken. Unless the obstacles 
are removed from the consumer's path in securing what he 
is asking for in making the purchase, the advertising will 
not be fully effective. In too many cases the consmner 
advertising is expected to do the complete work and in 
such cases failures are sure to be recorded. This is the 
reason for logical marketing plans in which every element 
plays a part. It is a fallacy to assume that it is only neces- 
sary to create consumer acceptance and that dealer and 
manufacturer will be forced to fall into line, because such an 
assumption will cause to remain the resistance that will 
make the consumer advertising effective only in a small 
way. If the consumer finds that at every turn in his 
endeavor to secxire the product advertised, he is blocked, 
and effort is made to unsell him on his conviction, he soon 
will become convinced that his judgment is wrong after all. 
National Advertising. — Naturally in considering creating 
a broad consumer demand or acceptance, we turn to 
national advertising, because in a great many cases national 
publications solve the problem. Of course, they do not 
always present the most economical method of creating 
this consumer demand; in the case of products to be sent 
to a limited group or territory some other method may be 
just as effective and very much cheaper. However, the 
national publications are the correct solution of the present 
problem, in which it is assumed that the product has a 
prospectively broad distribution, and that there is plenty 
of capital available for a broad, complete campaign. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 

Methods of making up the appropriation — Factors to be considered — 
Component markets should be considered — Good records valuable — 
Controlling advertising expenditures. 

"How much shall I spend on advertising?''* must be 
answered with as many qualifications as the question, 
"How much shall I spend in building my plant?" 

In a general way the amount of money to spend on ad- 
vertising depends on: 

1. The money available for advertising. 

2. The objects to be accomplished. 

Perhaps the most common basis for the advertising 
appropriation is the advertiser's pocket-book. He can 
afford 80 much* This amount automatically becomes the 
advertising appropriation. The authors have no quarrel 
to pick with this chap; he is "one of us". Therefore they 
would like to urge this point to him with all the emphasis 
that can be put into written language: Be sure that you 
spend your advertising appropriation in such a way that 
it will develop a maximum power in Tprodudng sales for 
you. Don't follow blindly the methods of big advertisers 
with imlimited means. Concentrate your attention and 
the attention of your advertising counselor on getting as 
close as possible to direct results in the form of sales. 



Methods of Making up the Appbopbiation 

The following methods in making advertising appropria- 
tions are in common practice : 

1. No appropriation is made. 

2. The advertiser appropriates what he feels he can afford. 

3. The appropriation is based on the amount spent for advertising the 
precckling year. 
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4. A certain part of the profit made during the preceding year is set 
aside as an advertising appropriation. 

5. The appropriation is based on the prospective sales volume. 

6. An appropriation is set aside to cover all of the advertising. Then 
the appropriation is classified into various amounts to be spent on gen- 
eral publicity, campaigns on the various products, campaigns in the 
various industries, etc. 

7. The advertiser is carrying on more or less standardized practices 
in connection with the advertising of his regular products. He brings 
out a new product or enters a new field. An appropriation is set aside 
to cover an advertising campaign on the new product or in a new field. 

8. The advertiser can afford to spend a certain proportion of the price 
of his particular product in producing inquiries through his advertising 
in the magazines and in following them up by mail. This gives him 
a unit cost per expected sale, on which to base his appropriation from 
time to time. Of course he must use the mediums that give him results 
in accordance with his unit cost. 

Factors To Be Considered 

The advertising appropriation is based on the f oUovdng 
factors: 

I. In the ease of limited capital: 

1. Capital available for selling and advertising. 

2. Capital avsdlable for advertising. 

8. Low cost of some direct forms of advertising make them 
immediately available. 

II. In the case cf unlimited capital: 

1. The product. 

2. The sales volimie to be achieved. 

3. The percentage of the sales volume that can safely be al- 

lowed for sales and advertising expenses. 

4. The relation between sales effort and advertising effort 

needed to achieve the volume. 

5. Plant output. 

6. The capacity for expansion. 

7. Total consumption of the product in the case of a standard- 

ized product, like transmission belting. 

8. Total prospective consumption of the product, in the case of 

a specialty, like roller bearings for looms. 

9. Psychological factors in the market. 

10. The time the advertiser wishes to take to achieve his 
objective. 
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11. The goographical distribution of the prospects for the 
product. 

12. The distribution by industries of the prospects for the 

product. 

13. Competitors' sales volumes. 

14. Competitors' advertising. 

The appropriation is based by many on the expected 
volume of sales for the period covered. The appropriations 
set aside by manufacturers on this basis vary from two 
per cent, to five per cent, of their anticipated total sales 
volume. On special campaigns, as in the case of a new 
product added to his line, which he wishes to establish on 
the market, the manufacturer will invest his profit from 
that product for two or three years in advertising it. 

Where the advertising is simply to be an extension of 
already existing practices, the appropriation can be based 
on what has been done in the past. But in the case of a 
new product, of some marked departure from the products 
known by experience, or of an intention to dominate a 
market in which the advertiser has been weak, it is neces- 
sary to make first a study of the product in relation to the 
new market, a study of the market, and a study of adver- 
tising the product to this market. Intense study and 
thorough investigation of these factors in the field will 
provide the advertiser with a fund of statistics setting 
forth the limitations of the market, and with a sense of all 
the conditions of the problem. The campaign and the 
appropriation can then be laid down on a foimdation of 
knowledge. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to keep statistics 
in the advertising department on what one's successful 
competitors are spending on magazine advertising. The 
advertising rates in the various magazines are of course 
known and it remains only to keep track of the space 
being used by the competitors. 

The advertising appropriation should cover the entire 
anticipated cost of advertising in all of the various forms 
that are to be used. Proper allowance should be made in 
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arriving at the amount of the appropriation, for the correct 
balance that must be established between the various 
advertising mediums. It is not an uncommon occurrence 
for advertisers to appropriate a certain amount of money 
for advertising in the magazines and to neglect to make the 
proper allowance for the costs of getting out sales-clinch- 
ing literature in the form of letters^ booklets, catalogues, 
prospectuses, etc. 

The appropriation must be made up, of course, with one 
eye on the money and the other on the results that are 
desired to be accomplished during the period covered by the 
appropriation. Only such money should be set aside for 
advertising as is necessary to carry out effectively the sales 
plans. The sales campaigns should be outlined first, the 
advertising campaigns developed from these and then 
the money appropriated to cover the cost of these 
campaigns. 

Appropriating a fixed sum of money that is based on how 
much was spent on advertising the year before, on the 
total sales volume of the company, on a plan for '' dominat- 
ing" the market, or on any other such weak foundation is 
likely to cause a false attitude toward the advertising ap- 
propriation. ''There it is; our job is to spend it," is 
certainly a less desirable idea to have in the sub-conscious 
minds of the men in the advertising department than, "We 
have certain results to accomplish; here are the various 
objects; here are the various appropriations covering the 
respective campaigns to attain these objects." 

The important point in connection with the appropria- 
tion is this: Make a definite appropriation, whether the 
amount is small or large. If you can't judge what you will 
need to spend during the coining year, or what you can 
afford to spend, then set some shorter period. Surely you 
can plan i^ead three months. Once the amount covering 
a definite period is determined you will have a basis on 
which to plan your advertising, a basis on which to build 
a campaign. 
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Component Markets Should be Considered 

A manufacturer who distributes his product to several 
large industries might well make an allowance in making 
his appropriation for each one of these several industries^ 
because of the fact that conditions during the period cov- 
ered by his appropriation may not be equally prosperous in 
all of these industries. A manufacturer of power trans- 
mission equipment, for instance, should keep his eye on the 
various industries to which he is selling, and if a particular 
industry shows great activity he should increase his adver- 
tising for the time to that industry. There is nothing like 
going after the business hard at the time it potentially 
exists. 

f Certainly, there is less resistance to selling to an industry 
where business is brisk, than to an industry where condi- 
tions are a bit dull. By keeping statistics on the indus- 
tries to which the products are distributed, a line can be 
kept on the activity in these industries and the sales and 
advertising effort increased to correspond with the increas- 
ing possibilities in the industry at the time. 

Good Records Valuable 

There are no percentages that can be set down to cover 
advertising appropriations in general. Each advertising 
problem has its own peculiar factors. In the beginning of 
a company's history or in the beginning of a product's 
history a certain amount of groping must be done to find 
exactly the right path to follow. But the lack of certainty 
need not continue long if a careful watch is kept over the 
causes and effects put into operation by the spending of 
money on advertising. The intelligent, careful keeping of 
sales and advertising statistics will provide means for accel- 
erating results and for making economical appropriations. 

To a considerable extent the appropriation must be based, 
of course, on somebody's good judgment bom of intense 
experience in the advertising problem at hand. Condi- 
tions are constantly changing, and at the time of the appro- 
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priation the manufacturer probably faces an entirely new 
set of conditions. Nevertheless, good judgment can be 
assisted by good records 

Advertising is not an investment until the money spent 
on it has come back in the form of sales of compensating 
proportions. At the time the money is spent, it must be 
charged as an expense. The care with which the adver- 
tising campaigns are laid out and executed determines how 
much of the advertising appropriation can be charged 
later as an investment. 

In his early campaigns the manufacturer may be rather 
at sea in making his appropriation, because there is nothing 
available to serve him as a basis for how much he should 
spend and how he should spend it. However, the keeping 
of accurate records will provide him soon with valuable 
indices of what factors have been the most important in 
accomplishing results. The careful interpretation of the 
records and the factors they emphasize will result in intelli- 
gently planned campaigns and the necessary appropriations 
for them. 

Much^loose advertising practice can be charged to the 
rather commonly accepted saying that it is impossible 
to check advertising returns. We do not say "commonly 
accepted belief/' because we know that good advertising 
men believe that advertising returns can be checked. The 
saying has been so common that it has made a good " alibi '' 
for everybody. 

Some have developed statistics and systems, peculiar 
to their own advertising problems, and these systems pro- 
vide indices to the results being accomplished from time to 
time by the various campaigns t}iat are nm. The adver- 
tising manager who records intelligently his advertising 
expenditures, and the sales results that are being accom- 
plished, will have a basis for study that will reveal a sur- 
prising lot of definite relations here and there between the 
aavertising and the sales. And whatever of these relations 
can be discovered are extremely useful in planning subse- 
quent advertising appropriations. An ounce of "cause and 
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effect" deduced from caxefuUy kept statistics is worth a 
pound of guess-work when it comes to planning the various 
advertising campaigns to be run, how much money to 
spend on them, and how, when, and where to spend it. 

The accoimting department of the company usually 
asks the advertising manager to keep track of his expenses 
according to some classification placed in his hands. It 
is one thing to keep such a record of expenses and quite 
another to keep a record of expenses that will show the 
relation of every nickel spent to the sales results being 
accomplished in some particular direction. 

All money spent on advertising, directly or indirectly, 
should be chargeable to some definite sales object to be 
achieved. These objects should be set forth from a sales 
point of view and an accounting system established that 
provides the advertising manager with an index of the money 
being spent for these objects and the rates at which they are 
being accomplished. 

Controlling Advertising Expenditures 

To spend money intelligently for advertising and thus 
bring the greatest return it is absolutely necessaiy to know 
the rate of expenditure at each step. Charting of expen- 
ditxires on any campaign should begin just as soon as the 
first dollar is spent. For every campaign a record of the 
following items should be charted: 

A, Total sales of advertised products covering and over-lapping the 

period of the campaign. 

B. Total cost of advertising campaign. (The cost of the advertising 

at any point of the curve is the cost of the various messages 
actually reaching the market at this point.) 

1. Indirect advertising expense. 

2. Direct advertising expense. 

(a) Preparation: art, engraving, printing, etc. 
(fr) Space. 

The total advertising expense {B) can be considered as 
being made up of indirect advertising expense or overhead 
(1) and direct advertising expense (2). 

The indirect advertising expense (1) is made up of such 
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overhead accounts as salaries and travelling expenses of 
members of the advertising department, the advertising 
department's share of rent, heat and light, and the cost of 
the advertising department equipment — ^true overhead 
expenses. 

The direct advertising expense (2) consists of the costs 
of art work^ engraving, printing, space and other costs 
directly chargeable to the final advertisement that reaches 
the prospect. 

It is useful further to divide the direct advertising ex- 
pense into cost of preparation: art, engraving, printing, (a); 
and the cost of space, (6). 

By charting the sales (A) and the advertising expenses 
{B) graphically, the relation of the advertising exi>ense to 
the sales figures of the corresponding period will show the 
effects of the campaign. 

It is necessary to watch the ratio between the indirect 
advertising exi>ense (1) and the direct advertising expense 
(2), because as in any other branch of business the over- 
head must be watched and kept at a minimum. A good 
advertising manager can keep (1) from assuming too large a 
proportion of the whole and still make (2) most effective. 

It is helpful to know the relation of the cost of prepara- 
tion such as engraving and art work, (a) to the cost of 
actual space used (6). Generally speaking, the lower the 
circulation the higher this ratio will be, for the cost of 
preparing an advertisement for a trade paper of limited and 
specific circulation is seldom much less in actual dollars 
than the similar cost of an advertisement appearing in the 
high-priced space of a medium of national circulation. 

The actual charting of advertising expenses and cor- 
responding sales on regular co-ordinate paper or on logarith- 
mic paper will show very clearly just what effect the 
advertising has upon the sales at any point in the campaign, 
all other things being equal. A high peak in advertising 
expenses will not be justified unless the sales curve also 
takes a sharp upward turn soon after. Allowance must be 
made, of course, for the natural lag in sales. 
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In many businesses it has been found wise to spend for 
advertising a definite proportion of the sales receipts. A 
set of curves will aid in maintaining this ratio. If the 
sales curve goes up and remains up to such an extent 
that the advertising expenses are a very small percentage, 
then some worth while method of spending more money 
for advertising must be sought in order to keep the business 
in a healthy, stable, growing condition. 

Very often this increased advertising expenditure can 
take the form of the use of larger space or more frequent 
insertions in the same medium. This is, when advisable, 
an excellent method of increasing the productive advertis- 
ing expense without adding to the non-productive or 
overhead. 

An interesting instance of how these graphs can be very 
valuable occurred in the sales department of a company 
selling a technical product, the sale of which is affected 
by the amoimt of new building operations. The sales 
manager had plotted his sales against the figures for indus- 
trial building throughout the country and was delighted 
to find that his sales curve followed almost exactly the 
same form as the master curve. If there was a big boom in 
building which would show up on the building curves as a 
peak, there would be a parallel peak in his sales curve a 
month or two later. 

For some months he felt that his curve showed that he 
was getting his share of the possible business. As the 
amount of new building construction increased his sales 
increased, and vice versa. One day, however, in studying 
the curves, he woke up to the fact that the curves showed 
that he had always been getting a definite proportion of 
the new business, whereas he should have been getting 
business at an increasing rate. 

His sales had been increasing at a steady rate of about 
11 per cent, a month and his advertising disbursements 
were fairly constant. In July of that year he began to 
increase his advertising disbursements at a rate of about 
45 per cent, a month, almost entirely by using more space 
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and more insertions in the same mediums. Immediately, 
his sales began to climb at a rate of 20 per cent, a month, 
although the Industrial Building, which had been increas- 
ing at a rate of 33^ per cent, a month, actually slowed 
down to a rate of 6 per cent, a month increase. He was 
beginning to get, by means of increased advertising and 
selling efforts, an increasing proportion of the possible busi- 
ness, instead of a fixed proportion. 

The curves showing the relation between sales, industrial 
building, and advertising disbursements are shown on the 
accompanying figure. They are plotted on the ratio or 
semirdogarithmic paper in order to be truly comparable, 
since the three factors represent money units of different 
degrees; that is, the advertising disbursements amount to 
thousands of dollars, the sales amount to tens of thousands, 
and the building amoimts to millions. In the case of the 
factors' representing money units of widely different de- 
grees, plotting the curves on ratio or 8emi4ogarithmic paper 
makes possible a true interpretation of what is taking place, 
because equal slants on any one curve or on any two curves 
represent equal rates of increase or decrease. 

The study of curves of this nature often shows that a 
doubling of advertising expenditures will produce a tripling 
or quadrupling of sales. This is due to the -increase in 
productive advertising without a similar increase of non- 
productive and to the law of mass action which comes 
into play when a larger amoimt of advertising appears. It 
produces increased results because its increased momen- 
tum overcomes the inertia of the buyers. 

Sxirely every advertising manager should keep an accu- 
rate account of his expenditures for every campaign and 
plot these for his own information, as a quick, convenient 
way of showing resujits to the sales manager^ and as a 
help in obtaining appropriations from boards of directors. 

To know the relation between the trend of advertising 
and the trend of sales brings advertising not to the state of 
an exact science perhaps, but puts it on a logically sound 
business basis. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CAMPAIGN 

Planning the campaign — Continuity and distinction of character — 
The choice of mediiuns — ^Planning Weatinghouse advertising — 
National Tube Company campaign — Campaign in the teclmical 
magazines — ^The salesman's campaign — Co-operative advertising 
campaigns — ^The dealer's campaign — Localized campaigns. 

Planning the Campaign 

An advertising campaign is a complete plan of action; 
it employs the medium or all of the mediums that can be 
used economically in accomplishing the objectives. 

It is just as necessary for the advertiser of limited sales 
and capital to plan his advertising as campaigns, as for the 
big advertiser. Perhaps it is more necessary. The mis- 
takes the big advertiser makes can be charged to profit 
and loss. Low-efficiency sales work due to an imeconomi- 
cal use of advertising may put the small advertiser out of 
business. 

The simple, concentrated forms of direct mail advertising 
or the use of limited space in just the right technical maga- 
zine or magazines offer to the advertiser of limited resources 
inexpensive means of producing direct sales or of produc- 
ing inquiries that can be closed quickly into sales by direct 
representation. These limited expenditures should not 
be made, however, before a thorough study and analysis 
have been made of the problem in hand. The campaign 
should be based on facts. 

The laying out of an advertising campaign calls for the 
application of all the known advertising principles to the 
problem of gaining the objectives in the shortest possible 
time and with the least expense. 

78 
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It involves a careful study and a detailed analysis of all 
the data at hand and all the facts that can be established 
in the field. Advertising principles are general, but the 
correct application of them demands a special consideration 
for every product and its own market. The campaign must 
be planned with a full recognition of all of the factors that 
are peculiar to the special problem in hand. 

The PoirUs to he Considered. — The following are the points 
to be considered in planning the advertising campaign: 

I. Capital available. 

1. Capital available for marketing. 

2. Capital available for advertising. 

II. Production facilities. 

1. Capacity of the plant. 

2. Facilities available for expanding production. 

III. The distribution. 

1. The product and its component markets. 

2. Channels of distribution. 

3. Distribution territorially. 

IV. The objectives. 

1. The general purpose of the campaign. 

2. Direct sales objectives. 

3. Other objectives. 

V. Special market eonditums. 

1. The adaptation of the general campaign to various local or 

specific conditions. 

2. Special campaigns on particular applications of product. 

3. Special territories to be concentrated on. 

VI. Time elements. 

1 . The period of time during which the campaign shall be operative. 

2. The delivery of advertising messages quantitatively in propor- 

tion to the volume available in the market at various times 
during the period covered by the campaign. 

VII. Buying tnfiuences. 

1. The buying influences to be reached. 

2. Relative importance of various buying influences. 

VIII. Choice and co-ordination of mediums. 

1. Choice of mediums for delivering the messages. 

2. Co-ordination of aU of the mediums with one another. 
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3. Co-ordination of all of the advertising forces with all the 
sales forces. 

m 

IX. The dealer. 

1. The dealer. 

2. Dealer co-operation. 

X. CompetiUan. 

1. Competition. 

2. Competitors' advertising and campaigns. 

XI. General specifiroHona jor the advertising. 

1. Common characteristics of form and appearance in all of the 

advertising. 

2. Continuity in the substance of the advertising. 

3. Suiting the characteristics of the messages to the groups of 

prospects to be reached. 

4. Identification of the product. 

XII. Organisation cansideraHans. 

1. The effect of the campaign on the manufacturer's organization. 

2. The effect on the manufacturer's sales organization. 

3. The advertising organization available for executing the cam- 

paign. 

XIII. Costs and records. 

1. The cost of the campaign. 

2. Means of recording the results of the campaign. 

3. Means of recording the results accomplished by each medium. 

4. The possibilities of testing the campaign in a small way 

before extending it in a broad, expensive way. 

Getting the Sales Facta. — The elements of the campaign 
should be based on data secured in the field, conferences 
among members of the sales and advertising organizations, 
and with any advertising experts who can be consulted 
on the subject such as agencies, technical agencies, pub- 
lishers' service departments. When a company starts out 
to sell a product by means of salesmen, there is a chance to 
correct the sales policy from time to time, in fact almost 
from day to day, because the salesmen in the field have a 
chance to gauge the resistance, to make observations and 
criticisms of the sales policy, and to report these back to 
headquarters. A watchful eye at headquarters accumu- 
lates a mass of facts and data that helps quickly to shift the 
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selling policy from time to time to meet new conditions in 
the field. On the other hand, there is no way of doing this 
from day to day on the advertising. Once a campaign 
is launched it must be followed through. It costs a lot of 
money not to be right in the first place. 

The advertising manager should set down in some form 
what he wishes to accomplish with the advertising cam* 
paign, and then arrange systematically to fit into the 
general scheme the various instruments available for carry- 
ing out the campaign; that is, for making the idea behind 
the campaign effective out in the field. After the appro- 
priation for the campaign has been made, the actual 
work of executing it begins with analysing for the most 
economical medium or mediums to convey the messages. 

Every advertising campaign should be planned in com- 
plete co-operation with the sales department. Not even 
a single advertisement should be written without an insur- 
ance provided for himself by the copy writer that the sales 
point of view is thoroughly understood and can be com- 
pletely harmonized with in building the advertisement. 

The sales department and the advertising department 
are working to accomplish exactly the same object — ^to build 
bigger and better business. To say that the campaign 
on this objective should be planned to insure complete 
co-ordination of their operations and iminterrupted liaison 
between their forces might seem like repeating a truism. 
But the risk is taken, because the lack of this co-ordination 
in effort is very evident in much of the advertising that 
appears. 

The mass campaigns that are run should be planned 
with plenty of sales facts and sales points of view at hand. 
Further, a study by the advertising department of the 
operations and problems of the sales engineers in their 
various fields or territories will bring to the surface a great 
many possibilities for special campaigns or for special 
methods of advertising that can be executed to supplement 
the mass campaigns. These special campaigns can be 
characterized by an extreme definiteness of appeal running 
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through the messages— an appeal that will concentrate on 
the turning of prospects into customers. 

CONTINinTY AND DISTINCTION OP CHARACTER 

Advertising with a definite character or individuality 
causes the reader of the advertising to associate this in- 
dividuality with the manufacturer and his product. This 
paves the way for intensifying this association in proportion 
to the number of reactions created in the reader's mind by 
the advertising — ^which number, of course, is a function of 
the number of times he sees it, and its power. 

The following are some of the elements of the advertising 
form that can be standardized to establish continuity and 
to give a ''constant personality'' to the advertising: 
company's name, trade-mark, name of the product, type, 
color and color schemes, the paper (direct advertising), 
illustrations and their treatment, lay-out, borders, slogan, 
trade character, style of copy. 

In planning his campaign the advertiser should not 
make the effectiveness of one advertisement depend upon 
some far-fetched connection in form with some other 
advertisement. At least, no presumption can safely be 
made that the reader retains any of the detail of form that 
the average advertisement presents. 

This detail may be the result of the conscious striving of 
the advertiser for distinction. But a run through the 
advertising section of a technical magazine will convince 
any one that so far as character given by form is concerned 
any two advertisements picked from ninety-eight out of a 
himdred of them are as alike as two lodge members in their 
uniforms. These advertisements in the technical maga- 
zines have character, plenty of it, but it is given to them 
by the substance they contain. It is extremely desirable 
to create distinction in the character of all of the advertis- 
ing, to establish standards of form, iUustrations, types, 
trade-mark, and this should be done. But a conscious 
connection in the reader's mind, a continuity of reactions 
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in his mind; can be maintained more surely and more 
powerfully by the story and its dramatization. The very 
nature of the elements of form suitable for technical ad- 
vertising places limitations on the possibilities of achieving 
conscious distinction of character in the advertising by 
means of form. The possibilities of the story, properly 
dramatized, are unlimited. 

The Choice op Medixjms 

The following are the principal factors to be considered 
in making the choice of mediums. ''Mediimis" are any 
vehicles that can effectively convey advertising messages. 

i. The definiHon qf the group of prospects to he reached: 

1. Defined by type. (Note: No "class" distinction is necessary 
in advertising technical products, because the assumption can be made 
almost universally that the prospect has the money to pay for the 
product that is economical in operation.) 

2. Defined by their point of view in relation to the product to be 
adveitised. 

3. Defined by their point of view in relation to the service of the 
product. 

4. Defined by the weights of their respective influences goveniing 
the purchase of the product. 

5. Defined territorially. 

77. The d^nitUm of the varume mediums in relation to the respective 
groups of prospects to he reached: 

1. The sales effectiveness of the medium. 

2. The directness of the medium in reaching the group. 

3. The moral weight of the medium. 

4. The cost per unit prospect (not reader) reached. (The entire 
cost of the message divided by the total number of prospects reached.) 

Planning Westinghouse Advertising 

J. C. MoQuiston; of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company says: 

"Our advertising in general is based on a plan or schedule covering 
a yearly period^ dating from April Ist, synchronising with the fiscal year 
of the company. 

."To plan successfully in advance, a year's advertising work, it is 
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necessary for the Manager of the Department of Publicity and his 
assistants to hold frequent conferences with each of the section heads in 
the several Sales Departments. This procedure is necessary because 
the Department of Publicity, in its studies of market conditions, must 
obtain from the Sales Department a true insight into the nature of the 
products for sale in order to present properly our claims in meeting and 
overcoming competition. These conditions are complex and often 
problematical. To meet them successfully requires not only suitable 
apparatus, but a foreknowledge of demand, an understanding of the 
fimctioning and application of the apparatus, and particularly skill in 
presenting these facts and in capitalizing our research into marketing 
conditions, present and future. 

The Budget and the Mediums, — ^"Consideration is given to the amount 
of space required in technical advertising mediums, number of cata- 
logues, etc., required, and other advertising helps for each section. All 
the information covering the advertising needs of the various sections 
is brought together in the Department of Publicity, and the general 
advertising budget prepared showing by departments the total amount 
of money required for advertising, and in detail the amount to be ex- 
pended under the foUowing classifications: 

Popular advertising — ^Technical and trade advertising — ^literature, 
publications, distribution — Service helps — ^Window trimming — ^Diary — 
Articles for the press — ^Exhibitions and conventions. 

"Such a budget contemplates not only the specific needs in each 
department of sales but, also, the broader aspect of the company — ^that 
of cultivating and maintaining good will, etc., for which purpose in- 
stitutional advertising is included in the program. This advertising 
plan or budget, after receiving the endorsement of each of the Sales 
Department heads, is submitted to the Domestic Sales Conmiittee, 
composed of the Vice-President of the company and the sales depart- 
mental heads, for approval. It will be seen that by this procedure the 
more specific and detailed needs of the various branches of sales are as- 
certained, and later, the institutional features of the plan are joined with 
such advertising so as to gain for all, the greatest possible benefit. 

The Qreat Objective. — ^'^ Among conclusions reached by studying the 
results of the investigation of the Westinghouse business, it has been 
agreed not only by the advertising department but by the executives of 
the company that the advertising must have certain great objectives. 

"It must have continuity in form and appearance, so that the public 
wiU realize that it is the same great Westinghouse institution which is 
back of the advertising, whether it specifically mentions motors, genera- 
tors, heating appliances, or any other product. That continuity is 
obtained by using the same design, always in the same style of lettering 
and very prominently, and by showing the trademark circle tangent 
to a larger circle in every advertisement. 
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''So far as it is oonfiistent with the selling of individual products 
it emphasizes the f aot that the histoiy, experience and wide engineering 
knowledge of the company are extra assurance of quality and reliability 
to the buyer, no matter what kind of product is advertised. This rep- 
resents a fundamental selling and advertising policy established by the 
experience of the largest and most successful, advertised concerns in the 
countiy in recent years. It means just this— that it pays larger divi- 
dends to sell one big thing common to a line of products, pointing out its 
relations to the individual article under discussion, instead of advertis- 
ing separately a multitude of different brands, trade names, and products 
— some nationally, some locally, some in small space, some in big, and 
so on. 

"It means that it pays better and costs less to dominate a few of the 
best national publications with large space and frequent insertions than 
to use many mediums without dominating any. 

"Westinghouse advertising has not only a direct selling motive back 
of it, but also what may be termed an institutional motive. There are 
only a few institutions in this country who can claim for their product 
that it is directly related to the most important phases of human activ- 
ity and dviliised progress. 

" Westinghouse is one of the few. Its product has a direct relation to 
almost every form of industry — ^mining, agriculture, manufacturing, 
transportation, and to many aspects of timensaving, labor-saving, profit, 
power, domestic economy, and so on. 

"Therefore while we prepare and publish every year definite adver- 
tisements on fan motors, automobile equipment, other small motors, 
large motors, central station equipment, heating appliances, etc., all 
of these individual advertisements are part of a general plan to make 
the name Westinghouse first in the public mind whenever any aspect 
of electricity is mentioned. 

What InstUutional AdvertUinQ Does. — ^"The strongest form of insti- 
tutional advertising is that which takes as its subject something of 
genuine interest to the reader and then leads him directiy either to the 
product or the service that the institution has to sell. 

" In the case of automobile equipment advertising, for instance, we are 
dealing with a man who owns or expects to own a motor car. We are 
endeavoring to impress upon his mind not simply how Westinghouse 
equipment is made and why he ought therefore to purchase it, which 
merely suggests immediate comparison with competition, but to secure 
his interest by talking first about something which is right now in his 
mind and winning his confidence, making him understand that this is 
the great Westinghouse Company, known all over the world, which is 
back of the product, and thus securing a good will which comes back to 
us when he buys a car. '^ 

f' There is another reason why we have given perhaps more promi- 
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nence to automobfle equipment advertising than we would otherwise in 
proportion to its volume of business. That is that we have a point of 
contact with an immense part of the public vitally interested in the auto- 
mobile industry, and through that interest we have another wide 
channel through which to get across the idea of Weetinghouse leadership. 
"The preceding are larger objectives than merely making individual 
sales, though they do not in any way interfere with making individual 
sales, but stimulate them/' 

A National Tube Company Campaign 

L. F. Hamilton, National Tube Company, Httsburgh, 
says: 
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Planning an advertising campaign is purely a problem in selection — 
based on our peculiar needs and the limits of our appropriation. Fur- 
thermore, some concerns with different problems might not be able to 
use the idea outlined at all. What is t)ne man's meat is another man's 
poison. With these preliminary remarks I will outline the campaign 
in question. 

"In endeavoring to advertise NaHonal pipe we foimd that there were 
certain conditions in the consuming field which seeemed to demand fun- 
damental education rather than immediate selling arguments. 

"Our company has been in business for fifty years and expects to be 
in business for some few years to come — Whence we are interested in 
making an intelligent consumer. Speaking generally, the writer's ob- 
servation has been that any manufacturer of a quality product can 
afford to premise his advertising policy on making an intelligent con- 
sumer — and then his sales policy can be made such that he wHl secure 
his share of the business. 

"When casting about for a method of "putting across" a rather com- 
plicated story this thought occurred to us : Why not take a leaf out of the 
book of the successful editor? 

"The magazines of largest circulation invariably carry a certain num- 
ber of continued stories and usuaUy each number contains a synopsis 
of the previous chapters — so that anybody can pick up any number 
of the magazine and get the thread of the story. 

"Continued Story" Style of Copy. — "We did so. We divided our 
announcement into fifty-two different chapters — each one with a 
heading of its own — and each one complete in itself, but connected with 
all the others; and one essential of the campaign was that each announce- 
ment at the bottom carried a reference to each previous chapter, with 
fii» subject of each chapter. 

"For example, among the chapter headings were the following: 
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Early History of Pipe Making; The Ore and the Tube; The Bessemer 
Converter; Spellerizing; Materials for Pipe; Pipe Threading; Physical 
Properties; Bursting Pressures; Corrosion of Pipe in Coal Mines; Corro- 
sion of Pipe in Hot Water Systems. In fact, there were several chap- 
ters on durability of pipe in specific industries. 

"We could go on and on and mention the various chapters, but that 
would serve no useful purpose, for from the above chapter headings I 
believe the reader will get the general idea of the series. 

"We had double pages in the Iron Age^ and the Iran Trade Review, 
and began. 

"From the above I think it will be clear that the endeavor was not 
so much a selling campaign as an educational campaign. And, as 'the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof,' we naturally were inter- 
ested in finding out whether or not the story was 'getting across.' 

Coneumera^ Opinion of Copy Invited, — "Incidental remarks from dis- 
trict offices indicated that there was a considerable amount of reading 
of the series, but we wanted to get more definite evidence. Hence a 
letter was drawn up and sent to a selected list of large concerns in the 
steel industry, pipe consumers, etc. 

"I might go on and quote hundreds of answers to this letter but I 
shall give only the net results. 

"Two facts were developed: 

"1. A very considerable number of influential men (chief engineers, 
presidents, and managers) had read these chapters. 

"2. A very large number were able to offer distinct and definite 
comment. 

"For fear of being misunderstood, I want to repeat again that this 
method of advertising is not put forth as an advertising panacea in the 
technical field — ^it is not regarded as the only method of advertising, or 
anything of that sort. We had a more or less complicated story to tell — 
and told it — and we have definite evidence that a large number of influ- 
ential people read it and were influenced by it. I do not know what 
more technical advertising can be expected to do.'' 

A Campaign in the Technical Magazines 

The following story of a campaign in the technical maga- 
zines was written by D. J. Reagan^ the copy-writer of the 
publisher's service department that handled the campaign : 

''The enlarged campaign of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
began over a year ago (this is written April, 1920) . It had as its primary 
purpose, to establish the fact that all of this company's ten and more 
technical products, with their distinct trade names, are members of the 
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Chicago Pneumatic family. The idea was to get them thought of as a 
group — ^with the scope of each more widely recognized. In other 
words, the job was to make each unit known as a Chicago Pneumatic 
product with its broadest usage defined to every possible use in that 
unit's field. 

"As every unit is technical-made for technical use — ^the campaign 
was established through trade and technical papers because their readers 
are interested in the technical program of these papers — a program for 
technical progress — and because they represent the predominant pro- 
portion of buying power. 

"To establish the identity of each of these ten and more products, 
both as to species and family, the name of each unit — such as Little 
Giant Air DriU — ^was displayed prominently in a distinctive type, 
always in conjunction with the tail piece which emphasized Chicago 
Pneumatic. The names of all the members of the Chicago Pneumatic 
family were also displayed in this tail piece. Later, when the family 
connection was found to be established, the name of the unit advertised 
was then featured at the bottom of the page. 

"The predominant proportions of space for copy, heading, type body, 
name and addresses, and tail piece, were also established as other fea- 
tures of identity. After this, photographs showing the units working 
on the job were featured. A special method of retouching these photo- 
graphs gave them a distinctive character. 

"The heading appeared under the cut — ^in approximately the same 
position — and was carried in italics, of the same type of uniform size. 

"The type body has been run in two columns printed in a special 
type of unique spacing. The proportions of this body have been varied 
by the admission of small panels in italics, initial letters, or initial 
thumb nail cuts. Also, where several products are used on the same 
job, cuts of these have been displayed with the product featured. 

"UsuaUy the basis of space has been one page, but never less than a 
full page. The cumulative effect of continual schedules has proved 
their success. 

"The papers selected for their economy in reaching the great buying 
power interested in Chicago Pneumatic products have been used inten- 
sively. The schedules include the right frequency with invariably a 
change of copy, and the copy has aimed to cultivate intensively the 
specific market of each paper. This has been done by discussing the 
efficient, timely, and economical uses of Chicago Pneumatic products. 
New features and methods have been reported and examined and due 
credit given to the authority of the users. 

"In part this campaign has had to be educational — at first to estab- 
lish the identity of Chicago Pneumatic products — and always to demon- 
strate the dependability and economy of a given Chicago Pneumatic 
product under actual working conditions. It has sought to stimulate the 
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salesman, to suggest to prospective users the fitness of Chicago Pneu- 
matic to fulfill their requirements, and to remind present operators of 
the engineering service that is ready at all times to meet their problems 
and emergencies. 

'^The keynote has been the ideal of dependability buUt into Chicago 
Pneumatic products and demonstrated in performance and in sales and 
service. It has remained for this campaign to establish among those 
interested in Chicago Pneumatic products that they can inevitably 
"depend upon that name" whether stamped on the largest C-P air 
compressor or the smallest Midget-Drill." 



The Salesman's Campaign 

It has been said in a preceding chapter of this book that 
it has become rather a habit to think of '' advertising '^ as 
the advertising that is done in the magazines. This habit 
of thought causes a neglect of the many little things that 
can be done in the way of the use of the printed word to 
help the sales engineer increase his sales. The sales docu- 
ments may be so intimately a part of the engineer's sales 
cultivation work that some question justly might be raised 
as to whether these are really advertising. However, these 
sales auxiliaries can be made so very effective that the risk 
of having a discussion of them here called out of place is 
worth taking. 

These advertising helps for the use of the sales engineer 
in his territory or in the sale of the product to some partic- 
ular application really must be conceived by the engineer 
himself. But the advertising department can help him by 
building the messages and having them set into print, by 
supplying him with the necessary iQustrations for his 
prospectuses, by getting out special cards and annoimce- 
ments for him, by co-operating with him and backing him 
up. 

An Example of a Local Campaign. — ^As an example of a 
sales engineer's methods in fitting advertising into his 
sales work there is told in the following paragraphs the 
story of his complete campaign. He was sent into the 
Pittsburgh territory by a manufacturer of anti-friction 
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bearings to develop in that territory the sales of the bear- 
ings for industrial applications. The territory had never 
been worked consistently before he took up the work there. 
He had to plan his campaign from the groimd up. 

In tackling the work in the Pittsburgh territory it was 
necessary to consider several factors. First he made an 
analysis of the territory; the potential business; the suit- 
ability of his specialty to the prospects in the territory. To 
make this analysis it was necessary that he call on as 
many prospects as possible. While making these calls 
he was gaining an accurate idea of conditions, and at the 
same time he was working up an accurate mailing list. 

After several months of this analysis work it was 
evident that the greatest amoimt of business was to be 
secured from the steel mills. In this industry the one im- 
portant problem is the transportation of the steel. From 
the time that the iron leaves the furnace until it is shipped 
as steel, it is moved aroimd the plant in various ways. 
Naturally, bearings play an important part in this trans- 
portation. On account of the very severe duty obtaining 
in the average plant, plain bearings were used almost ex- 
clusively. Anti-friction bearings never had been given 
much thought because it never had been proved that they 
had the one important feature — ^reliability. 

In making his analysis, the engineer had imcovered 
a few applications of his bearing that apparently were un- 
known to his company. Having investigated the results 
secured, he was in a position to judge the future of his 
bearing business. He also was conversant with all of the 
conditions to be met. At the start, the entire industry 
was new to him so far as the various processes were con- 
cerned. Before starting his investigation he had spent 
several days at the library reading about the making of 
steel and about the particular plants in his territory. 

The Steel Mill Engineer. — In order to show the reasons 
for the particular treatment of the prospect, it will be best 
to cover in a general way the main characteristics of the 
average steel mill executive or engineer. If he is not a 
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graduate engineer he is at least the equal so far as engineer- 
ing ability is concerned. His work is always connected 
with his own activities; he has had no opportunity to 
commercialize his ideas to the point where he might employ 
some poor engineering. This feature accounts for the 
fact that only sound engineering is applied in his work. 
He does not take chances with his own tools and 
equipment. 

The -work develops a very broad-minded class of men. 
They meet you half-way every time. They are always 
glad to discuss improvements and accept all those that 
fit into their problem. A competitor is generally welcome at 
all plants. Before a new mill is built, a visit is usually 
made by the engineers of the new mill to other plants to 
secure the latest ideas on design. At one time the sales 
engineer's company was making a test on some ingot cars 
at a steel plant and in order to bring this test to the atten- 
tion of all mills it was decided to make it a public demon- 
stration, if permission could be secured. This was gladly 
granted by the steel plant officials because they regarded 
the work that the sales engineer was doing as being worthy 
of steel men generally. 

The steel mill engineer deals with facts. He reasons in 
terms of increased tonnage or cost in dollars and cents per 
ton of steel. If the product fits into the solution of his 
problems the sales engineer will be granted an audience. 

To meet such men it was necessary that the sales engi- 
neer be fully informed about the application of his product 
to steel mill equipment. It was necessary that he sell 
himself as an engineer. To do this he met as many of the 
steel mill engineers as possible and talked engineering 
design with them. He wanted to build up confidence so 
that he could work effectively later. 

After placing himself in a position to do more direct sales 
work, it was necessary that he investigate each individual 
plant so that his recommendations could be in the nature 
of a personal report to the particular company. These 
reports were worked up in the form of prospectuses. 
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The Advertising and Its ResiiUs. — The sales engineer 
put his whole heart into the preparation of the prospectus. 
Firsts he supplied himself with the complete, detailed, 
accurate; engineering data bearing on the particular appli- 
cation. The recommendation was carefully written and 
thoroughly illustrated. He arranged a logical presenta- 
tion of the case. Tl)ien he enlisted the assistance of the 
advertising department in giving the prospectus an attrac- 
tive, dignified form and appearance. 

A letter always accompanied the prospectus and was so 
worded as to cause the prospectus to be read. 

As suggested, the prospectus usually followed previous 
calls. The prospectus was sent when it was expected it 
could accomplish the desired result. Interest should be 
evident before such a prospectus is sent. Further, it must 
be followed by calls and subsequent letters. 

About the time that the engineer reached the point where 
he was sending out quite a number of prospectuses, his 
company started an advertising campaign in the technical 
magazines. This advertising was designed to fit right 
into his work. It showed that his company was behind 
him in the work. The advertising copy was selling copy 
and was the same story that he had been telling. Thus 
he was backed up in an engineering sense. 

Gradually he started to secure some business. Every 
time that one plant placed an order it gave him an excellent 
chance to go the rounds and inform the rest of this move. 
They were all interested in anything that was new in 
other plants. Possibly he could get them to make a similar 
move. In this way, he was able to secure some very 
large jobs. Finally, the bearing was practically standard 
equipment. 

While working with the prospectus and between calls, 
he made use of post-cards and special letters. These post- 
cards were made up to show equipment that was provided 
with bearings. Since he was on a cordial basis with his 
prospects he was able to send these cards as ''examples of 
first class equipment". The message was always personal. 
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The letters that were sent out always included some 
operating data that were of interest to the prospect. These 
letters were worded to show that the sales engineer had 
thought of the prospect in connection with these data. 
There was always a little selling in this letter but it was 
not very evident. 

Letters and cards were not sent unless the engineer had 
some information to give the prospect. In a like manner, 
whenever he called he tried to be of some service. He 
tried especially to leave with the prospect some informa- 
tion about the application of his product in another plant. 

The sales engineer's territory was placed on a self- 
sustaining basis, so far as individual advertising was con- 
cerned. All correspondence was handled by or through 
him and all mailing lists were carefully followed up by him 
for changes of positions or titles. 

The technical magazines were used to show the steel 
mill men that the manufacturer stood back of his product 
and back of his sales engineer. But a complete, continu- 
ous advertising campaign was run under the direction of the 
sales engineer in his territory. The campaign expressed 
itself in the form of prospectuses, letter-reports, letters of 
suggestions, blue-prints covering details of applications, 
photographs, results of tests, and post-cards. 

Co-operative Advertising Campaigns 

There are several kinds of co-operative advertising cam- 
paigns. Some of them are : 

1. Manufacturers in an association co-operate in running 
general advertising campaigns to educate their buying 
public along whatever lines may be necessary at the time. 

2. Several manufacturers who manufacture products 
that are standardized in some fields but specialties in 
others co-operate in carrying on educational advertising 
campaigns in the fields in which the products are specialties. 

3. A manufacturer supplies an important product to 
other manufacturers who use this product as a part or 
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accessory in making their own equipment. The manu- 
facturer of the part arranges with the manufacturers of the 
equipment to execute co-operative advertising campaigns 
featuring the advantages gained by the equipment because 
of the use of the part. 

4. Manufacturers who make products of the same gen- 
eral characteristics are sometimes divided into two or 
three camps because of the materials used in making the 
products. For instance, there are the cast-iron pipe 
people, and the steel pipe people; there are the leather, the 
rubber, and the canvas belt people. The manufacturers 
in one camp get together to advertise the advantages of 
the product as made with the material they use. 

The Dealeb's Campaign 

The dealer in machinery, mill supplies, heavy hardware, 
power transmission equipment should plan his campaigns 
with the following points in mind: 

1. The manufacturers who supply him equipment for re-sale are 
anxious to co-operate with him in developing maximum sales in his 
territory. 

2. The manufacturers are glad to supply any advertising material 
that is to be used economically. 

3. The dealer should have in his ofGice a correct, up-to-date list of all 
the prospects in his territory for each product he sells. This list should 
include the names, initials, and titles of all the buying powers of each 
prospect. 

4. The dealer should secure the assistance of the manufacturer of 
each line he handles in planning a campaign of direct mail pieces ad- 
dressed to the group of prospects for this line in the territory. 

5. Several such campaigns can be planned about the same time, and 
the mailings of the pieces can be timed so as to establish correct 
intervals. 

6. Attention to details; good lists; interesting and instructive cards, 
folders, booklets, broadsides; correct intervals for mailing; all these 
things are necessary to get the best results from direct mail advertising. 
The dealer who takes these up seriously and follows them through will 
reap a handsome reward in the form of increased volume. 

7. Direct mail is the most dependable form of advertising for the 
dealer. However, in some cases, special campaigns may require local 
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newspaper advertising, the use of bill-boards favorably located, or other 
means of obtaining publicity. 

Localized Campaigns 

In some cases it may be economical for a manufacturer 
to run intensive, localized campaigns. For instance, the 
manufacturer who makes a product that is sold largely 
to a market made up of anthracite mine operators has a 
localized markety the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. 
His advertising problem can be solved for that region by 
the application of the advertising methods most suitable 
to a localized territory. A study of the prospects in the 
region probably would develop, as the best means of adver- 
tising, the use of high-grade direct mail pieces, the use 
of newspapers and bill-boards in a limited way, and the 
use of the technical magazine read most generally by the 
executives of the anthracite mines. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE TECHNICAL AND TRADE MAGAZINES 

The schedule — ^The amount of space — Changiiig the copy — Judging 
the magazine from the editorial pages — Weetinghouse advertising in 
technical and trade magazines — ^Engineering societies' magazines — 
Advantages of technical magazines as advertising mediums — 
Negatives — Comparison of technical and popular magazine 
advertisements. 

The SCHEDtTLB 

It goes without saying that whatever advertisements 
appear in the magazines should arrive there as a result of a 
carefully planned campaign^ of which the appearance of the 
advertisements in the magazines is just a part. The in- 
stantaneous writing of an advertisement to get it into the 
magazine just ahead of a closing date is very likely to be 
sinfully wasteful. 

The advertisements should be planned to fit in with the 
other elements of the complete campaign and they should 
be worked out as a series. Once the general outline is laid 
down covering the sales ideas that are to be published, then 
steps can be taken to secure sufficient advertising ammuni- 
tion to provide selling power for the series. With these sales 
ideas, the advertising ammunition, the necessary illustra- 
tions, and the data at hand, the building of the individ- 
ual advertisements can be begun. Of course the treatment 
of the presentation of the message, the illustrations, the 
copy will be varied to harmonize with the character of 
every one of the publications in which the advertising is to 
appear. 

The dates on which the advertisements appear in the 
various magazines should be based on a carefully made 
schedule. This schedule must recognize: 

99 
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1. The relations of the time of appearance of any one 
advertisement in any one magazine to the dates of appear- 
ances of other advertisements in other magazines. 

2. The relations of the various dates to one another. 

3. All of the time elements of the complete campaign. 

The Amount of Space 

The amount of space to take in the technical and trade 
miagazines varies in rdlation to the advertiser's pocket-book 
and to the objects to be accomplished. If the advertiser 
has plenty of capital available for advertising there is not 
great danger of being extravagant in the use of space, 
because the cost per imit of space is comparatively low. 
What real extravagances in the use of space by large manu- 
facturers exist in practice are due to the unintelligent use 
of the space. 

If the magazine is to be looked on as a directory by the 
advertiser who wishes to have his name and products 
listed there for the possible reference of buyers, then as 
much can be accomplished for this purpose in a quarter- 
page or half-page as in larger space. The small advertiser 
who can afford only a few inches of space, of course, can 
count on the full benefit of the directory value of the maga- 
zine. And a small space intelligently used, even can have 
considerable selling power. 

The small space that is used intelligently will have more 
sales power than the large space that has a neutral tone — at 
least the small space will be much more economical. How- 
ever, on the other hand, space is an important element in 
the sales force of an advertisement, and this force can be 
accelerated so greatly by increasing the space that it pays 
to take plenty of space in these publications, assuming all 
the other elements have been arranged on an economical 
basis. 

The Big Drive. — ^Advertisers seemingly are not conscious 
of the possibilities of the use of large units of space in the 
technical or trade magazines as a means of dominating 
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their markets. The ''big story" can be "^afr<iYer?^V€aiy-v 
eflfectively by the use of several pages per magazine per 
issue. Putting the pages in attractive colors^ of course, 
increases the power of the '' smash '\ The technical and 
trade magazines offer a great advantage to the advertiser 
contemplating a '^ dominating" campaign. He not only 
can insure that all of the readers of the magazines will see 
his spreads in color, but he can suit the treatment of each 
advertisement to the publication in which it appears. 
Thus he can combine the force of his mass, which accomp- 
lishes publicity, with the directness of his appeal, which 
accomplishes sales. 

Changing The Copy 

The advertiser who is trying actually to sell his product 
by means of his advertising will see to it that his adver- 
tisements are changed with each issue of the publication. 
The only exception to this rule is the advertisement that 
has proved its right for a second or third appearance by 
positive results obtained. It is as wasteful to change an 
advertisement just for the sake of changing it, as it is to 
run one advertisement indefinitely. But, let it be repeated, 
the only justification for a second or third insertion is that 
of proved results. Thus, a manufacturer might wish to 
obtain through advertising, a wide distribution of a cata- 
logue. If the first appearance of the advertisement pro- 
duced results it is logical to assume that a second insertion 
will also produce results, for the reason that, of a given 
issue, all readers do not see all advertisements. It 
would, therefore, be good advertising to continue such an 
advertisement until it ceased to pull well, or until the 
advertiser thought that the catalogue had obtained a sufiK- 
ciently wide distribution. The great temptation with 
many advertisers, however, is to repeat the same adver- 
tisement, not because of the tangible results obtained but 
rather because of what charitably may be called ^'inertia'\ 
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WeU Defined Groups. — ^Every technical advertisement 
should be addressed to a well defined group of buyers. 
The solution of the specialized problems of the buyers in 
this group is essentially the basis for the editorial contents 
of the particular paper. Consequently, if an advertiser 
will really sense the editorial purpose of the paper, or, to 
put it another way, if the editor of the paper has really 
sensed the problems of his industry, the advertiser will 
find the right way to reach the readers of that publication 
by studying intensively just what the editor does to reach 
them. 

In the past, advertisers have been inclined to look upon 
technical and industrial and business papers as a whole as 
"trade papers''. They have lumped all sorts of papers 
under this general heading, and have not realized that in 
the field of technical journalism there are cleaner-cut 
Imes of editorial appeal than are to be found in any other 
class of publishing. 

What the average advertiser has often called the '^ trade 
papers'' may be classified first into two broad groups: 

(1) papers for direct buyers or recommenders of equipment 
or products, who really are a final consumer group; and, 

(2) papers for middle-men, having to do more concretely 
with "trade", as it relates to buying and selling. 

The American Machinist^ for example, is a paper belong- 
ing directly in the consumer group. It is not a trade 
paper, in the correct sense in which that word is used. 
Electrical Merchandising ^ on the other hand, is an example 
of a trade paper. A considerable amount of money is 
mis-spent by the unintelligent use of mediums without a 
clear conception of their editorial functions and purposes. 
The shrewd advertiser who first classifies papers broadly 
into these two groups, and then goes further to find the 
editorial appeal of these papers in the particular group, 
will insure the directness of the appeal of hJs advertisements 
in these papers. 
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The Editorial Appeal. — Take the consumer field of 
business papers^ for example, and analyse it a little more 
fundamentally from the editorial appeal of the papers, and 
the opportunity for direct copy to certain groups will be 
evident. The editor of a class journal in the consumer field 
may be editing his paper for the business men of that 
field, for the engineers in that field, or for the common 
motives that bind that field together and make it an 
industry. 

If the editor is directing his paper to the management 
field of industry, he will take up the problems of the field 
from the point of view of increasing out-put, or reducing 
costs, or improving the product, or increasing the profits. 
In other words, he will interpret the problems of the field 
from the point of view of the man who reads his paper. 
He will select from the field material that helps his reader, 
the manager, increase his profits or reduce his costs, or 
handle labor more effectively. 

Harmonized Copy Appeals. — In this editorial motive is 
to be found a copy appeal for a certain group of papers, and 
advertising copy instead of being purely descriptive of the 
product can best be written for that paper by getting into 
it the same motive that guides the editor in his selection. 
An industrial crane advertisement, for example, may be 
written to show the technical features of the crane, or 
the general advantages of that piece of equipment, and it 
may command the attention of the reader of the technical 
journal. But if that journal has a management appeal, 
the copy will sing the same story as the editorial pages, if 
the copy writer, instead of talkmg about cranes, will talk 
about reducing the cost of handling material in a plant, and 
arrest at once the attention of the manager who is face 
to face with just that problem. 

Take another example to show how the study of the 
editorial pages and an \mderstanding of the editorial 
purpose of the paper will help in judging the value of a 
medium, and, what is more important, insure intelligent 
use of that medium. A manufacturer of mechanical 
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stokers may advertise in Power, in the Electrical Worlds or 
in the Electric Railway Journal. Power is read by men in 
responsible charge of power plants, and engme and boiler 
rooms wherever power is used in industry. The editor is 
interested broadly in the problem of making power plants 
efficient, and his primary appeal is to the men directly 
responsible for power plant efficiency. He deals with the 
technical problems of that efficiency, the buying, handling, 
and storing of coal, the best ways to fire coal, and so on. 
Copy on stokers that tells how stokers increase boiler 
efficiency, how they can be handled and operated in power 
plants, is effective copy for Power. 

Electrical World also has to do with the problems of 
power generation, but from the point of view of the lighting 
company or central station. The lighting company mana- 
gers and engineers who read Electrical World read it as 
manufacturers of power interested not alone in the prob- 
lems of power plant economy, but also in the relation of 
the cost of power to the problem of selling power and utiliz- 
ing it to get the best service. In the central station, the 
peak load on the power plant comes at evening, in most 
cases just as the night lighting load comes on the lines. 
The editorial section of Electrical World will have articles 
on how stokers meet these conditions in a plant. If a 
stoker manufacturer will tell how his particular stoker meets 
such conditions he will have used a kind of copy that has 
an immediate appeal to the manager of the plant, and that 
is in tune with the general editorial appeal of the paper in 
this particular field. 

Similarly, the problem of power supply in another special- 
ized field, that of the electric railway, may be treated in the 
Electric Railway Journal. The relation of the power cost 
to the operating cost of the railway is a subject in which 
the readers and editors of the Electric Railway Journal are 
intensely interested. The advertiser will register if he 
makes his appeal to the same readers by telling them how 
his stoker may help reduce the operating costs of the elec- 
tric railway. 
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The Editor^ 8 Leadership. — It is not generally recognized 
how the editors of trade papers are moulding opinion with 
regard to the trade conditions of an industry, and how it is 
possible to make the advertising help get something done 
in a very real way. The editor of the trade paper is the 
natural third party in promoting trade reforms in an in- 
dustry. Buyer and seller in a retail or re-sale field have 
natural differences in viewpoint. The buyer may not 
and cannot take one himdred per cent, the seller's point of 
view, and vice versa. Accordingly, the editor often has 
the opportunity for leadership by showing them their 
common relation to the final consumer and pointing out the 
advantages to be gained by co-operation, and not by com- 
petition, or by the more fundamental consideration of the 
individual benefits to come from the final consumer by 
better trade practice. The advertiser often may judge 
the strength of a trade medium by its success in helping to 
accomplish these reforms. The trade paper, with its paid 
staff of trained men in touch with all branches of the indus- 
try, usually can carry out more consistently and more 
intelligently what may be called a trade propaganda with- 
in the industry than can an association, because once its 
sincerity of purpose is recognized and its independence of 
thought established, it is obviously the vehicle for putting 
the forces of publicity behind a movement for good. 

This relation between trade paper and the develop- 
ment of a field may be illustrated in the case of Electrical 
Merchandising. A few months before the Armistice was 
signed, the War Industries Board decided that manufactur- 
ers could no longer make and sell certain classes of elec- 
trical devices and appliances. Immediately, the editors 
of Electrical Merchandising saw in this the opportunity for 
leadership, to maintain as far as possible the sales organiza- 
tions of the industry at a time when nothing could be sold. 
The paper turned itself into a medium for telling the trade 
how to carry out in detail the mandates of the War In- 
dustries Board, and showed in practical ways what could 
be done locally to hold trade, what could be done with 
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immediate stocks on hand, and so on. The advertisers, 
taking the cue from this appeal, showed in detail what 
stocks were available in certain lines, how they could be 
sold, what stocks or repair parts were available for mak- 
ing the alterations, and so on, with the result that very 
quickly the industry was put on a war-time basis without 
greatly distiu*bing the general sales conditions. 

It is the editor's function to make his industry conscious 
of new problems, to lead it in the development of better 
methods and better practice. The value and strength of a 
journal as an advertising medium may often be judged by 
its relation to its field in this respect. 

The Dramaiic Mass Appeal. — ^There is one class of papers 
that includes essentially papers of the industry, specialized 
as to field, but not specialized as to the class of men reading 
them. The relations between the engineer, the manufac- 
turer, the jobber, and the dealer in certain industries are 
so homogeneous that these men are aU interested in cer- 
tain broad problems of the industry as a whole. 

As a consequence thinking men of all groups look to some 
one paper as a place for the discussion of the common prob- 
lems of the industry. In a paper of this class, it is often 
possible to arouse an industry to action by the same dram- 
atic appeal that the editors use in getting the attention of 
all these different readers. For example, in the electrical 
industry the development of our natural water powers is 
a subject of common interest to all the men in the industry, 
whether they have to do with the financial, engineering, 
manufactm*ing or the trade branches. Moreover, in this 
industry the lighting company that supplies power for the 
operation of electrical devices, in a unique way has rela- 
tions to all these other branches of the industry. The edi- 
tors of a journal Kke the Electrical World consequently talk 
to the thinking men of the whole industry. 

The advertisers in the same way may talk to them, pro- 
viding they sense the problem in this broad way and make 
their appeal to the common thinking of the industry. 
This opportunity to arouse an industry to action by drama- 
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tic appeal is something to which attention has only recently 
been called by the technical advertiser. As a practical 
matter this often can be accomplished by the use of liberal 
space or colored inserts. Such advertisements really can 
be made cross sections of the advertiser's relation to certain 
of these great problems of industry, and as a consequence 
can be written in the same spirit as the editorial pages. 

In a recent number of the Electrical World there appeared 
a series of advertisements by many manufacturers planned 
designedly to arouse the industry to action in the develop- 
ment of our water powers. This series of advertising was 
essentially a follow-up on the broad interpretation of this 
problem to the industry itself. The idea gained force not 
alone because it presented the thought in large space, but 
because it emphasized in a dramatic way a fundamental 
idea in water power development and aroused the thinking 
men of the industry to their opportunities in this respect. 

In the same way a journal like the Engineering News- 
Record has a tremendous editorial influence upon the 
highway program of the nation. The opportunity for 
crystallizing a constructive program of highway develop- 
ment exists in the advertising, as well as the editorial pages. 
The idea may be developed dramatically by any advertiser 
who sees this broad opportunity, and uses four, six, or 
eight pages of space to dominate and force the idea home. 

The Editor a Saleaman of Ideas. — ^Judging an advertising 
mediimi from its editorial pages, in short, means not only 
that the advertiser may classify the mediums in his field so 
that he will use these intelligently, but it means also study- 
ing the editorial pages from the point of view of finding in 
them the wave of appeal to the readers of his copy. The 
editor of any worth-while business publication is a sales- 
man of ideas. The advertiser does not buy white space 
merely, but the editor's interpretation of the needs and 
desires of a group of readers which has given that paper 
individuality and makes its circulation distinct from that of 
another paper. Once the advertiser visualizes the tech- 
nical journals in this light, he will consciously use them in- 
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telligently as a part of his sales program. The editorial 
pages of the technical magazine may be considered to be 
the multi-page advertisement to the readers, urging them 
to better methods, to improved quality, to better under- 
standing of their industries, to greater profits. The ad- 
vertising section may be considered as a multi-page coupon, 
each page of which is signed by an advertiser, who tells 
how his particular product answers the problems whose 
general solution have been suggested in the editorial pages. 

Westinghouse Advertising in Technical 
AND Trade Magazines 

Of the technical and trade magazine advertising of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, J. C. 
McQuiston says: 

"Considering the very extensive range of electrical products that our 
company manufactures and markets, including many specific classifica- 
tions and still more subdivisions, each designed for certain applications 
to numerous industries and human needs, it can be perceived readily 
that our advertisements, to reach all possible buyers, must find place 
in a great many and a great variety of technical and trade journals. 
Of mediums of this class alone, we advertise in one hundred and fifty 
or more. 

"The fundamental principles underlying our entire advertising prac- 
tice are essentially the same, but the forms or methods of presentation 
and the mediums employed, naturally must coiJorm to the specific 
nature of the individual products and the various types of users. The 
appeals must be made to excite the particular interest of many classes 
of buyers and many types of each class, such as resale manufacturers, 
jobbers, dealers, contractors, and the multitude of users of each type 
in each classification. The selling points themselves and the nature and 
avenues of presentation thus present a wide variety: e.g,, the appeal on 
the feature of a quick turn-over would count strongly with the dealer, 
but would not interest the user, who could more readily appreciate the 
elements of simplicity of construction, durability and low maintenance 
cost. 

''In a general way we desire so to impress the salesman with the 
necessity and value to him of advertising that he may perceive, with 
some vividness, its relation to personal salesmanship. The two form 
a close tie-up system of marketing. 
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''The following considerations underlying all advertising methods, as 
outlined by one of the Sectional Heads in the Supply Department is 
indicative of the processes employed by most of the other departments 
and sections. 

Apparatus on Which a Technical Appeal Must he Made to Operating 
Engineers, — ^''A heading is sought that will attract the attention of an 
engineer who should be interested in the use of the apparatus. 

"Illustrations are used that will also attract attention, and in some 
cases, as in the newer forms of electrolytic arresters, these include a 
diagram of connections to illustrate in a technical manner, the work- 
ing of the device. 

"The first statement under the heading, and which is made in rather 
prominent size of type, is sometimes a part of the large type heading, 
or sometimes a sequence to it, stating concisely what the apparatus will 
do, or where it should be applied, whichever is the more important 
message to be conveyed. 

"In the general text of the advertisement, a more detailed description 
is given. This may be rather long in the case of certain apparatus where 
a new idea is to be brought out, on the basis that we have secured the 
interest of the man we wanted to reach and thai he will read through a 
considerable statement of concisely recorded facts. On the other hand, 
in advertising older and better known apparatus, it is better to use only 
a few pertinent statements in bold face type covering its application 
and operation. 

Apparatus That Appeals to the Non-Technical Operating Man. — "The 
same general lines are followed as the foregoing, except to eliminate any 
purely technical description and to bring out the convenience of instal- 
lation, economy in operation, and the safety to operators. This class 
includes such apparatus as small lightning arresters, fuse boxes for 
distributing transformers, small circuit breakers and similar lines. 

Apparatus for Sale Principally to Jobbers or Other Resale Customers, — 
"This includes such apparatus as knife switches, fuses, etc. and depends 
on the nature of the advertising medium; as for instance, the same ad- 
vertisement to the operating man, as stated above, in such a paper as 
the Electrical World, would be advertised to the jobber-dealer and con- 
tractor, but differently in magazines going to only these two classes. 
While the general outline as stated above, would be followed, and the 
points to be brought out are partly the same points as mentioned in 
the second class above; in addition, any points would be included 
that will indicate the desirability of the apparatus as a resale proposi- 
tion, such as high profit upon resale, satisfaction to the user, mainten- 
ance of stocks at different points in the country, etc. 

Reference to FoUoto-up Literature. — "All advertisements should refer 
to the literature best suited to the class of customers addressed." 
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The Magazines of the Engineering Societies 

An interesting development in the technical journal 
field is the recent reorganization of old publications or the 
starting of live new publications by the national engineer- 
ing societies. These societies evidently are developing a 
consciousness of the great power they can wield for better- 
ment in professional; industrial^ and political affairs. 
Their publications naturally are their best means available 
for giving publicity to their aims and crystallizing the 
thought of their own members in such form as will serve 
as a stimulus for common action. These publications^ of 
course^ can achieve a very high editorial standard because 
the members of the societies can be counted on to supply 
much of the editorial material. And a member's profes- 
sional pride stimulates him to do his best when he writes 
for the magazine of his own engineering society. 

Advantages of Technical and Trade Magazines 
AS Advertising Mediums 

1. Great bujring power per average reader. 

2. The readers of a good magazine include practically all of the buy- 
ing powers of the field in which the magazine circulates. 

3. Technical products due to their very nature are bought largely 
on the ^'sayHso" of technical men. Technical men read the technical 
magazines. The technical man who is really a prospect for the pai^ 
ticular service of a product reads a certain technical magazine, in which 
the product can be advertised. 

4. The best technical and trade magazines keep accurate classifica- 
tions of their subscription lists. These afford the advertiser a means 
of defining accurately the interests and buying powers of the group 
reached by the magazine. 

5. The advertiser can make a direct appeal based on the reader's 
interests as interpreted from what is presented to them by the editors 
of the magazine. 

6. The magazine with a definite character is a reflection to the 
advertiser of a well defined group of readers, to whom he can address 
a definite selling appeal based on the service his product can perform 
for that group. 

7. High circulation ideals. 
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8. Concentration in building circulation on "buying-power" sub- 
scriptions. 

9. Best magazines will accept advertising only if it advertises a prod- 
uct whose use is more or less peculiar to the fields they cover. This 
is another feature that intensifies the concentrated power of these 
magazines. 

10. The subscriber reads his technical or trade magazine with a 
"bread and butter" point of view, an interest comparatively easy to 
stimulate. 

11. The integrity of the editorial standards. 

12. Editorial columns of standard publications unbiased by special 
commercial interests. 

13. Faith of the reader in "his" magazine. 

14. Marketing and advertising counsel and service to the advertiser. 

15. The prices charged by the publishers per unit of space are com- 
paratively low. 

16. Lack of waste circulation. 

17. The limited field of any particular technical or trade magazine, 
the definition of this field that can be established by a study of the 
editorial columns, the great average buying influence of the readers, the 
directness with which the prospects can be reached, and the low prices 
per unit of space, all go to make the trade and technical magazines 
effective, economical mediums for advertising technical products. 

Negatives 

1. Probably the greatest adverse criticism that can be made of the 
technical or trade magazines as mediums can be based on the great 
masses of advertising that single issues of some of the publications con- 
tain. It is not uncommon to see a magazine carry four hundred solid 
pages of advertising with perhaps only fifteen to twenty per cent, edi- 
torial matter. It goes without saying that every page that is added to 
the advertising section after a certain reasonable limit has been reached 
depreciates the sales value of every other page of advertising already 
there. 

2. The colored inserts that appear to an increasing extent in some of 
the trade and technical magazines are evidence of the fact that the 
advertiser appreciates the small chance of having his advertisement seen 
in such a great mass of advertising as appears in some of the technical 
and trade magazines. Incidentally, the fact that the publishers sell 
the advertiser colored inserts constitutes a recognition on the part of the 
publishers that some means is necessary to attract attention in such a 
mass of advertising. Of course, each colored insert in the advertising 
section depreciates the advertising pages that are taken in the normal 
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way and that must just run a chance of being noticed. The more in- 
serts that are run, of course, the more the value of the inserts themselves 
becomes depreciated. 

8. The publication of "special issues", which carry an extra mass of 
advertisements and additional editorial material, the total span of 
which is far greater than any span of attention the average reader of the 
magazine possibly could be expected to have for it. 

4. Lack of some means of getting the reader over into the advertising 
section. Of course, the presumption can be made fairly that he goes 
there, anyhow, of his own accord. But, after all, this is a presumption, 
and some means should be used of insuring his getting over there. Per- 
haps, an interpolation of the editorial matter into the advertising seo- 
tion is the solution of this. 

5. Too many editions of some of the magazines, considering the lack 
of news value in their editorial pages. Lack of the news element makes 
frequent editions unnecessary; fewer editions would raise the editorial 
standards of the material published. Also, too frequent editions of a 
publication that is lacking in news appeal deadens the reader's respon- 
siveness to the publication, including the advertising in it. 

6. Of course, not all technical and trade journals are equally good. 
Some of them have little to reconmiend them, and it is strange to note 
the benevolence of some advertisers in helping keep them alive. These 
publications are superficial, and make no sincere effort to achieve the 
high editorial standards that are necessary to insure reader interest. 
Possibly the advertiser realizes this but feels that the cost is so low for 
the space used that he can not be very badly wrong about keeping the 
publication on his list; and he feels that he will take a chance on the 
advertising in it doing some good, in proportion perhaps to what he is 
paying for it. 

CoifPARisoN OP Advertisements in Technical 
AND Popular Magazines 

A comparison in general of the advertisements of tech- 
nical products appearing in technical magazines on the 
one hand and in popular magazines on the other was drawn 
by the purchasing engineer who criticized the advertise- 
ments shown in Chapter XXII. About fifty advertise- 
ments of technical products were sent to this engineer 
equally divided, technical and popular. The purchasing 
engineer volunteered the following general comparison of 
the advertisements : 
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" On the whole, I believe the advertisements in the technical magar 
sines are better gotten up and are more to the point than those shown 
in the popular magazines. In fact, I think a great many of the tech- 
nical magazine advertisements ceuld well have been used in popular 
magazines. 

''In discussing these advertisements, I have attempted to take the 
viewpoint of the reader of the techm'cal magazine and I am presuming 
that he is a little better informed with reference to the product described 
than the man reading the popular magazine advertisements. 

"The general criticism that I would make of the advertisements 
shown in the popular magazines is that they are too complicated and 
therefore not easily absorbed at a glance by the reader. The reader of 
the advertisements of the popular publications generally glances through 
them with more haste than does the reader of the advertising section of 
the technical publications. The reader of the advertisement section 
of the technical magazines is usually looking for information, whereas 
the reader of the advertisements in the popular magazines usually has 
this work more or less thrust upon him because of the fact that the 
reading matter for which he purchased the magazine is extended through 
the advertisement section. For this reason, the technical advertise- 
ment in the popular magazine should be shorter, more concise in its 
statement, and more easily absbrbed than the advertisement of similar 
nature appearing in a technical magazine. 

''This is of course a disgression from the work which you have asked 
me to do, but I am going into this detail simply to explain the view- 
point which I have adopted in criticising these advertisements from the 
buyer's viewpoint. By a buyer's viewpoint, I mean that viewpoint 
of the man who influences the buyer. This man we might term the 
secondary purchaser. It is of course to reach this secondiury purchaser 
that the popular advertisement, as I understand it, is used. 

"On the whole, I think that the advertisements of technical products 
in the technical magazines are much superior to those of technical 
products in the non-technical magazines. But there are of course 
exceptions." 
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CHAPTER X 

THE POPULAR MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 

Large element of speculation — ^An illustration of when to use national 
advertising — ^The economic factors to be considered — ^Westing- 
house advertising — ^Making the appeal fitr— Newspapers — Choosing 
the magazine or newspaper* 

Labgs Element of Speculation 

The very nature of advertising causes an element of 
speculation to be included in any campaign that is planned. 
It is not possible to predict accurately how the series will 
"get across'', to tell in advance just how a piece of copy 
wUl "pull ". In the-more conservative forms of advertising 
the technical product, however, it is possibile to reduce this 
speculative element to a minimum, because, although the 
total appropriation may be large the amoimt of money 
actually spent in any particular medium is comparatively 
small, the limits of the medium are well defined, and it is 
possible to establish means of checking returns from the 
medium. 

Advertising the technical product in popular magazines 
and newspapers is often highly speculative. The appro- 
priation for the campaign involves the spending of a con- 
siderable amoimt of money, it is extremely difficult to 
forecast any tangible results, and it is frequently impossible 
to trace any direct effects of the campaign after it is con- 
cluded. Some of the money spent in this way, it is true, 
secures handsome returns, far bigger returns than could 
have been secured by "plugging'' along in a more con- 
servative way. In general, however, so far as advertising 
the technical product is concerned, imtil more data have 
been amassed to guide the technical advertiser in his use 
of the mediums of general circulation, these mediums must 
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be "played" as a "long shot" with the accompanying 
chances of gain or loss. 

As has been stated in Chapter II, this book interests itself 
in the intelligent; aggressive publicity that is concentrated 
directly upon increasing sales. Little consideration has been 
given to any other factors that may influence the manu- 
facturer of a technical product to start a campaign, or to 
consider an increase in his present advertising appropria- 
tion. The present discussion of popular mediums is con- 
fined, therefore, to this point of view. 

An Illustration of When to Use 
National Advertising 

There is a point in the development of the sale of the 
technical product where the use of popular mediums is 
perfectly logical, but to use such mediums before the proper 
time is to invite financial loss. By way of example, the 
sale of a rear axle for trucks will be considered, and, step 
by step, the development of the advertising will be sketched 
from the time of the conception of the business to the time 
of a wide adoption of the product. 

At the start, comes the trade paper campaign. As the 
advertising appropriation is a modest one, one or two of the 
trade papers going to the truck manufacturers may be 
used. This advertising is co-ordinated with sales work in 
the field and direct-mail matter. This work results in the 
adoption of the axle by a limited number of truck manu- 
facturers. The advertising Appropriation may be increased ; 
more space may be taken now, in the present papers; a 
paper going to dealers may be added; and a list of dealers 
can be added to the direct-mail campaign. 

This expansion of the advertising, backed by sales work, 
results in the further adoption of the axle. The business 
seems on the high road to success, and the general manager 
turns wistfidly toward advertising in the popular mediums, 
with the thought of increasing sales with greater rapidity. 
At this point in the development of the business, it 
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is inviting failure to advertise in magazines of national 
circulation. For the business is comparatively young, 
''bugs" in the product have yet to be removed, and the 
potential market has been developed only to limited degree; 
moreover, national advertising would cause a drain upon 
the finances of the company. It is at this period that many 
a business has been injured by a hasty decision to ''play 
a long shot'\ The argument is advanced, perhaps, that 
there are sufficient funds available to carry on a national 
campaign for a year and that such a campaign will put the 
business positively on "easy street". A fallacious argu- 
ment indeed t It is far better for the manufacturer at this 
turning point in his road, to establish a sinking fimd for 
national advertising to be done in the future, and to spend 
his remaining surplus on personal service work with his 
customers and their dealers, on broadening his direct 
advertising, and on concentrating the |work of his sales 
division at the points that offer the greatest sales 
prospects. 

Up to this point the dominant idea has been to get orders, 
to obtain sufficient volume to keep the business going; and 
little attention has been paid to the territorial sources of 
these orders. Having established a certain momentum 
in this way, the manufacturer now has sufficient time 
to make a thorough market analysis. If this is done, it 
will show that the market in certain territories has been 
saturated to but very slight degree, whereas a higher per- 
centage of business has been obtained in other territories; 
it will show that, whereas dealers in some territories have 
been educated thoroughly, the dealers in other districts 
have been neglected. The analysis will show the sales 
possibilities of concentrating selling and advertising into 
weak territories and the importance of establishing dealer 
good will there by means of the personal work of the sales 
and service departments. 

Such a course leads to the time when the product has 
been improved and perfected, when the truck manufac- 
turers have been schooled on points of installation and the 
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dealers on points of maintenance, and when there is a 
sinking fund for the further expansion of the business. 
The manufacturer can feel now that he has wide repre- 
sentatioU; that the sales volume from all territories is fairly 
well balanced, and that advertising in the popular maga- 
zines can be considered as a means of educating the ulti- 
mate buyer, thus helping the truck manufact\u*er, and as a 
''binder" for his whole sales effort. He can feel that his 
representation parallels throughout the national market the 
sales efforts of his contemplated national advertising. 

It is at this point that many manufacturers do not a,p- 
preciate the possibilities of national advertising. It is at 
this turning point in the life of the business that the policy 
adopted will keep the business a small business or make it a 
national institution. It is at this point that national ad- 
vertising should be adopted to stabiUze the business and 
to develop it into a national institution. 

Advertising in the popular magazines is preparing the 
great field of business for intensive cultivation. It is plow- 
ing and harrowing, preparing the soil. But if the business 
man would reap the maximum harvest in sales he must have 
the capital and organization to cultivate the field after 
the soil has been made ready. If he has the necessary 
equipment to work each acre intensively and to harvest 
the crop of every acre, then the money spent on preparing 
the field, on advertising in the popular mediums, will 
prove a sound, profitable investment. 

The Economic Factors to be Considered 

The authors have no general objections to the use of 
popular mediums for advertising technical products. It 
would be absiu*d to raise such a general objection. But the 
authors do object to some of the uneconomical practices 
that exist in the use of these mediums by manufacturers of 
technical products. The suggestion is made, therefore, 
that before a campaign in the popular mediums is finally 
decided upon, the following points be carefully considered: 
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I. A complete analysis of the product and its component markets. 

1. The product and the broadness of its application and use. 

2. The degree to which the product is technical. 

3. The degree to which the product is a specialty. 

A specialty must be sold by demonstrating its possibilities for 
service under specific conditions peculiar to various defi- 
nite fields. An appeal for such a product that simply 
"blankets' ' a great many fields will not sell the product. 

n. The number and distnlnUion of the prospects. 

1. The total number of prospects (plants or companies) for the 

product. 

2. The buying powers (president, superintendent, engineer, pur- 

chasing agent, etc.) effective in influencing the purchase 
of such a product. 

3. Is the buying influence usually concentrated? Or is it ex- 

pressed as the result of conference? 

4. From 1, 2, and 3, the total number of buying powers (persons) . 

5. Of the total consumption of the product by all of the prospects, 

what proportion is concentrated among a comparatively 
small number of prospects? 

6. Of the total consumption of the product by all of the prospects 

what proportion is concentrated in a few industries? 

7. Of the total consumption of the product by all of the prospects 

what proportion is concentrated in a few localities? 

III. Comparison of mediums. 

1. The manufacturer of food stuffs, clothing, household equip- 
ment, can capitalize the value of the space in the publica- 
tion at a certain rate. This rate is an important element in 
* fixing the price for the space. The price is the same to all 
advertisers. The manufacturer of a commodity that has a 
universal appeal to the readers of the publication can make 
an economical use of the space. The manufacturer of the 
technical product makes a use of the space that has no in- 
fluence in fixing the rate of the space. He pays this rate 
and competes for attention with the advertisers of general 
commodities. All of the conditions of publishing, the edi- 
torial appeal, the advertising policies, the advertising serv- 
ice, the advertising rates, are based on an effort by the 
publisher to give service to the advertisers and make the 
advertising economically sound for general commodities. 
These conditions are all made by the publisher intensely 
peculiar to making the advertising pay, the advertising of 
general commodities. The conditions are not at all nor- 
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mal to making the advertising of most technical products 
pay. 
2. What means of advertising and selling are available for accom- 
plishing sales results more directly with the same amount of 
money as the popular campaign would cost? 

IV, Means of supparHng the popular campaign. 

1. For the period of the popular campaign, is full provision to be 

made for the co-ordination with it of the other advertising 
mediums that work directly to clinch sales? 

2. Are all of the parts in the mechanism of distribution for the 

product complete and strong enough to insure an efficient 
functioning of this mechanism to reap the potential harvest 
created by the popular campaign? 

Further Wastes of Circulation. — Much of the circulation of 
a popular medium, so far as the advertising of the technical 
product is concerned, is waste under any circumstances, 
because so many of the readers of that publication belong 
to the classes and types that have absolutely no influence 
over the purchase of any technical products. 

In the preceding statement of factors to be considered 
in judging the economics of advertising in popular mediums, 
the factors five, six, and seven of II. suggest further wastes 
of circulation that may occiu- in the case of a particular 
product. 

An analysis of factor five may show for instance, that 
although there is a total of 200,000 prospects for the prod- 
uct in the country, 75 per cent, of the total sales volume is 
consumed by 20,000 prospects. 

An analysis of factor six may show that the consumption 
of the product is confined almost entirely to one industry 
or to a few industries. Obviously, then, the advertising 
to the other industries is a waste. 

An analysis of factor seven may show that the prospects 
for the product are concentrated in one locality or in a few 
localities. Few technical products can be sold without 
sales-clinching follow-up. The manufacturer natiu'ally will 
have his sales forces concentrated in the localities where 
the prospects are concentrated. Advertising, then, outside 
of these localities is largely waste. 
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Proof Needed. — In other activities of his business the 
manufacturer demands a certain proof of prospective returns 
before he will appropriate money for promoting a particu- 
lar activity. And% finally, he demands an accoimting of the 
expenditure of such money in relation to the results it 
accomplished. 

While the practice is really not general; many technical 
products are being advertised in the popular magazines. This 
indicates that some of the manufacturers of technical products 
have a ^'himch" that the practice can be made profitable. 

It would be very foolish to say, finally, that advertising 
technical products in national magazines cannot be made 
economical and profitable. But at the present time there 
certainly is little proof available of its having been made 
generally economical. 

Some Exceptions. — Of course, some technical products 
can be advertised economically in the popular magazines, 
provided that a wise choice is made of such publications, 
and that the proper adaptation is made of the message to 
the particular magazine. 

The following are suggestions of types of technical 
products that have a sufficiently broad distribution to 
justify some use of popular magazines: motor trucks, 
trailers, tractors, parts and accessories for these; products 
sold to manufacturers to be included as parts or accessories 
of equipments that have a broad general consumer distri- 
bution; buildings and elements of buildings; household 
appliances that are technical and must be sold on the same 
appeals that sell more truly technical products; products 
that have a broad distribution to both technical men and 
general consumers, like wrenches. 

Westinghousb Advertising in 
Popular Magazines 

The advertising of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company afifords an excellent example of techni- 
cal advertising in popular magazines that is economically 
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sound. The Westinghouse Company is a national insti- 
tution. Its activities and products affect the daily life of 
individuals of every class and type in the country. Its 
distribution system blankets the country. It has countless 
points of contact with the national buying public. The 
national advertising in the popular magazines creates a 
consciousness in the public mind of the Westinghouse in- 
stitution, a confidence in this institution. And confidence 
is the foundation upon which big sales and a big business 
institution are built. 

J. C. McQuiston of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company says : 

"The popular advertising of the Westinghouse Company is not an 
assortment of separate advertisements fortuitously arranged, but a 
carefully planned and scheduled series of advertisements having a 
definite end primarily in view. This end is the building up of the pres- 
tige of the name Westinghouse in the electrical and allied fields, and the 
creating of a preference for Westinghouse products as a group, rather 
than for any particular products. 

''The series of advertisements are of two distinct types: 

"(a) Those dealing broadly with the general use of electricity affect- 
ing human welfare and showing the part that Westinghouse has played 
in its development, designated " institutional '^ advertisements. 

"(b) Those dealing with specific products — ^household appliances, 
fans, motors and automotive equipment — ^in which the general public 
has a direct interest, spoken of as specific advertisements. 

''The whole campaign has, however, the 'institutional' effect because 
of its chief aim. Tlierefore in the selection of magazines, the chief con- 
sideration is given to their value as institutional mediimis, rather than 
their value as advertising mediums for the specific products. 

"The mediimis used most largely for our popular advertising are 
those that reach a wide circle of readers of means, well distributed over 
the country. These mediums are at times supplemented by others of 
less wide circulation, but reaching selected classes of readers for the 
advertising of specific products. 

"The preparation of the popular advertisements is in the hands of 
Fuller and Smith, an advertising agency of Cleveland, Ohio. This 
agency has made a thorough investigation and anal3r8is of our business 
and is familiar with all details of such work. It prepares suggestions 
for advertisements to fit in with the plan adopted by us each year, 
and from the accepted suggestions, prepares advertisements, which are 
sabjeet to the approval in every detail by the Westinghouse Department 
of Publicity." 
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Making the Appeal Fit the Publication 

AND THE Product 

Once a campaigD has been decided on to include popular 
magazines care should be taken in preparing the series of 
advertisements for the several magazines to make the 
appeal to the readers of the particular magazine in which 
it is to appear. If the editorial pages reflect a distinct 
type or class of readers as interpreted from their presumed 
interests then the appeal for the product should be addressed 
to this type and based on their interests. 

Of course many of the magazines that are used for 
advertising technical products are very broad in their 
distribution and reach a great variety of types and clas es. 
The magazines adhere in their editorial sections to the ma- 
terials that appeal to the common interests of all the 
various types and classes of their readers. The advertiser 
of the technical product however, should not make the 
common mistake of basing his appeal for that product on 
the common interest of the entire reader group; his appeal 
should be made to the common interest of the reader- 
prospect group of that particular magazine, to the group 
of readers of the magazine who influence the purchase of 
such a product. The other readers do not count, so far 
as sales possibilities are concerned. 

Many a technical advertisement in the popular maga- 
zines reflects an effort on the part of the advertising man 
to ''write up "to the standard of the magazine. He gets 
too far away from the sales point. This is due probably 
to his visualizing the average reader, when preparing the 
message, instead of visualizing the average reader-prospect. 

Newspapers 

Newspapers are seldom economical mediums for ad- 
vertising the technical product. However, their use to a 
limited extent may be justifiable in the case of the classes 
of technical products that have a sufficiently broad dis- 
tribution to justify some use of popular magazines. 
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Newspapers are concentrated in their territorial distribu- 
tion but extensive in their circulation to a great variety 
of classes and types. This extensiveness as to classes and 
t}rpes is somewhat restricted in the few centers of large 
population, and in a few other special cases. 

There are few grounds on which the newspaper can claim 
a right to consideration in the general campaigns for tech- 
nical products. However, special campaigns often can 
include the use of the newspaper to good advantage. 

A manufacturer making a concentrated sales attack 
during a certain period on a territory like the Metropolitan 
District (the territory including and contiguous to New 
York City) might profitably back up his field work and 
other advertising with a campaign in the New York news- 
papers for the same period. 

A manufacturer selling mining supplies in the Coeur 
D'Alene District, Idaho, might profitably advertise more 
or less continually in The Press Times, the newspaper 
published in Wallace, Idaho, the center of the district, 
and distributed extensively and intensively throughout 
that district. The entire interest of the district is mining. 
The newspaper there offers a concentrated circulation for 
the use of the manufacturer of mining supplies. And a 
direct appeal can be made in the advertising to a well 
defined group of prospects. 

At times the manufacturer and dealer can co-operate to 
advantage in advertising in the newspapers. There might 
be such a great waste of circulation in the case of the 
particular product as to make advertising it in the news- 
papers improfitable, but the dealer can secure for himself 
by this means, publicity which he can capitalize to a certain 
extent in connection with the promotion of his sales of the 
other products he carries. 

Choosing the Magazine or Newspaper 

The value of a popular magazine or a newspaper as a 
means of advertising the technical product depends upon : 
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1. The relation between the circulation of the magazine 
or newspaper in various territories and the distribution or 
prospective distribution in these respective territories of 
the product to be advertised. 

2. The cast and character of the editorial material. 
From the editorial section of the magazine or newspaper 
can be interpreted the types and classes who will read it. 
Do these types and classes influence considerably the 
purchase of the product to be advertised? 

3* The total number of readers of the magazine or news- 
paper who exercise a buying influence over such a product. 
4. The cost of space. 

The total nimiber of readers of the medium who exer- 
cise a buying influence over the purchase of the product 
depends on the total circulation and the character of the 
editorial service. The character of the editorial service 
must be studied carefully and mterpreted in terms of its 
power to stimulate responsiveness on the part of the types 
of readers who are considered as prospects for the product 
to be advertised. The responsiveness depends on the 
reader's interest in the editorial matter presented and his 
confidence in the publication. 

The popular magazines are generally national in their 
circulations, of course, but these circulations should be 
studied for the possible development of any interesting 
relations between them and the territorial distribution 
of the manufacturer's prospects. 

The unit cost of space is the total cost of the space per 
issue of the medium divided by the total number of reader- 
buying-influences reached by that issue. 



CHAPTER XI 

DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 

Low standards exist in direct mail practice — ^A powerful sales auxiliary — 
The appearance of the pieces — ^The mailing lists — ^The various forms 
of mail pieces — Series or unrelated pieces — Each piece a part of the 
campaign. 

Low Standards Exist in Direct Mail Practicb 

During the period of the war the Paper Economy Divi- 
sion of the War Industries Board expressed the opinion 
that there was much waste in direct circular advertising, 
whereupon Printers^ Ink made the following editorial 
comments: *' Wcruldn't it be a pretty convincing argument 
to suggest that in the present paper stringency circulars 
be only of such a kind as actually can be bought from? . . . 
. . The Paper Economy Division expresses the opinion 
that many circulars, far from selling prospects, actually 
create an unfavorable impression in their minds. Such 
circidars impress the officials as contributing much to the 
wastage of paper. It mu^t be admitted that some, or even 

many, direct-mail circulars are wasteful Much 

of the trouble has been that direct-mail solicitation is so 
easy and inexpensive as compared with the traveling sales- 
man system that it is likely to be overdone or done without 
enough discrimination." 

This editorial goes on to explain the importance of direct- 
mail details, such as lists and the preparation of the direct- 
mail piece and concludes as follows: ''There is nothing wrong 
with circular advertising matter as such. The trouble is 
so many people don't know how to use it Direct- 
mail selling as it is practical in some quarters needs revision 
from within. It ought to be changed from the general to 
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the spteific. If this could be brought about there will be 
less talk of waste — less reason for it anyway. And, inci- 
dentally, more business would be gained/' 

No more conclusive proof of the truth of these editorial 
comments can be obtained than to collect for a period of 
two or three days the various pieces of direct-mail matter 
that are received by every house and to give them careful 
study. And while this evidence will prove the statements 
made hy Printers^ Ink, it will show also the great possibility 
for the properly designed piece of direct-mail matter, for 
all of these pieces gained the audience of the person sought 
and all had opportunity to deliver their sales messages. 

A Powerful Sales Auxiliary 

Direct-mail advertising has elements that make it a neces- 
sary adjunct to any campaign. 

For example, it can be directed into a special territory. 
If the product advertised is a new product and sales areas 
are to be opened gradually, trade paper advertising can 
accomplish missionary work in a general way while the 
direct-mail advertising can be concentrated into the sales 
territory decided upon. Properly worked out it can bring 
definite inquiries from that territory, thus automatically 
routing the salesman with a minimuTn of lost time. If the 
product is well established, direct-mail advertising can 
pave the way for a salesman's call and during the period 
between his visits keep the customer sold on the product. 

By way of illustration of the efficiency of direct-mail 
advertising in helping the salesman in the field. Calkins 
and HoLDEN in their book. Modem Advertising relate 
this incident: A house that makes babbitt metal, hitherto 
always sold by travelling men, was induced to try a "Mail 
Series". To make the test thorough, a state in which the 
house had had no previous trade was selected. To a list 
of prospective buyers they sent printed matter, one circular 
a week for thirteen weeks. Then they sent a bright young 
man to travel over this territory. The results were phenom- 
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enal. Order after order was sent in, and finally a request 
was made by the salesman for a year's contract at an ad- 
vanced salary. He got it. When he arrived at the home 
office he was the hero of the hour. He sat at the desk of 
the ''old man" and explained how he did it. When the 
man who had put up the money for the ''mail series" ven- 
tured to suggest that the circulars might have had some- 
thing to do with results, the drummer airily "turned 
down" the suggestion. He had sold the goods himself. 
The mail series had not been heard from. 

The company, realizing that they had a treasure, gave 
the young man virgin territory in another state. Never 
a drummer and never a single piece of printed matter had 
previously gone to that state. The young man started 
out with flying colors. He "fell down" at the first stop. 
After trying six or seven towns, without getting even an 
audience with his customers, to say nothing of an order, 
he was called home. The entire success of the salesman in 
the first instance had been based on a carefid cultivation 
of the territory by the right sort of printed matter. 

The Appearance op the Mail Pieces 

There are many forms in which direct-mail matter can 
be used and these are discussed here separately with sugges- 
tions as to their places in the campaign. The general truth 
of attractive appearance however applies to all. Yet if one 
were to study a two or three days' collection he woidd 
observe that for some unknown reason, many houses that 
are most particular as to the appearance of their salesmen 
are most careless when it comes to their printed salesmen. 
Many advertising managers and sales managers apparently 
overlook the fact that a prospect's opinion of a house is 
gained unconsciously from the appearance of its advertising 
matter. 

The sales manager would not permit one of his salesmen 
to "bawl" at a prospect or at a customer as the only way 
of getting himself heard, but rather he would expect the 
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product to be sold by the weight and the completeness of 
the argument. He would expect his representative always 
to carry himself as a gentleman. Again, he would not 
permit of his salesman's wearing a light green suit, a pink 
tie and lavender spats in order that the salesman might 
appear ' ' attractive ' ' , 

And yet this same sales manager will approve of direct- 
mail pieces that *'bawl" in the great loud type and depend 
upon glaring colors for attractiveness. Mailing pieces are 
printed salesmen, and dignity and refinement together 
with artistic, attractive appearance are essential. 

The Mailing Lists 

The back-bone of the direct-mail campaign is the mailing 
list. It is an advertising axiom that the direct-mail 
campaign is only as good as the lists are accurate. 

The class of names to go on the list should be established 
by the market analysis; and where possible the exact buying 
unit, i. 6., engineer, superintendent, purchasing agent etc., 
should be determined upon and the individual name used 
rather than the name of the company. 

There are many sources from which names for the list can 
be secured, the most accurate list probably being that 
obtained through the salesmen in the field. While it is not 
desirable to burden the salesmen with more clerical duty 
than is absolutely necessary, they can be sold on the mailing 
list idea because of the advantages accruing to them. 

In building a new list the salesmen can obtain names 
from the boards of trade, banks and newspapers in the 
town and cities that they visit. In the smaller cities the 
telephone directory often lists imder the name of a busi- 
ness, its officers and it is usually possible for a salesman to 
"borrow" such a directory or, this being impossible, to 
copy the individual names. Again, names can be obtained 
from the salesmen's reports of calls. 

One of the authors, when advertising manager for a 
large manufacturing company, was called to the reception 
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room one day to interview a salesman from a certain steel 
company. This salesman explained that their advertising 
manager had requested that they obtain names of the 
officers of all companies called upon, and further, had made 
the suggestion that such information be obtained from 
advertising managers. This is mentioned here by way of 
illustration as to how a salesman can obtain the names; 
often, a purchasing agent woidd hesitate to supply such 
information even if the salesman felt inclined to ask it 
but a request from one advertising manager to another 
would not likely go unheeded. Carlyle's ''infinite is the 
help man can yield to man," applies possibly more to help 
from advertising manager to advertising manager, than 
from purchasing agent to advertising manager. 

A second but not as efficient method of obtaining names, 
was used with fairly satisfactory results by a manufacturer 
of a mechanical speciality. This speciality was one that 
could not be used in every factory, and yet it had such a 
wide range of application that it was impossible to classify, 
by nature of product, all possible purchasers. A mechanic 
who had worked his way around the country was employed 
to select names from Bradstreet's and Dim's. He was 
familiar with the specialty and its applications, and fami- 
liar in a general way with different lines of manufacture. 
After some months, and at a cost of several hundred 
dollars, this manufacturer had a list of several thousand 
names; to be sure, there were no individual names, but it 
was a list of financially responsible companies each of 
which could use the specialty. 

A source of consxmier names is the dealer selling the 
product. 

Another source of names is the purchased list. In al- 
most every large city there are brokers and agencies that 
make a specialty of compiling lists and the charge ranges 
from one cent to ten cents per. name depending upon the 
nature of the list. 

For advertising a technical product, however, the value 
of such a list is questionable. It is difficidt for an agency 
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to determine the difference between a stationaiy engineer 
and a mechanical engineer. To them an engineer is an 
engineer. Again^ to such an agency a machine tool com- 
pany is a machine tool company regardless of whether it is 
a selling company exclusively or a manufacturing company. 
An agency of this character can supply lists of manufactur- 
ers above any given financial rating but with such a general 
list its ability to serve the advertiser of a technical product 
ends. 

With the list once established its value depends upon its 
being kept up to date. Quickly, unless it be checked against 
carefully, it can become so filled with "dead wood" that it 
is a liability rather than an asset. 

Here, again, are the salesman's reports of great value to 
the advertising department, for the report, if properly de- 
signed, advises of change of location and change in person- 
nel. The trade and technical papers afford a checking 
system in the columns where they report the news of the 
men in the industry. A third and of coiu«e not to be over- 
looked source of checking, is the pieces returned to the 
sender. Here it is not amiss to mention the fact that post- 
masters are permitted by government regulation, to cross 
off names of companies that have moved, but are not per- 
mitted to supply names and addresses or to advise of the 
new location. 

A manufacturer who has a very wide mail distribution 
on a monthly house organ uses the following plan to keep 
his mailing list to date: When a name is added to the list, 
four envelopes addressed as containers for the house organ, 
are made out and filed. In the fourth envelope is placed 
a postal card which must be returned to the manufacturer 
if the recipient wishes to continue to receive the house- 
organ. When the postal card is received four more envel- 
opes are made out and filed with a return postal again 
placed in the fourth envelope. Thus, this manufacturer 
checks his entire list three times a year, his only list being 
the addressed envelopes. 

The directories of the national engineering societies list- 
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ing the members by states and towns and giving their 
complete names and titles are good prospect lists for tech- 
nical products. 

The Various Forms of Mail Pieces 

Before considering the different forms of direct-mail 
pieces^ mention should be made that no hard and fast rule 
can be established whereby it may be determined where one 
form is more desirable than another, or where one form 
woTild fit better than another into any given part of the 
campaign. For these are questions that can be answered 
only when the nature of the campaign, the product, the 
class of list, are known factors. Obviously a manufacturer 
of packing would be foolish to send a blotter to a list of 
stationary engineers or a belting manufacturer a reproduc- 
tion blue-print of belting lay-out to a purchasing agent. 
As to the use of direct-mail pieces of various forms only a 
few suggestions will be made. 

Blotters. — ^Blotter advertising can be used in several 
forms. It can be a single blotter, or several blotters with 
a cellidoid cover, all held together by a fastener. It can 
carry any form of advertisement and be used as a series of 
mail pieces or as one piece in a series. In the former use 
it usually has printed on it a calendar or carries a monthly 
sales message, whereas in the latter application it contains 
one part of the sales message which as a unit is conveyed 
in the whole series. 

The value of a blotter as a direct-mail piece is open to de- 
bate While it is an article of utility, experience and tests 
have established the fact that it has no longer advertising 
life than any other form of direct-mail piece. This state- 
ment might be challenged on the ground that because the 
blotter is an article of utility, it will be kept, it will be used, 
whereas a folder or booklet would be thrown away. The 
truth is best demonstrated by the reader^s attempting to 
describe what the advertising blotters on his desk advertise. 

Before leaving the blotter as a direct-mail piece mention 
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should be made of one received some time ago that had 
distinct advertising value because of one outstanding fea- 
ture. This blotter was double the size of an ordinary 
blotter and folded in the center; the only advertising mes- 
sage it carried was the name of the company sending it 
out, but its distinctiveness lay in the fact that printed on 
the blotter was the recipient's name. Thackeray has it 
that, "vanity is often the unseen spur" and in this instance 
it was the spur that assured for that blotter always a promi- 
nent position. 

Folders. — The name "folder" covers a wide range of 
direct-mail pieces and is the piece most often used. It 
may range from a piece of one single fold, measuring as 
small as three by five inches, to a complicated piece of 
several folds and of large size, and in all weights of stock 
from a medium weight paper to a medium weight board. 
It may be self-covering or mailed inside an envelope. 
Frequently it carries with it, either as a part of the folder 
or attached to it, a retum postal card which makes easy 
the placing of an order or simplifies the request for addi- 
tional information. 

Sdlea Letters. — Sales letters constitute an important part 
of the direct-mail campaign. These may be midtigraphed 
with the name and address filled in, or may be individually 
typewritten. One pronounced disadvantage of the midti- 
graphed letter is the difficulty to be experienced in filling 
in the name and address so that it will match with the rest 
of the letter. The form letter is a personal appeal; it is a 
letter supposed to be dictated and individually tjrpewritten 
and therefore filling in that is poorly done defeats the pur- 
pose. The disadvantage of having each letter individually 
typewritten is not so much a matter of expense as of time 
consumed where a large number of letters are to be sent 
out. As a middle course mention is made of the Hooven 
typewritten letter. To all intents and purposes this is an 
individually written letter in that the name and address are 
typed by an operator, but the body of the letter is written 
automatically and on the same machine^ Thus the opera- 
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tor, having to type only the name and address can operate 
many machmes at once, with the corresponding reduction 
in cost over the individually written letter and with the 
advantage of quantity production. 

Where a manufacturer contemplates the use of form and 
foUow-up letters in his campaign, thorough study should 
be made to insure using letters to the greatest possible 
advantage. 

Let us take by way of example a manufacturer whose 
product is sold through a mill supply house to the user. 
Simply to send out one letter or a series of letters to either 
the dealer or the user is not making the greatest possible 
use of this form of direct-mail advertising. It is well to 
obtain a bird's-eye view of the letter possibilities by laying 
out a table, which, for example, might appear as follows : 

Letters to Dealers. 

1. To develop new dealeia 

2. To refer to dealer an inquiiy. 

3. To advise that factory salesman will call. 

4. To follow salesman's report of call. 

5. To acknowledge order given to salesman. 

6. To offer "dealer helps". 

7. To suggest various uses of ''dealer helps". 

Letters to Dealer's Salesmen. 

1. Advising that dealer is going to handle manufacturer's goods. 

2. Advising of contemplated visit of factory salesman. 

3. Thanking for assistance given to factory salesman. 

4. Advising how certain classes of buyers can use goods. 

5. Offering help of factory salesman on any particularly difficult 

prospects. 

Letters to Prospects and Users. 

1. To advise that dealer is handling product. 

2. To surest how purchasers in similar fields have used goods. 

3. To thank for order given dealer. 

4. To advise of contemplated visit of factory salesman. 

5. To inquire how product is operating. 

6. To advance sales arguments for product. 

Following up Inquiries from Other Advertising. 

1. To acknowledge receipt of inquiry. 

2. To advise of dealer's name. 
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3. To determine specific requirements that proper catalogue may be 

sent. 

4. To accompany catalogue. 

5. To inquire if catalogue was received. 

6. To inquire if dealer has rendered service. 

With a table of all the letter possibilities in front of him 
the manufacturer can determine which letter he feels will 
accomplish the most good for him, taking into considera- 
tion the peculiarities of his sales problem. 

The FoUovMip Letter. — The form or follow-up letter must 
of all things be sincere. The writer of it must have all the 
attributes of a salesman in the field. He must have faith 
and confidence in the offer that he is making, for there is 
an undefinable something that is between the lines of a 
letter, that is understood as easily as the words are read. 
And if the spirit prompting the letter is one of, '^I must 
make this letter pull a reply ^' rather than, "I am offering 
this man good value and good service" — ^that spirit domi- 
nates every word and every line and is unconsciously felt 
by the recipient. 

Short, "peppy," snappy sentences do not belong in the 
form letter. For these smack of smartness, of cleverness, 
and are resented by the average man. A salesman who 
enters an office as a total stranger and, throwing his hat to 
a chair, strides across the room to greet his prospect with a 
slap on the back doed not have opportunity to make many 
calls. And yet form letters are received daily that have 
an air of ill bred familiarity about them, that the house 
sending them out would not coimtenance for one minute 
on the part of their salesmen. Too often this ill bred 
familiarity in form letters is the work of professional letter 
writers whose sole idea of hiunan interest is words that are 
not to be f oimd in the dictionary. 

The form and follow-up letter must have the four cardinal 
points of attention, interest, desire, and action but these 
should be seasoned with dignity, refinement, modesty and 
harmony. 

The length of the form-letter is determined, of course, by 
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its message. If the story can be told in one hundred and 
twenty-five words, then to use one hundred and thirty 
words is to use five too many. There need be no fear of 
the letter being too lengthy, however, if every sentence and 
every paragraph is virile and clear and straightforward, 
and is necessary to the story. 

The form-letter may be well summed up in whsA Lord 
Chesterfield says: "Let your letter be written as accurately 
as you are able. I mean with regard to language, grammar 
and stops; for as to the matter of it, the less trouble you 
give yourself the better it will be. Letters should be easy 
and natural, and convey to the persons to whom we send 
them just what we shoidd say to the persons if we were 
talking with them.'' 

The Broadside. — The broadside is distinguished from 
any other piece of direct-mail matter by its size, for it is 
usually a large sheet measuring approximately twenty-two 
by twenty-eight inches, printed on both sides, folded 
several times and sent through the mail often without being 
enclosed in an envelope. 

Its place can be anywhere in the direct-mail campaign 
but it is usually used as the first piece or the last: the first 
so that its bigness will ''dominate", and thus attract at- 
tention to the product and the direct-mail campaign to 
follow, and the last so that on it can be illustrated all the 
features of the campaign, thus driving home in one shot the 
campaign as a imit. 

Care must be exercised in the preparation of the broadside 
lest because of its bigness it is difficidt to read. By way 
of example, if a single sheet poster, prepared for poster 
use, be used as a mailing piece it would be necessary to pin 
it on the wall, and to stand some distance from it before it 
could be read. 

The broadside is particularly suited to a campaign where 
the product is of such nature that it can be illustrated full 
size. Unless there is some such definite advantage in the 
use of the broadside, other forms of direct-mail matter are 
preferable. 
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Booklets. — The word booklets, as does the word folders, 
covers a wide range. The advertising booklet may be 
one of four pages with self cover or one of sixteen pages 
with separate cover. In its simple form it may be used as 
an envelope enclosure to go out with form and follow-up 
letters or it may be one of a series of a direct-mail campaign. 

Envelope Enclosures. — Many of the pieces that have been 
mentioned in this chapter might well be used as envelope 
enclosures: this applies to the blotter, the folder, and the 
booklet. An envelope enclosure that goes out with a form 
or follow-up letter and as such is a part of the campaign, 
should not be confused with an envelope stuffer that is 
supplied by the advertising department to the mailing- 
room and is enclosed with each piece of outgoing mail. 

The envelope enclosure has a more definite purpose than 
the stuflfer. When it is enclosed with a form letter or 
follow-up letter, there should be a definite reason for it, else 
it should not be enclosed, for too many enclosures weaken 
the appeal of the letter. If the letter describes a product 
that cannot be illustrated on the letterhead, an envelope 
enclosure is justified, or if the enclosure is a "localized" 
one for distribution in some territory and lists names of 
satisfied users of the product in that territory, it is justified. 
But to stuff the envelope to its mailing rate capacity with 
irrelevant enclosures smacks too highly of the cheap mail 
order house that terms its mailing list the "sucker list". 

The envelope stuflfer, as differentiated from the enclosure, 
used to moderation is good advertising, although its use 
depends largely upon the class of people to whom the mail 
is going. If by the nature of the business the greatest part 
of outgoing mail is to large corporations, the stuflfer is use- 
less for the reason that the mail is opened by clerks and the 
stuflfer goes with the envelope into the waste basket. 

Novelties. — This includes a long list of miscellaneous ad- 
vertising articles among which may be mentioned watch 
fobs, pencils, pocket books, memorandum books, desk 
calendars, envelope openers, celluloid novelties, match 
cases, rulers, paper weights, etc. 
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The value of these depends largely upon the nature 
of the novelty, the degree to which it can advertise the 
product, and its method of distribution. 

If the novelty is of such a nature that it can be both a 
utility and an illustration of the product, and it can be dis- 
tributed with TninimuTn waste, it becomes good supplemen- 
tary advertising. By way of illustration, a manufacturer 
of ball bearings made paper weights of steel balls that had 
not passed inspection. These were nickel plated, the name 
of the manufacturer was etched upon the base and they 
were sent out to a list of individual names. Here the cost 
was very slight, the novelty one of utility and withal an 
illustration of the product. 

Another manufacturer used to advantage a certain form 
of loose-leaf memorandimx book, placing toward the end of 
the pages one which served as a postal card, to be sent in as 
a request for additional filler. In this particular instance, 
sixty per cent, of the postal cards were returned, proving 
that the book had been used. 

The real advertising value of novelties, however, is to be 
questioned. In almost every man's top dresser drawer 
there are numerous cigar cases, memorandimx books, 
match cases, etc., all advertising novelties, each of which 
cost from twenty-five cents to a dollar. Usually these are 
passed to the son and heir of the family, or are permitted 
to accumulate until a periodical house cleaning disposes 
of them. 

Series or Unrelated Mail Pieces 

As there should be a definite plan behind all advertising, 
a series of direct-mail pieces, all different and yet all bearing 
relation to each other, will oftentimes fit into the campaign 
better than unrelated pieces. Again, where a series is used, 
continuity is established and the pre-determined mailing 
dates are more easily lived up to for the reason that all 
mailing pieces of the series are prepared in advance. The 
hit and miss plan, the attitude of — 'Ve have not sent out 
a mailing piece for some time, so let's get something out " 
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— ^has but little of the strength of the plannea senes. The 
goal can best be reached when it is clearly defined and all 
action is mapped out in advance. 

The selling points of the product should be charted^ and 
these points divided among a pre-determined number of 
direct-mail pieces. As has been stated these pieces need 
not be similar in physical f orm^ but there should be suffi- 
cient uniformity to establish the relation of each to the other 
and to the series. 

This uniformity can be obtained by the same treatment of 
art work, or the same style of typography, or by illustrating 
the always-forward action. By way of example : A manu- 
facturer has a product sold through dealers. He wants to 
send a direct-mail campaign into the territory covered by 
that dealer and to a list of names furnished by the dealer. 
This campaign must sell the product and sell it through 
the dealer. The careful analysis made of all raw materials 
entering into the product, the exacting care in manufac- 
ture, and the thorough system of inspection of parts in 
process, are important selling points. A series of direct- 
mail pieces is made up, each different in physical form and 
yet each, by way of illustration, carrying the product from 
the laboratories, through all processes of manuf act\ire, to the 
shipping platform, to the dealer and thence to the consumer. 
One fact, one selling point would dominate each piece of 
such a series; yet the entire message would be briefed 
on each and each would carry the action forward. 

Each Mail Piece a Part op the Campaign 

While keeping everlastingly at it is a good axiom as 
applied to advertising, there should be a definite cam- 
paign, and when the last piece of the campaign is mailed, 
the campaign as a campaign should be finished. It might 
be followed by another definite, clearly defined campaign, 
but straggling pieces should not be tagged on as thought of. 
Flashes of bright ideas are all right; but these should be 
filed, clarified and fitted into the proper places. Let it be 
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repeated again, for fear of misimderstanding: While the 
direct-mail pieces should each be a part of a series, at the 
same time each should be able to stand by itself. Each 
should carry the entire thought of the campaign, but one 
selling point should dominate. 

In the use of f oUow-up letters particularly is a definite 
series advisable. In the sales divisions of many factories 
to-day there are follow-up files that come regularly to the 
attention of the sales correspondents; just "another letter" 
is sent out, and the file set ahead thirty days; then the 
operation is repeated. For a file opened through an in- 
quiry from advertising, there should be a definite number 
of follow-up letters, and then if no result is accomplished 
the file should be closed, the name transferred possibly 
to a general mailing list, and attention directed to live 
prospects. 

The number of direct-mail pieces, the number of follow- 
up letters to be used, cannot be determined arbitrarily, but 
should be established rather by the nature of the product 
and the analysis of the problem. Many manufacturers 
have used as high as eighteen and twenty letters, and have 
found that maximum results are obtained on the last letters 
in the series. It is a question that must be decided by the 
particular problem to be solved, the particular situation to 
be dealt with. 

How Often Mailed. — ^It is well to send out the first few 
pieces of a series at shorter intervals. If a series consists 
of ten pieces it is better to have a lapse of three days be- 
tween the first and second pieces, a lapse of five days be- 
tween the second and third, seven days between the third 
and fourth, etc., than it is to have equal periods between 
mailings. If a person receive three mailing pieces one week, 
two the next, one the next, and thereafter one every two 
weeks for say a month, he will be under the impression 
that he has received something from that house every few 
days. 

Careful consideration should be given to the day of mail- 
ing. The law of averages has established the fact that a 
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man is less responsive on Monday and Friday than any 
other days, for on Monday he is consumed with a desire to 
accomplish a whole lot during the week, while on Friday 
he is anxious to clear up matters for the week. On Tuesday 
his desire to accomplish great things is on the wane and on 
Wednesday he seeks relief from the routine of his job. 
Therefore, on Wednesday he is more receptive to a direct- 
mail piece whether it be an advertising broadside or a form 
letter. 

Again, the nature of the man's business should be taken 
into consideration. A manufacturer sending out a direct- 
mail campaign into the coal mining territory felt that he 
was not getting the proper proportion of returns. Upon 
investigation the discovery was made that the pieces had 
been addressed to the mines and received on a day when it 
was the custom for the superintendents to visit the execu- 
tive offices located in the neighboring cities. A change of 
mailing day produced better results. 

Direct-mail pieces, form letters, should not be mailed so 
that they will be received on a Monday, a Saturday, or a 
day following a holiday. By dividing the list into zones 
this matter can be kept under control and when attention 
is paid to it more satisfactory results will be obtained than 
by following a haphazard method. 

The direct-mail campaign can be made an important 
part of the whole advertising campaign. But the same 
exacting care and attention must be paid to it that is given 
to the magazine campaign. There should be a definite 
part of the appropriation for it, and it must occupy a 
definite place in the campaign. There must be a definite 
object to be gained by it, a definite reason for every piece 
sent out. The advertising manager or manuf act\irer should 
know why he is doing it, how he is going to do it, when and 
where he is going to do it, and what he is going to do it 
with. A haphazard, slip-shod method accomplishes but 
little; if results are, by chance, obtained, no definite prin- 
ciples can be established because there was no definite plan 
of action. 
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Every direct-mail piece sent out is a salesman on paper 
and by it the house is going to be judged. Therefore the 
pieces should be dignified and orderly, persistent, and yet 
quiet. Letters should be sent under a two cent stamp, by 
the same token that a salesman travels in the Pullman 
rather than sits up all night in a coach. 



CHAPTER XII 

PROSPECTUSES, BULLETINS, CATALOGUES 

The prospectus — ^Three classes of printed literature — ^The bulletin — 
The catalogue — ^Loose leaf versus single catalogue — Catalogue 
sizes — ^The printing. 

The Prospectus 

A Dramatized Report. — In advertising and selling tech- 
nical products, a prospectus is a summarized or an extended 
report, treating the product and its application and service 
in a technical way. It has for its motive the sale of the 
product, and it is dramatized by an attractive physical 
appearance, the effective use of illustrations, and the proper 
recognition of the limits of the reader's span of attention. 
The sales message and the treatment of it are made to 
appeal to the individual prospect to whom the prospectus 
is delivered. 

There might be some argument as to the correctness of 
calling a typewritten document advertising, but the ad- 
vertising department can be of great assistance in dramatiz- 
ing a sales document for the engineer. For this reason, and 
for the reason that the authors have seen high grade pro- 
spectuses "bring home the bacon" so often, the prospectus 
is being discussed here in detail. 

A letter may be called a report or a prospectus if it 
contains some data or recommendations so displayed as to 
attract special attention. This letter may be placed in an 
attractive folder. If plenty of data are available, however, 
it is best to make up a complete prospectus. 

The Binder or Cover. — ^The prospectus should be bound 
in some suitable binder of stiff paper. Unless the proposi- 
tion is extensive and important it is not wise to use an 
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expensive binder. If the engineer is out after a contract 
amounting to half a million, he might well bind his data in 
a leather binder, provided he had some real information to 
bind; otherwise the binder would have a negative effect. 
The most suitable binder is made from heavy paper stock 
with the name of the company printed on it. Also there 
should be lettered on the cover the names of the man and the 
company receiving the prospectus. 

The Size. — ^The best size for a prospectus for technical 
products is the standard, 8^ x 11 inches. The average 
engineer likes to use this size paper for all of his data. It 
is a very convenient size to file and to carry around with 
him. It is not too large to go into his desk nor too large to 
lay on top. A larger size may be more impressive but it 
can not be filed; and as a result, it will be laid away where it 
can not be found later. Too large a size is likely to be 
thrown away if there is no place for it. It can not be kept 
on or in the desk and it can not be carried home to study. 

The Accompanying Letter. — ^Attached either to the outside 
or to the first inside page, should be the letter introducing 
the prospectus and stating its purpose. This letter should 
be short, about one page, and should be a real letter worthy 
of a report upon a very important subject. There should 
be a few statements that will make the engineer stop and 
think. The whole scope of the prospectus should be re- 
flected in this letter but in such a way that the engineer 
can not help turning to the next page. The whole pro- 
spectus should be written with the same point in mind. 

Arranging the Material. — ^Many men will not wade 
through a long report; therefore, the prospectus should be 
made up in such a way as to lead the prospect on to the 
last page. The prospectus should be presented in chapters, 
so to speak, so that the reader will get separate impressions 
of, the data presented. If there is a curve to present and 
it can be described in five or six lines, the curve should be 
placed on the right hand page and described on the left 
hand page. Wide margins help the appearance. The 
written matter should appear on the left hand pages so 
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that the prospect will easily see curves and photographs on 
the right as he hastily runs through the prospectus. It is 
still better to have the curves and photographs project about 
He of an inch beyond the typed pag^s so that the reader is 
sure to see the curves and photographs aa he goes through 
the prospectus in a hurry. If there is a lot of "dry" data 
to be included, then this should be put up in some kind of 
an appendix. It wiU be there if needed and will back up 
the results stated in the prospectus. The "big boss" can 
have some assistant dig through these data and report to 
him concerning the conclusions mentioned in the prospec- 
tus. 

When to Use IL — ^The prospectus should not be made up 
until there are available enough facts about the proposition 
to insure a report that will not be simply " talkative ". It is 
very foolish, of course, to make up a report by using data en- 
tirely foreign to the conditions of the work of the prospect 
under consideration. A study should be made first of these 
conditions. 

It is best not to send in a prospectus until the proposition 
has been brought to the point where this prospectus can be 
used aa a basis for transacting all future matters concerning 
the proposition. The prospect can be brought to the point 
where he mentions many factors concerning the job that 
the sales engineer is trjring to put across. At this point 
the sales engineer should suggest a report drawing together 
these factors. If the prospect agrees, this is the time to 
hit him hard with a prospectus. The prospectus should be 
followed up by mail or by calls. The sales engineer can 
refer to his prospectus and in this way it will unconsciously 
become an authority in the prospect's mind. A prospec- 
tus can be used before making a call if there are available 
data that are new and applicable to the particular industry. 

A Powerful Form of Sales Argument. — ^A prospectus is 
the most direct form of advertising. It goes direct to a 
prospect, at a time when he is in a frame of mind to accept 
the story. If properly made, it carries great selling ability 
in itself. It is sxire to be read. It is an extremely powerful 
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and economical lorm of sales argument. A prospectus 
can be used to good advantage whenever the list of pros- 
pects is limited and where their plant conditions are known 
thoroughly. As a prospectus is usually worth more than 
a call it can be used whenever the business in sight warrants 
a few calls. Sometimes, special reports are made up for 
use aa prospectuses, and in order to make them worth 
while plenty of time must be spent on them. The sales 
engineer can figure, however, that all of the time spent in 
preparing the prospectus is worth more than that amount 
of time spent with the prospect and in travelling. Pro- 
spectuses are a good means of reducing railroad fares; 
they conserve time. 

I. Conditions peculiar to the use of the prospectus. 

1. The number of prospects is limited. 

2. Each prospect is a comparatively important potential buyer. 

3. The sales engineer knows the prospect's conditions thoroughly 

and the possible economic advantages of his product under 
such conditions. 

4. The sales story is long. 

5. The prospect has requested bids on a big equipment or a 

big supply. 

6. The time is right for a complete summation of the sales 

arguments. 

II. The distinction of form of a prospectus lies in: 

1. Liberal use of illustrations; that is, photograj^, mechanical 

drawings, charts, tables, etc. These dramatize the sales 
message, which otherwise would be a long, ''dry'' message. 

2. Size. 

(a) Each sheet has ample space in which to display properly 

the subject matter of each particular page. 

(b) Plenty of pages are provided to carry the complete sales 

story; enough to break it up into "chapters," so as 
not to strain the prospect's power of attention. 

3. The physical appearance and appeal. 

It is possible to appeal to the prospects esthetic sense by care- 
fully typewritten composition, and the careful choice of cover 
or binder, stationery, and even color. 

III. TJie value of a prospectus lies in its 

1. Individual appeal to the prospect. 

2. Ease of visual perception. 
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(a) Data arranged in charts or curves. 

(&) Each thought on its own individual page. 

(c) Complete story quickly compassed. 

3. Superiority in securing attention. 

(a) The quantity and quality of thestimulusis furnished by 

its distinction of display. 

(b) The prospectus is held over until the condition of the 

brain and nervous system is in a receptive mood. 

(c) Attention is sustained throughout the prospectus by the 

limited ''span of attention'', and the illustrations 
used. 

4. Power to hold and intensify interest through 

(a) Distinction of form. 

(&) Sensations feeling the deflecting force of others. 
6. Strengthening the "Desire and Conviction" elements of a 
sale by 

(a) Giving the los^cal mind an opportunity to produce action 

by virtue of the sustained^interest during the positive 
and conclusive reasoning. 

(b) Securing the maximum of the flaw of suggestion". 

(c) Plroviding plenty of space for the suggestions of the 

action to be taken by the prospect. 
6. Cost; less than a sales engineer's call. 

Three Classes of Printed Literature 

The advertising department is responsible for the prep« 
aration, publication, and distribution of all of the sales 
literature issued by the company. A general classification 
of this literature can be made as follows: 1. Sales promotion 
literature; broadsides, folders, booklets, blotters; in gen- 
eral, the forms that are full of sales argument. 2. Bulletins, 
and similar classes of literature, which contain thorough 
engineering or technical discussions of the product in 
relation to its application in various fields. 3. The forms 
that concentrate on providing complete detail on the prod- 
uct itself; catalogues, data sheets, price sheets, instruction 
books, instruction tags, parts catalogues. 

The Bulletin 

A bulletin concentrates on a discussion by engineers of 
the application of the product to a particular field, ad for 
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instance the application of electric motors to individual or 
group drives for machine shops, of electric motors to boring 
mills, of bucket elevators to concentrating mills. The 
bulletin should be well illustrated by photographs, charts, 
curves, tables and should be given an attractive physical 
appearance by the use of good paper, good typography, 
good printing. The copy of the buUetin should be edited 
to make it read clearly and smoothly ; it should be in dignified 
engineering language, without any of the conventional 
advertising ^' snap '\ It is very common in practice to give 
enough information on the product itself, sizes, weights, 
strengths, prices, to make it possible for the user in the 
field for which the bulletin is written to order directly 
from the bulletin. In this case, the publication is a bul- 
letin plus a catalogue section. 

The Catalogue 

Lockwood^s Eight Paints. — ^R. Bigelow Lockwood, in 
Printers^ Ink Monthly, emphasizes the following, "Things 
to Remember About a Technical Catalogue'': 

1. The prospective customer should be sold while he is 
being instructed. 2. The stock must bear much handling 
and the colors much smudging. 3. The appearance should 
be in keeping with the product de^ribed. 4. Technical 
men want to see a machine as it looks when set up. 5. The 
aim of the author should be to get the catalogue on the 
reference shelf. 6. Catalogue rules may be violated if 
your experience demands it. 7. A book may be sold if it 
contains the right kind of information. 8. Correct and 
plentiful data wUl bring about the right distribution. 

Loose Leaf Versus Single Catalogue 

There are two armed camps on the question of the loose 
leaf system of catalogue binding versus the single catalogue 
of frequent editions. 

Loose Leaf. — ^The Heinn Company says in its advertising, 
"When your catalogue leaves for its first trip over your 
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territory you see to it that it goes out strong^ full of sales 
power. Every change in your line in specifications or 
prices saps the strength of that catalogue^ unless you are 
using the Loose Leaf System. Get Badger Loose Leaf 
Catalogues on your sales force and you solve this problem 
by ' changing a page for the sake of the catalogue instead of 
changing the catalogue for the sake of a page. ' It can be 
issued a section at a time — ^the sections being timed to reach 
buyers at the buying period. '* 

S. Sidney Neu, who specialized on catalogue publication 
and distribution for the Westinghouse Company says: 

''The Westinghoufle sectional catalogue was replaced by a single 
catalogue of about 1600 pages. While this is a tremendous job to pro- 
duce every year, everybody recognizes that it is a vast improvement 
and worth its extra cost. 

''Theoretically, a looseleaf or sectional catalogue is an ideal way to 
list a large and frequently changing line of products. It is 'always up 
to date.^ In practice it is never up to-date. Customers up to ninety 
per cent, or more make little or no attempt to file the new matter, and 
even the firm's salesmen who are vitally interested in carrying a thor- 
oughly live and complete catalogue cannot depend on the matter they 
have with them. 

"A single boimd catalogue, while it becomes somewhat obsolete to- 
ward the end of its period of publication, is even then more up to date 
than any set of loose leaf catalogues that has been in use for a similar 
period. Once in so often the catalogue in the hands of the principal 
customers and the salesmen is thoroughly reliable, whereas the other 
never is. The period of issuance must depend, of course, on the im- 
portance of the changes in the line and the stability of the line. Be- 
tween editions, changes in the line can be taken care of by sectional 
catalogues or bulletins, all of these automatically cancelled when the 
new edition appears." 

Catalogue Sizes 

There have been under way for some time efforts on the 
part of various organizations to standardize catalogue sizes. 

The National Association of Purchasing Agents has 
recommended a standard size of 7}^ by \0% inches^ and a 
half size 53^ by 7^^ inches, saddle stitched for convenience 
in filing. 
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The American Society of Mechanical Engineers recom- 
mends 6 X 9, and 83^ X 11; the Technical Publicity 
Association the same. 

The manufacturer may have special reasons for not 
adopting a standard size for his catalogue, but these reasons 

should be substantiated 
by study before an odd 
size catalogue is put 
into production. 
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The pRiNTiNa 

There are exceptional 
cases, but in general, it 
pays to go in for quality 
in arranging for the 
printing of a catalogue, 
or any other printed 
matter. Cheap printing 
makes cheap looking 
stuflf — ^that breathes for 
a moment in the con- 
temptuous glance of the 
man who takes it out of 
the envelope, suflfers for 
a few hours the purga- 
tory of the waste-basket, 
and is quickly damned 
into somebody's furnace. 
The cost per catalogue 
is not the total printer's bill for the edition divided by the 
total number of copies in the edition ; rather, it is actually 
the total printer's bill for the edition divided by the total 
number of copies that reach the customers' or prospects' 
reference shelves or files. 

At some plants it is the practice to let the purchasing 
agent negotiate for much of the printed matter. The 
assumption is made that this work is normal to the purchas- 
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ing agent's functions of buying matraials. This is a false 
assumption ; the advertising manager should have complete 
control of the purchase of all printing that is to be used for 
advertising or sales promotion ; further, he might with profit 
to the company, buy all of the printed mattei for the 
organization, letter heads, invoice forms, purchase order 
forms. There is no reason why all of the company's printed 
matter should not reflect the character of the institution. 
And the advertising manager is the man who can express 
this reflection. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

HOUSE ORGANS 

What the house organ can do — Charaoteristics common to four types — 
Getting the material — ^The editor — ^The salesman's house organ — 
The employee's magazine — ^The dealer house organ — The consumer 
house organ. 

What the House Organ Can Do 

The house organ is a magazine or publication issued by 
the house for the purpose of building good will or increasing 
sales. 

If it is properly fitted into the advertising campaign, if 
an analysis of the sales problems shows that a house organ 
can help to solve these problems and if it is intelligently 
edited it can be made an important factor in the success of 
the advertising campaigns. 

As in everything else, however, an analysis must be 
made to determine if a house organ is a necessary part of 
the campaign. If it is, it must be regarded as such and 
not as a separate imit produced simply that some one may 
gratify his personal desire to appear as an editor. 

The house organ can build good will and increase sales. 
It is a potentiality for a certain class of advertising that can 
be obtained in no other way. Probably one of the most 
successful house organs, at least in the technical field, is 
the HcyaghJUm Liney of the E. F. Houghton Company, 
Philadelphia. This company states, *' The Houghton Line 

in nine years is credited with having earned over half 

a million dollars in profits. It has reduced the cost of 
obtaining inquiries through advertising, ninety per cent. 
It has redueed the cost of general publicity fifty per cent." 

164 
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As a builder of good will the house organ can properly 
lay claim to some notable results. A case came to the 
attention of the authors not long since that illustrates this 
point. Through the Carelessness of an inexperienced sales 
manager, a certain company had acquired the imdesirable 
reputation for being arbitrary and magisterial in its dealings 
with the trade. Advertising in the class journals did not 
seem to overcome this reputation to any appreciable extent. 
Finally a house organ, to be written first person singular 
and over the signature of a fictitious character was decided 
upon. It was decided further that this house organ should 
carry no commercial message in its editorial pages, or 
rather only such messages as could be introduced indirectly; 
the commercial messages were to be confined to two adver- 
tising pages. The editorial policy was to prepare stories 
that would be helpful, stories inspirational in tone, and 
withal, of himian interest. 

The results obtained can best be sunmied up by reference 
to a letter that was sent in to the house from one in the 
trade. The letter was addressed to the attention of the 
fictitious character. It stated in brief, that the writer 
had never purchased from the house because of its arbi- 
trary, domineering methods of transacting business. The 
writer said that for many years he had carried and sold 
a competing article but, he went on to say, he had read all 
the numbers of the house organ. And its message of good 
cheer, its message of good fellowship and kindly feeling 
had made him thoroughly ashamed of himself ; and he closed 
his letter with a request for prices and discounts. This 
letter was acknowledged by the author of the house organ, 
over his pen name, and turned over to the sales division. 
And in the course of time a substantial order was received. 

It is the exceptional case, however, where the house organ 
can of itself sell goods; that is, actually bring in orders. 
Its strength lies in its ability to build good will, to keep a 
customer or user sold on a given product (which is an 
important factor in any sales campaign) and to pave the 
way for the salesmen's caUs. 
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Characteristics Common to Four Types 

There are four types of house organs, the salesman's 
house organ, the employee's house organ, the dealer's 
house organ, and the consimier's house organ. And as 
there are factors that are common to all, these common 
factors will be discussed before the different tyi>es. 

The size of the house organ may range from the little 
booklet measuring three by four inches to the standard 
magazine size eight and a half by eleven and a half inches. 
It may take on the physical appearance of the magazine or 
newspaper. 

If it is to carry illustrations, naturally it must be of suf- 
ficient size to permit of space for these and for text matter. 
If no illustrations are to be used, a size that will fit easily 
into the pocket is probably the most desirable. 

In physical appearance it should be attractive, as should 
any advertising piece. It should be set in a type easily 
read and there should be sufficient margin aroimd the 
type page lest it present a crowded appearance. 

If the house organ is to be a part of the advertising cam- 
paign, to accomplish a definite purpose (and imless it has 
this definite aim, it should never be started), there must be 
a plan behind it or some semblance of an organization to 
assure its publication at regular intervals. 

Getting The Material 

It is history in house organ work that the first issue 
is easy to write. All in the organization are interested in 
the first issue and all have many ideas and suggestions for 
stories. If the editor be new to the work he is likely to feel 
that his job is an easy one, but with succeeding issues 
he finds quickly that the organization has lost interest and 
that all ideas, all material must come from his brain. Then, 
unless he has made sufficient preparation, he finds it neces- 
sary to prepare an issue of his house organ from " blue sky ", 
a difficult task. 
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The remedy for this situation is the "idea file'* or 
"morgue**, a file of ideas, of "thought starters'*, of definite 
stories either well outlined or completely written. The 
mechanical details of such a filing system need not be dis- 
cussed here for what would suit one editor probably would 
be frowned upon by another. 

Mention might be made, however, of a very simple and 
yet very ^ective device for the house organ editor who is 
editor only a part of the time. This is the Horn Book File 
measuring eleven by fourteen inches. It consists of eight 
heavy bound sheets on each side of which there is a sub- 
stantial pocket. Leather guide tabs serve to index the 
contents of each pocket. By allotting a pocket to each issue 
the house organ editor may have a convenient place in 
which to slip completed stories, left over matter, outlines, 
and memorandums. 

From this very simple device one may go to the more or 
less complicated vertical filing systems with numbered 
envelopes indexed and cross indexed in a card file. As has 
been said, however, the detail of the filing system is a matter 
to be decided upon by the editor and to be governed some- 
what by the size of his publication and the amount of 
matter he has to prepare each month. 

Experience teaches the importance of a filing system of 
some kind. It makes the work of the editor easier and 
makes it possible for him to edit a better paper, to edit it 
with reguUvrity and with less work. Ideas can be obtained 
from the daily papers, from magazines, from trade papers, 
from books, from talks with other members of the organi- 
zation. With these entered at the time in a loose leaf 
pocket memorandimi book, with the pages filed in some 
suitable place, the editor is never at a loss to know what 
to write about, never at a loss for a ^'thought starter". 

To the house organ editor who is really an editor, to the 
man who would prefer to write a house organ than do 
anything else in the category of business, there is always 
a wealth of material that is going to be of interest to his 
reader, whether that reader be a humble employee in the 
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basement of the factory, or the company's best customer. 
For every day, every mmute, the greatest idea factory m 
the world, life, is working for him. Every minute of the 
day it is turning out stories of laughter and sorrow, happi- 
ness and tears, and these are things met with along every 
path and in every sphere. 

The Editor 

Last but not least, and as a matter of fact the most im- 
portant common factor to all house organs is the editor. 

For any house organ, he must be a man of sympathy, a 
man of vision and imagination, and too, a man who has 
mixed with and understands people. He need not be a 
clever writer, for so-called cleverness has ruined many a 
house organ, but rather a good writer who understands how 
to write in simple, forceful English. He must be a friendly, 
human sort of fellow, who has the ability to gain confi- 
dence and good will in his written word. 

He must have originality, for, while there is nothing new 
imder the sun, there is always a new way, and an original 
way of ^ving expression to an old thought. He must have 
a sense of humor, for humor is the butter to the dry, coarse 
bread of expression. A sense of humor, however, is not to 
be confused with the ability to cut barber shop jokes from 
so called comic weeklies. The editor's sense of humor 
should be based rather upon a wholesome good natured 
philosophy of life, for on the great stage of life, the comedian 
rubs shoulders with the hero and the villain. 

The editor shoidd be in absolute authority. He should 
have the power to reject the president's article on " How 
I succeeded" and to accept the first literary effort of the 
office boy, providing of course that the stories are measured 
by the editor's rule of, WiU this he of interest to my readers? 
He should be monarch of his work, held responsible for the 
success or failure of his publication and ready to stand or 
fall on that ground and that one only. When, *' f or policy's 
sake," he has to run an article because a good customer 
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wrote it, or the president's wife, or the president's daughter, 
who is a senior at college, or because it is a poem written 
by the boss's little seven year old daughter, when he has to 
run this stuff, his hands are tied securely as if with three 
inch rope, his work is debased by those who should, of all, 
be most anxious to see it a success. 

If he have associate editors, these should be in charge of 
certain departments of the paper, and held responsible 
for their page or pages. If he have contributors, he should 
review their papers as promptly as possible, and if it be 
necessary to reject any one, he should write a letter ex- 
plaining why he has found it necessary to make such rejec- 
tion. 

The Salesman's House Organ 

The definite aim of the salesman's house organ is to act 
as a connecting line between the salesman and the home 
sales organization and to keep him sold on his work. It is 
usually the official mouth-piece of the sales manager and 
while it may be edited by him, assisted by the advertising 
manager, the mechanical production falls within the scope 
of the advertising department. 

In editorial policy it should be a message of optimism; 
but the editor should beware lest his optimism fall into the 
style of "pep talks" and ''punch messages". When a 
seJesman is doing his best, when he is catching trains at all 
hours of the day and night, living, oftentimes, under the 
most annoying of hotel conditions, he does not want a lot 
of "pep taiks". He has all the "pep" that is necessary. 
And again much of the "pep" talk that is written is not 
sincere, and above all things the editor of the salesman's 
house organ must be one hundred per cent, sincere. Sales- 
men are just like any other human beings. The average 
one is doing his best, the average one is ambitious to make 
a better showing this month than last, and to make a 
better showing in his territory than another traveller makes 
in his. He is interested in reports of the sales quotas, inter- 
ested in what is going on in the home office, interested in 
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anything that will be of real help to him, but he does not 
wish to be told constantly to work harder. 

Let there be a clear definition, therefore, between ''pep 
talks ** and messages that cany with them a real inspiration. 

The constant admonition, written in short, jerky sen- 
tences, of, '' get an hour's earlier start to-morrow morning, " 
"work an hour later to-morrow," ''make one more call 
to-day than yesterday, " quickly gets on a salesman's nerve. 
He soon tires of the constant reiteration to work harder. 
These messages seldom gain very much for either the house 
or the sales manager. 

A message of real inspiration is, however, a different 
matter. A message that carries with it a thought that 
will be of help to the man in his work, a constructive, op- 
timistic thought that will make him think, is what he wants 
and what accomplishes the most good. 

The reader will recall time and time again when he has 
seen salesmen on the road reading this class of material 
in such magazines as The American Magazine^ and The 
Saturday Evening Post But seldom will he recall an in- 
stance where he has seen salesmen reading "pep talks". 
Then why not pattern after these magazines and edit a 
salesman's house organ along the same lines? 

In addition to such messages, the salesman's house organ 
or paper shoidd contain news items that will be of interest 
to him such as, what the different salesmen are doing in 
their respective territories, what new material there is for 
sale, any changes made in territory, the sales experiences 
of different men, news items of the home sales organization, 
any factory news that pertains to the sales work, a report 
of the advertising being done, and possibly reproduction 
of the next month's advertisements. 

The physical make-up of the salesman's publication is 
naturally determined by the nimiber to be distributed. 
If this number is below one hundred it does not pay to have 
the publication printed; it should be mimeographed or type- 
written. But even in this form, it can be made of great 
value to the salesman and sales manager. The salesman's 
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publication, whatever its form, should be published with 
regularity, either weekly, or semi-monthly, as the nature 
of the product makes expedient. If sales prices are fre- 
quently changing, if material is sold subject to ^'previous 
sale", if new forms of the product are constantly being 
brought out, the salesman's paper should be a weekly or at 
least, semi-monthly. In some instances, however, where 
these conditions exist, the salesmen are advised regarding 
changes by means of bulletins, and the publication is 
issued only monthly. The authors believe that the sales- 
man's house organ or paper can take the place of aU bulle- 
tins, except as occasion might demand the publication of 
an "extra". 

The Employee's Magazine 

A discussion of the employee's magazine may not prop- 
erly belong in a book on technical advertising. It is 
touched upon briefly here, however, for the reason that 
recent years have proved the value of such a publication, 
and the editing and managing of it are the work of the 
advertismg manager who is not afraid to extend his activi- 
ties beyond the mere filling of space in publications. 

The function of the employee's magazine is to build 
good will; to promote that intangible asset "shop spirit", 
esprilf de carpa — whereby the man in the shop is made to 
feel an interest in his work beyond the amount contained 
in his weekly pay envelope. 

In the days that have gone this "shop-spirit" was largely 
a matter of chance. If the shop had for a superintendent 
a man who, consciously or unconsciously, established this 
feeling of good will, well and good — ^that shop prospered 
and probably knew little of labor trouble. But as the 
laws and principles of the science of business, of manage- 
ment, have become better known and more firmly estab- 
lished, this haphazard plan of building good will has 
become obsolete, to De succeeded by definite plans and 

policies. And that these definite plans have been successful 
11 
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is proved by the fact that in many plants labor turnover 
has been reduced to a surprisingly small percentage. 

The employee's magazine, properly edited, can be made 
of great value in this process of establishing an esprit^ de 
corps, of building good will. 

The editorial policy should be, in a general way, the 
policy governing the newspaper that serves a small com- 
munity. For the employee's house organ is the newspaper 
of the plant. And as the small town newspaper to be 
successful, must be the genuine friend of the people in the 
community that it serves, so must the employee's paper be 
the real friend of the men. It must treat of things in a 
friendly way; it must radiate a spirit of good fellowship, and 
sound a distinct note of optimism. 

It must not be preachy, for preachments are to the em- 
ployee's paper what ^'pep talks" are to the salesman's 
house organ. 

The employee's house organ, first, must publish the news 
of the plant. Its strength, its interests for its readers, lies 
in the nimiber of personal items that it carries. If John 
Jones of Department Six goes on a motor cycle trip of two 
or three days' duration, that trip is good for three stories; 
first, mention of the fact that he contemplates the trip, 
second a note to the effect that he has gone, and third a 
description of the trip. If report is made in one issue that 
Henry Doe of Department Two is sick, that item should 
be clipped and pasted to the dummy of the next succeeding 
issue, in which announcement should be made that Doe 
is either still sick or else back on the job. When one of the 
authors was editor of such a paper, he made a practice of 
keeping a card file record of all employees. This record 
was kept constantly to date on data supplied by the em- 
ployment bureau. Entries were made on these cards as 
mention of the employee was made in the paper. In this 
way it was possible, over a given period of time, to mention 
all of the employees, except possibly the always changing, 
unskilled labor. 

In addition to these items of personal mention, reports 
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should be carried in the employee's paper of all meetings 
of factory associations; the bowling clubs, the savings clubs, 
the athletic associations, etc. What these clubs are doing 
should be reported in detail, and, as often as possible, 
illustrated. 

Signed articles by well known men of the town or city 
in which the plant is located should be featured; for 
instance, an article by the mayor on ''Citizenship"; 
an article by the president of one of the banks on ''The 
Benefit of Saving"; an article by the president of the 
board of health, the chairman of the board of education. 

The work of editing the paper falls properly to the ad- 
vertising department and the editor is usually the adver- 
tising manager. If, however, he depends upon himself to 
gather the material, he will find quickly that it is a job 
complete imto itself. He must have an editorial staff 
and these should be appointed from the different depart- 
ments of the factory. It is well for the editor to hold a 
meeting of this staff at least once a month, at which meet- 
ing the latest issue of the paper, the dummy for the next 
succeeding issue, and general plans for its betterment should 
be discussed. In this way the editor keeps in contact with 
his staff and the interest of his staff is maintained. 

On the editorial staff there should be a photographej 
whose duty it should be to attend all meetings of the diff- 
erent clubs and associations, for the employee's paper 
should be properly illustrated. 

Illustrations in the employee's paper should all be 
home-made. In every organization there are several 
amateur cartoonists and these men should furnish the 
drawings. 

The frequency of publication of the employee's paper 
depends upon the size of the organization it serves and the 
editorial organization behind the paper. If the paper have 
a circulation of five thousand copies, it might be issued semi- 
monthly to considerable advantage. But a semi-monthly 
employee's paper is a big undertaking and it is far better 
to start the publication as a monthly and then permit ex- 
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perience to dictate whether or not it shall be changed to a 
semi-monthly publication, rather than to start as a semi- 
monthly and change later to a monthly. 

Again, labor conditions should be taken into considera- 
tion when weighing the frequency of publication. For the 
employee's paper can accomplish so much good in reducing 
the labor turn-over that it might be well to issue it semi- 
monthly or even weekly during certain periods of stress. 

Distribution of the employee's paper can be effected by 
handing copies to the employees as they leave the plant 
through the various exits, by allotting a certain number to 
the foreman of each department, or by having the papers 
handed out at the pay-master's window. 

The plan of having the foreman hand the paper to the 
employees say during the lunch hour has its advantage 
in that the editor, by a walk through the plant after closing 
hours, can easily determine whether or not the employees 
are interested in the paper by the number of copies left 
aroimd in different departments. 

It may be of interest to note that one of the authors 
followed this plan[of distribution in a plant of over six thou- 
sand employees and by doing so ** discovered" a valuable 
idea. In a certain department he frequently found many 
copies of the paper. Upon investigation he discovered that 
a large percentage of the employees in that department 
were foreigners unable to read English. The next issue of 
the paper carried editorials not only in English but in two 
foreign languages. Never after that did he find a copy of 
the paper left in that department. 

The Dealer House Obqan 

From an editorial viewpoint, probably the most diflSicult 
house organs to prepare and to get across are the dealer's 
and the consumer's house organs. 

Conditions with these are different from eitlier the sales- 
man's or the employee's house organ, for competition is 
greater. The employee, whether he be salesman or factory 
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hand, will read the publication issued by his house. It is 
personal with him. It has no competition with other 
house Cleans or with other advertising matter, whereas 
the dealer or consumer may receive many house organs 
and does receive much direct-by-mail advertising matter. 
The first thought behind every article in the dealer's 
house organ miist be, Is this of interest to the dealer? 
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Does it offer him a constructive thought that be can apply 
either to himself or to his bu^ness? 

Stories of how the president of the company plays golf 
or works in his garden, poems by the president's dax^ter, 
and all pages illustrated by photographs of departments 
seven and nine or of the president or of his daugher are of 
no interest to the dealer \mlees these articles contain some 
thought that he can apply to his own work. 

If the story describing the manufacture of the product, 
describes too, a process that can be duplicated in a minia- 
ture way in the dealer's show window, it is of interest to 
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him. If the poam by the president's daughter suggests a 
thought whereby the dealer can increase his profit through 
increasing his turn-over^ he is interested in it. 

Stories of how other dealers have increased sales, or 
reduced expenses, are suitable for the dealer's house organ. 
The editor of the dealer's house organ should travel among 
the dealers, among his readers, and search for the material 
that will be of constructive help. 

Thb Consxjmeb Houbb Oboan 

All that has been said in general relative to the editorial 
policy of the dealer's house organ applies to the consumer's 
house organ. In the publication there must be stories of 
how the consumer can profit by the use of the advertised 
product, new ways in which the advertised product can be 
used, ways in which other consumers have used the product. 

An important function of the consumer's house organ is 
to keep the consumer sold on the product. 

Some days ago, one of the authors, in a talk with John 
Siddall, Editor of The American Magazine, asked, ''What 
makes a story interesting?" And Mr. Siddall replied, 
" The reader must see himself in the story." 

This it seems is the crux of the editorial policy of any 
house organ; the reader must see himself in the story. 

In the advertising trade papers, and in many and various 
books upon the subject, th^e has been considerable dis- 
cussion upon the topic of the best editorial matter for 
the house organ. 

The fundamental purpose of a house organ is to build 
good will. Except in few instances can it of itself bring in 
orders. Then what is good will and how can it best be 
obtained? 

Good will is, for the purpose in hand, kindly feeling, a 
friendly feeling toward a certain product and a certain 
house. Building good will is establishing an atmosphere 
around a certain product or a certain house that makes it 
individual, that makes it different from others in the same 
field of endeavor. 
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To quote from a booklet issued by the Dando Company 
of Philadelphia: 

" We often hear the expression, 'I have an affection for such an author, 
book or magazine/ All things being equal, people will buy from a 
house they like and the right kind of a house organ can build that 
liking to a wonderful degree. Lots of men land big business for their 
houses at their clubs and through social channels, but they do not do 
it by shouting their names and their wares in the club rooms. Good 
advertising is just as subtle a thing as good business." 
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Front ooTar and title iwge of the house organ of the W. S. Tyler Company dr- 
calatod to "all within the buaineas range*' of the oomiwny. 



From the ejctreme in the "non-business" style of edi- 
torial contents one may go to the other extreme where every 
page is an advertising page. It would seem, however, that, 
as in all things, the middle course is the best course to 
steer. 

Much depends, however, upon the sales problem to be 
solved and the ability of the editor as a writer. If the 
"non-business" type of house organ can be well written, 
issue after issue, it would seem to be the desirable type, but 
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as there are few house organ writers in proportion to house 
organ editors, it is probably well to adhere to the middle 
course. At all times, however, in the material used, ''the 
reader must be able to see himself'' — the material must be 
life. 

The house organ, properly edited, is one of the most ejffi- 
cient and economical of advertising mediimis. 

It must, however, be a part of the advertising campaign; 
there must be cause for it. It has been said of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, that when her book, Unde Tom's Cabin 
captured the world, her publishers demanded a new book. 
And she wrote, Dred, a tale of the Dismal Swamp, for which 
there was but little sale; whereupon some witty paragrapher 
remarked, "Mrs. Stowe wrote Uncle Tom's Cabin, because 
she had a book to write, but she wrote Dred because she had 
to write a book." 

If, in the campaign there is a logical place for a house 
organ, if a house organ has to be prepared to meet a certain 
sales problem because nothing else will so well fill the niche, 
it should be started. And with an editor who is really a 
writer, it can be made a great factor for good. 

It must have a definite mission to perform, a well defined 
problem to solve. It must be edited with a distinct pur- 
pose in mind. And regardless of the type of house organ 
it is, it must have a human appeal. It must have in it 
something to make it worth the price in time that it will 
take to read it. 



CHAPTER XIV 
EDUCATIONAL WORE 

, Advertising and sales promotion — ^Technical and trade paper publicity — 
Papers before engineering societies — ^Education of the designer — 
Educating the student engineer — Moving pictures and lantern 
slides — ^Exhibitions — Constructive service. 

Adyebtising and Sales Pbomotion 

The wide-awake advertising department can exert a 
powerful influence in advancing the sales by co-operating 
fully with the sales department in the projection of and 
carrying on constructive educational work and general 
publicity This work can be made like the plowing, the 
fertilizing, the planting of the seed, the cultivating, that 
the farmer does. 

Advertising in its broad sense covers a great deal more 
than the page in the trade paper, the technical paper, the 
magazine, or the newspaper, with its copy and its 
illustrations. It takes in all forms of publicity. It enters 
deeply into the '^ Advance Sales'' or '^ Educational'' fields. 
In these fields, then, the Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Departments should work together. 

Between the time the investigation of a market has been 
completed and the start of an intensive sales effort, it is 
usually advisable to do a certain amount of preparatory or 
advance sales work. Perhaps it is necessary to try out the 
effectiveness of certain letters or mailing pieces on a small 
section of the market, in connection with the subsequent 
direct-by-mail effort which is to be combined with the 
personal sales work. Perhaps some experiments must be 
made in the personal sales attack. Very probably certain 
men have to be put in a favorable frame of mind. Perhaps 
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certain ideas, such as institutional advertising, or the 
idea on which the appeal for the product is based, must be 
sold to the ntiarket to create the proper receptive attitude 
to the sales campaign. This is work in which the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion effort should be combined. 

Technical and Trade Paper Publicitt 

Like anything else that is of real value, publicity in the 
technical and trade papers can be achieved only by hard 
work. The '^ inertia'' of the advertising department that 
expresses itself in the production of the conventional 
'^ write-up'', sent broadcast to the magazines, causes one 
principal negative result, namely, a deplorable waste of 
paper in the face of present paper shortages. The editors 
of the high-grade magazines will refuse the '^ write-up "; 
the publication of it in the other magazines has too slight 
an effect on sales to count. 

The article that is written for the engineering magazine 
must meet the test imposed by the editor. Does this article 
contain new engineering information, or does it present a 
new idea or a new development bearing on the engineering 
problems of my readers? 

The editors of the technical journals are very glad to 
receive the co-operation of the manufacturer in developing 
constructive articles for the magazines. They appreciate 
that the manufacturer's organization includes certain 
technical or engineering specialists who are the best in- 
formed men and the best qualified to write on the subjects 
on which they specialize, and in which a great number of 
readers are bound to be sincerely interested. 

When one of the present authors represented the West- 
inghouse Company with the press, the work was developed 
and carried on along lines laid down by the manager of the 
Publicity Department, who had the idea for a long time 
that 'Sprees work" could be handled in a more construc- 
tive fashion, with better results both to the magazines and 
to the manufacturer. Accordingly, frequent discussions 
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were held with the editors of the various fields that devel- 
oped a conunon ground from which the whole work could be 
projected. It was found that many of the editors were 
actually hungry for certain information that the company 
could supply easily because of the great wealth and variety 
of technical talent in its engineering organization. Series 
of articles were planned covering the use of electric power 
and electric lighting in the various engineering fields^ and 
as they had been planned with the co-operation of the 
editors, of course, they were gladly accepted and published. 
Practically the only mention of the company's name was 
made in the title of the engineer who wrote the article and 
in the illustrations. These articles were just the right 
kind of constructive, educational publicity, of real value 
to the manufacturer and welcomed by the editor, who will 
not see his pages prostituted by "write-ups". 

Papers Before Engineering Societies 

What has been said of the article for the engineering 
magazine is equally true of the paper that is prepared for 
presentation before the engineering society. The com- 
mittee on papers of the society is very jealous of the stand- 
ards of the material that reaches the editorial columns of 
its own magazine. These standards can be met, however, 
by the enlistment by the advertising man, of the interest 
of the engineers with the organization, an interest that 
results in the production of engineering theses on their 
various specialties. These presented as papers before the 
engineering societies and in their magazines can be counted 
on as very valuable educational work. 

Education of the Designer 

This is another opportunity all too much neglected by 
the seller of the technical product, the designer, the man 
who sits at the drafting board. Plentiful information and 
much personal attention are supplied to the chief engineer 
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by the salesman. He assumes, and often rightly, that he 
cannot afford to spend time with the individuals in a large 
drafting force. 

But often the technical product is one that is to be 
designed into, or specified with, machinery or apparatus 
worked out by these designers. The particular product 
may not be such an outstanding part that the chief engi- 
neer will discuss it ordinarily with his designers. But these 
men, who should be well posted on all improvements, are 
forced by their lack of contact with the man from outside, 
to rely on what they can read in their technical papers or 
dig up on their own initiative. Usually worked pretty 
hard, they often simply consult former designs and follow 
the same practice. 

The use of the product should be made as easy for them 
as the steel companies have made their data on their stand- 
ard structural sections. For it is entirely possible, that, 
properly informed, these men would design the product 
into their equipment without other sales effort on the part 
of the marketer. Those companies who have their Adver- 
tising and Promotion Departments prepare and distribute 
hand books on their product to these men, educating them 
in the use of their product, frequently will save a great deal 
of their expensive personal sales effort. 

Designers can be reached through advertising and sales 
promotion efforts. Catalogues, data that will enable selec- 
tion of the proper size and type of the product, with in- 
structions as to how it can be designed into their eqidp- 
ment, are what they need. It should go to them rather 
than await their specific request. 

• 

Educating the Student Engineer 

One very important feature of advance sales work is 
the education of the student engineer. Technical schools 
are usually glad to co-operate with the manufacturers of 
technical products if the co-operation is ^ven in the right 
way. At present there is altogether too much of a gap 
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between engineering practice and what is taught in the 
technical schools. 

The young engineer fresh from college has very definite 
impressions gathered during his course. His ideas are not 
yet modified by much practical experience and if he experi- 
mented with and ran tests on a certain make of apparatus, 
which some wise manufacturer had placed in the school 
laboratory, he is very apt to regard that particular make as 
standard apparatus. Whenever he has to make a selection 
this make immediately comes into his mind. These 
impressions usually last a long time. If the apparatus is 
good; there is no reason why the good impression should 
not last a lifetime. 

Therefore it behooves the marketer of the technical 
product to educate these young men before their minds 
are hardened. Exhibits; lectures; technical information 
regarding the product; and apparatus installed in the 
laboratories are the mediums for the transmission of this 
information. Sometimes advertisements in the school 
year-books and papers can be considered a worth while 
part of this work. 

In all of the above matters there is the necessity of co- 
operation between advertising and sales promotion. In 
this work the two are inseparably bound. The ^'Ad- 
vance Sales'' part of sales promotion is largely advertising 
in its broad sense and advertising is simply one form of sales 
work — one tool in the hands of the ntiarketer. 

Moving Pictures and Lantern Slides 

Moving pictiu'es of the work at the plant; the production 
methods; of the courses of the raw materials on their way 
from their sources to the plant; through their transforma- 
tion into the finished products; and the courses of the 
products through the channels of distribution to the 
consumer can be made of intense educational value to the 
various organizations involved in the work of production 
and distribution. 
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These moving pictures^ and also lantern slides, can be 
placed at the disposal of the sales department and the sales 
promotion department for wide use in private exhibitions 
before engineering societies; colleges, leagues, Chambers of 
Commerce, Rotary Clubs, operating companies, and clubs. 

The pictures can be supplemented by lectures of an 
educational nature, dealing with the products and their 
various applications in the fields in which they are used. 
Such pictures and lectiu^s can be made the means of keep- 
ing the name and achievements of the manufacturer in the 
minds of his buying public. Such publicity can be con- 
centrated, an advantage not possessed by many other 
publicity mediums that are costly. 

ExmsiTioNS 

Particularly in the fields where the technical product is 
used there are, every year, a nimiber of exhibits of equip- 
ment. These are held usually in connection with conven- 
tions of the associations or societies covering the particular 
fields. Members come long distances to these gatherings 
in order to be posted on improvements in methods and 
equipment, and, of course, for the social features. 

These exhibitions offer exceptional opportunities for the 
advance sales work. The attendance represents a large 
part of a given market assembled in one spot, in a receptive 
state of mind, and usually in a good himior. It is the one 
periodical time when, even with a decided ^'buyers' 
market", the market is chasing the product. 

Direct sales are almost always i)ossible, but in essence 
the exhibits are for advance sales work and educati nal 
purposes. The exhibits in the booths can be regarded as 
life-size advertisements. Their make-up should be studied 
as an advertising piece is studied. The possible effects 
of the exhibits and the work done by those in attendance 
should be studied just as the printed advertisement, the 
sales letter, and the article in the technical paper are 
studied. 
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CONSTRUCTIVB SERVICE 

Concerning educational and service work as a means 
of advertising; H. 0. K. Meister, of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company's Tractor Division says: 

''I believe that the best advertising is the constructive service that an 
organization may give or lend to the future developments of the in- 
dustry in which it is directly interested. Take, for example, our con- 
tribution to the tractor industry in the form of our dynamometers. 
The djmamometer, of course, was not gotten out in the form of an ad- 
vertisement. However, I have heard it said that the best thing that we 
ever did was to give the tractor industry a dynamometer that would 
enable the industry accurately to measure the draw-bar horsepower of 
a tractor. This dynamometer was our admission card to the office 
of more than one big engineer. It gave us a complete line on what the 
customer was doing in the way of development work, in that we made 
the test on the original tractor, the experimental job. If the tractor 
did not show up very well, often he would ask us to offer suggestions on 
re-design. From an advertising standpoint we have obtained thousands 
of dollars worth of publicity through the various dynamometer tests 
made for individual companies, as well as during the tractor demon- 
stration. This dynamometer did not advertise a technical product, 
but it did advertise a technical institution in such a way that the 
manufacturers and engineers had considerable confidence in what we 
said and did. They took our suggestions seriously and this, of course, 
helped to sell bearings." 
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CHAPTER XV 

ADVERTISING AMMUNITION 

Adyertisements must have sales killing power — Suggestions for adver- 
tising ammunition — ^Institutional advertising — Guarantees — News 
— ^The dealer — Getting sales substance for advertisements — 
Standardized product or specialty — ^A test for sales killing power. 

Adyebtisements Must Have Sales Killing Power 

The value of artillery ammunition is judged by its killing 
power at the target. A complete round of ammunition 
must include a projectile that exerts its killing power at the 
target. The killing power depends upon the substance with 
which the projectile is loaded. 

The selling power of an advertisement depends upon the 
substance with which the advertisement is loaded. There 
must be some substance, else the advertisement is an empty 
shell. Perhaps it is a well-formed shell, shiny, pleasing to 
the eye, attraotive. But without the right sul^ance, the 
shell or advertisement, is practically worthless; it is a blank. 

The substance for the advertisement is the very first 
thing to secure. The actual preparation of the advertise- 
ment must be based on the assumption that nothing will 
be done to give the advertisement form tmtil there has been 
secured first the material that will go to make up a vital 
sales message in the advertisement. 

There is one big weakness that exists pretty generally 
today in the advertisements of technical products. Too 
many of the advertisements are empty shells. They follow 
all of the best principles of form, but they lack substance. 
They are prepared obviously without first having secured 
the sales substance that goes to give an advertisement 
sales power. 

179 
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The man who through experience is really well informed 
on a subject, or who has taken the trouble to make a thor- 
ough study of a subject will hold the mterest of a critical 
audience; regardless of his natural or developed ability as 
an orator. Conversely, the orator who is not thoroughly 
informed on his subject will fail before the same audience. 
One of the authors recently attended a dinner given by a 
traffic club. The diners were made up largely of exper- 
ienced business men. The subject of the evening was 
Export Shipping. One of the speakers was a United 
States Senator. He was a charming man and a forceful 
speaker. But it was evident that he had nothing really 
pertinent to say on the subject. Much of his speech was 
given to reading statistics on our trade with China; which; 
as he himself announced; had been prepared for him by 
his secretary. The Senator; of course, did not hold the 
interest of his audience. 

So it is with advertising. The group of prospects to 
whom you wish to appeal with a technical advertisement 
constitutes a critical audience. Unless you provide your- 
self with something vital to say before you create your 
advertisement; the message you deliver will be empty. 
Your art in building the message will not provide it with 
sales power. 

Too many advertisements are written out of the copy- 
writer's head. The messages are too "inspired". They 
carry too much of the atmosphere of the desk; too little of 
the atmosphere of the sales firing line. Although they do 
say it very well; the writers provide themselves with nothing 
to say. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of advertisements 
appearing in the technical magazines is that the advertisers 
make rather broad and sometimes exaggerated claims for 
their machines or tools and say nothing or show nothing 
back of these claims that has positive power of conviction 
or suggestion. 

For instance; a machine tool builder leads off with the 
headline: (actual quotation from the copy) "Boosts 
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production, lowers the cost." Then follows the body of 
the copy: 

''Blank lathes are doing it for some of the largest manufacturing 
concerns of the country. Besides boosting production you will find that 
they sustain their accuracy at all times and will handle a great variety 
of work. They are buOt for years of rough usage and save a great 
deal of the operator's time by their many features which cannot be found 
on similar types." 

If you made statements of this kind oraUy to a pros- 
pect for such a machine you would expect that he would 
ask you to prove some of the statements. Why not prove 
some of them in your advertisements? The advertisement 
would be a better advertisement if it presented only one 
of the many features claimed and proved in some way that 
this feature actually would save the operator's time. The 
statement; ^'They are built for years of rough usage" is a 
general one and could be made by the manufacturer of any 
good machine tool. 

In contrast with this we have the advertisement appear- 
ing on page 324 of the advertising section of Iron Age, 
for January 15, 1920^ an advertisement by the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company in which they lead off with the 
head-line, ' ^ 32 years old and still going strong. " They show 
a photograph of a single-head^ Niles planer, in actual opera- 
tion at the plant of the American Engineering Company, 
Philadelphia, and make the statement that the planer was 
installed the year the operator was bom. A picture of the 
operator is shown standing at the planer. A statement is 
made that the planer was put to work at that time and has 
been continually on the job ever since. This is a very 
conclusive proof of the capacity of the machine for long 
service. It is this sort of definiteness that should be put 
into advertisements. The real work on this advertisement 
was done in getting the photograph of the planer and the 
sales message behind the advertisement. With this ammu- 
nition on hand it was a comparatively simple matter to 
make a good advertisement selling the planers of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company. 

A few advertising managers have been handicapped, in 
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building their advertisements, by a lack of sales ammuni- 
tion, because their companies fdt that it was not wise to 
give out too much information in a general way, on their 
products, construction, operating characteristics, and 
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makes the beet advertieing ammunition. Elxoellent display. 

service. They felt that too much information might be 
supplied to competitors. Happily, however, this brake is 
no longer set so tight. Manufacturers are pretty well 
agreed now that it is not easy for the advertising manager 
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to tell the competitors anything that they have not made it 
their business to know. 



Suggestions for Advertising Ammunition 

Good advertising ammunition is anything that has 
positive power of conviction or of suggestion and that will 
provide an advertisement with effective sales force. 

The following are suggestions for good advertising am- 
munition : 

1. Price: 

(a) Saving in dollars and cents on purchase price (first cost). 
(&) Saving in dollars and cents on operating cost per unit of 

service, 
(c) Saving in dollars and cents on work done. 

2. Service Records — authenticated: 

(a) Efifect on production. 

(b) MoneyHsaving in dollars and cents. 

(c) Time-saving (definite units of time saved). 

(d) Durability. 

(e) Satisfactory service. 

3. Photographs: 

(a) The product in actual service in well-known plants. 

{b) The product in actual service. 

(c) The product performing well under difficult conditions. 

(d) Unusual installations of the product. 

(e) The product. 
(/) Personalities. 

4. Letters cf commegfidaiion: 

(a) Well-known users. 
(6) Users. 
(c) Experts. 

6. Staiemerds of commendation: 
(a) Well-known users. 
(6) Users. 
(c) Experts. 

6. Lists of users: 

(a) Well-known users. 
(() Users. 
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7. TesU — auihenticated: 

(a) By well-known users. 

(&) By users. 

(c) By neutral engineers. 

(d) By the manufacturer of the product. 

8. lUustraiiona: 

(a) Mechanical drawings. 

1. Instckllation of the product. 

2. Construction of the product. 
(6) Charts, curves. 

(c) Phantom views. 

9. The xnstUiUion: 

(a) History. 

(b) Organization. 

(e) The plant. 

(d) Home conditions of employees. 

(e) Plant conditions governing production. 
(/) Personalities. 

(g) Long average term of service of employees. 

10. Chiarantees: 

(a) Cost per unit of service. 

(6) Units of service. 

(c) Defects in material and workmanship. 

(d) Unqualified and indefinite. 

11. News: 

(a) Orders placed by well-known plants. 

(b) Large orders placed. 

(c) Unusual orders placed. 

(d) Other Orders placed* 

(e) Connected with use of product. 

(/) Connected with manufacture of product. 
ig) Connected in some other way with product. 

12. Engineering eerviee available: 

(a) In instaUing the product. 

(b) In assisting to maint>ain it. 

13. Maney-making feaiwres of product and manufacturer's proposition 

(in adoerOsing to dealers): 

(a) The prospective sales volume. 

(ft) The percentage of profit. 

(c) The "turn-over." 

(d) The manufacturer's advertising. 

(e) The manufacturer's co-operation available. 
(/) The quality of the product. 
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Price in its various forms, that is, the various ways in 
which the cost of a product can be expressed in dollars and 
cents, can be used very effectively as advertising ammun- 
ition. Price may be a rather dangerous thing to handle 
but so are many high explosives of terrific killing power. 

There is no denying that the dollars and cents appeal to 
professional buyers is a very powerful one and that the 
price of a product, expressed either in terms of its purchase 
price (first cost) or in terms of its operating cost per imit 
of service has great selling power. 

The various features of satisfactory service and of time 
or money saving records make probably the best selling 
ammimition. The technical man buys on the basis of 
securing the product that will give the maximum units of 
the required service at a minimum cost per unit of service. 
You can not prove the case on this basis for your product 
imless you submit evidence. A page array of dollars and 
cents figures properly set forth and properly authenticated 
by some kind of third party evidence will accomplish more 
actually to sell the product than several pages of inspired 
language heavily laden with high-powered adjectives. 

A manufacturer of belting can prove more by showing a 
photograph of a hard drive, and the record of his belt that 
made good on it than he can by just talking about the 
wonderful quality of his belting. This may strike you as a 
platitude but before you say so too harshly just run through 
the pages of a few technical magazines and discover how 
little sales ammimition the belting manufacturers provide 
themselves with before they build their advertisements. 

Any information on the product contained in testimonial 
letters written by enthusiastic users, is more powerful as 
selling evidence than anything you can say about the 
product yourself. If you can get the users of your product 
to go on record in recommending the service of your product 
you will find that this is one of the best solutions of your 
ammunition problem. Such commendation is very much 
better than any literary heights that you might possibly 
attain in describing the product yourself. 
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Institutional Advertising 

The institution behind the product can provide sales 
substance for the advertising. InstitutionaJ advertising 
strives to show that the company producing the product 
advertised is an institution. Institutional advertising 
shows that the company behind the product has had the 
time and the strength to grow into an institution for public 
service. Institutional advertising is that kind of advertis- 
ing which features the institution or organization behind 
the product in such a way as to convince the prospect that 
the product offered must be an excellent value because of the 
institution or organization behind it. Institutional adver- 
tising does not take up the intrinsic merits of the product 
itself but goes behind the product to the institution that pro- 
duces it. Institutional advertising goes back of the effect, 
which is the product, and shows the cause, the institution. 
It assumes that the effect must be right if the cause is 
right. It is based on the assumption that the product 
of a company is the crystallized effort of the organization 
or institution behind the product. If the organization or 
institution can be proved to be exceptionally good, it is easy 
to lead the reader to the logical conclusion that the product 
also is exceptionally good. 

Institutional advertising is particularly applicable in the 
case of the technical product that is sold to a manufacturer 
to be sold in turn by him as an integral part of his machine, 
which is sold to consumers who cannot judge the inherent 
merits of the technical product either because of their lack 
of technical intelligence or because the technical product is 
hidden away in the mechanism of the machine. Examples : 
The rear axle for a motor truck, the bearings for a tractor, 
the electric motor for a household appliance. 

A number of large manufacturers use institutional adver- 
tising designed to sell the institution as a successful growing 
concern, thereby enchancing the prestige of the product 
manufactured and the success of the idea upon which the 
organization has been built. This form of advertising is 
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deagDed to reach every person who directly or indiroctly 
might possibly be interested in the article advertised. This 
form of advertifiing is used by the manufacturer of the 
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widely distributed product in which a great many types of 
people have an interest and who might exert an influence 
when purchases are considered. This advertising creates 
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1 the case of the purchase of a 
be expected that the prospective 
ruck on the ground that it is not 
xle. But when it is brought to 
! is part of the truck in question, 
the truck receives additional favor and the salesman finds 
less sales redstance. 

The Plant and The Organization. — A study of the manu- 
facturer's plant and the workmen in it will produce con- 
siderable advertising ammunition. A well lighted, well 
ventilated plant has a positive effect on the character of the 
work produced in it. The location of the plant in relation 
to the home conditions available for the employees has a 
bearing on the quality of the product. A back-bone of 
well seasoned, long-service employees running through 
the oi^^ization of a factory insures a uniformly high 
standard of work. 

Points of this kind make excellent sales substance for 
the advertising because not only can they be used logically 
to prove the case forquality but they offer fine possibilities 
for weaving into the advertising some threads of human 
interest appeal. 

The history of a company and its products offers possi- 
bilities. But historical features must be picked that con- 
tain a positive appeal. The Story of My lAfe may be very 
thrilling to the man who lived it but imlese he has the gift 
of a narrator he will not make it very interesting to others. 
Historical featiores must be chosen that will interest the 
audience, and they must be properly dramatized. 
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The Known— Partially Known— and Unknown 

Fields in Screw Cutting 




In focuning a camera lent 6n a 
long screw thread one gets three dis- 
tinct focal ranges. 

/ The threads in focns — sharp — 
distinct 

2 The threads just out of focus'-^ 
htzy — indistinct 

S The threads compieulj out of 
focus — not showing. 

The sharp, distinct threads are 
representative of present-day or 
well-known and mastered areas of 
knowledge of screw threads — of 
OTD's almost 50 years of definite 
data — formed thread by thread as it 
were — keeping pace with require- 
ments: 

But we have not retted' there — for 
the haty-^indistinct threads can well 
represent the partially known or 
approximate future of screw threads, 
with QTt> Threading Specialists 
analyzing — experimenting — testing 
for neii^ designs and technique — hot 
ready for general use-^but just one 
move ahead of the times — ready for 
service when conditions are satisfac-* 
tory. 



^^Wew inventions are not bom over* 
^ night, and despite the general public 
surprise at the sudden appearance 
of the 12 cylinder automobile or the 
aeroplane eneine — these were the 
culmination of years of secret design- 
ing, experimenting, testing in engi- 
neering laboratories before' their 
merits were disclosed. 

The regions shown grey— /A/ im- 
known, unexplored, realms of screw 
cutting — are nevertheless there — and 
will some day be brought to light — 
and OTD will be leaders then-^jint 
as the OTD Corporation and its 
parent companies have been the 
pioneen since 1871 when the Li||it- 
ning Die /irst made screw cutting pos- 
sible — to be quickly followed by the 
lif^tsui^ Tap— Rotaiui Die— tittle 
Giant Die — up to the latest improve- 
ments—the "/f f orn" Die and 'Vun" 
Tap. 
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The imagiiiation that creates an appeal of this kind cannot be praised too 
highly. The man who created this searched for a new idea and found it. The 
selling strength of the idea lies in the saturation of the parallel with the use of 
the company's product. 
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Guarantees 

There are a great many kinds of guarantees. The 
following classification comprises the more general forms: 

1. Indefinite guarantees — ^the products are said simply 
to be "Guaranteed". 

2. Guarantees against defects in material and workman- 
ship. 

3. Guarantees that the products will deliver a certain 
number of satisfactory service units. 

4. Guarantees covering the cost per imit of service. 

5. Time guarantees. 

6. Unqualified Guarantees — "Satisfaction or money 
back'^ 

As a seller^ the manufacturer cannot afford to overlook 
the selling power of the word "Guarantee". The word 
seems to have a great charm for layman buyers, and con- 
siderable charm for even professional buyers. They seem 
to derive a sense of sureness from this word that is some- 
times more comforting than their faith in the name of the 
maker or his trade mark. 

The trade-mark of a reputable manufacturer implies 
to the purchaser that the maker will stand behind the pro- 
duct. But this is indirect and lacks the force of an expressed 
guarantee. The manufacturer may say that the buyer 
ought to know better and that the guarantee is worth 
no more than the good or bad name of the house behind it; 
but the fact remains that many buyers are charmed by the 
guarantee. The manufacturer must face this fact and 
recognize it in his advertising and sales attack. Of course, 
all reputable manufacturers do stand behind their products 
and they do make good on their products when they fail. 
They could not stay in business very long if they did not. 
But the emphatic point is that the manufacturer can take 
full advantage of the fact that he stands behind his products 
and say so in his advertising. The word "Guarantee" has 
a sales power; the manufacturer can take advantage of 
this power. 
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Pulverized Coal Equipment 

Among aome of the plants luing our Pulverised Coal Equipment for heating In- 
dustrial Fttmaoes and Steam Boilers are the following: 



Imb ft Stad Co^ Opea HMrth. Fiiddliaf and HMtiac FuriMMt. 

> LocoMOtiyt Worki. Steam Boilen. 

Smdtint k Bdbing Co.. Revarbcratoij FiwitfW 

I Steel ft Wire Co^ Opw Hearth Fttnaees. 

Steel ft Wire Co.. Heatiac Fttmaoee. 
Atebieoa. Topeka ft SaaU Fe R. R..LooonoUvei. 
Atlaatie Steel Conpaagr. Opea Hearth Furaaeee. 
Aeb Grow liiae ft Ptortlaad Ceoieat Co., Steam Boilen. 
Bethlehem Steel Co.. Opea Hearth Furaaeee. 
Choctow Portland CenMat Co.. St«am Beilera 
lolaad Steel Co.* Iff t ^«n Faraaoea. 

Laekawaaaa Steel Co., Calrining aad also Flue Duet Nodaliiing Kilat. 
M. K. ft T. Reikoaii. Steam BoUere. 
Mawaakee Bleetrie Light ft Power Co., Steam BoOera. 
Nkhob Copper Cbmpaay. Smelter. 
Paeifie Cooet Coal Co., Steam Boilen. 

rbargh BCaDeabU Inih Co., Malleable Faraaoea. 
Feqie Compaaj, Heatiiw aad Forglac Furaaeei ft Steam Boilen. 
Scraaioa Belt ft Nat Co., Heatiag ft Puddliag Faraaoes. 
Spaaieh^Amerieea Iroa Co.. Ore Boaettag ft Nodalisiag Kilaa. 
Stoae ft Webeter Co.. Steam Boilen. Uaioo Carbide Compaay. LIbm Kilaa. 

Halted Verde Eat BCaiag Co., B e Ta ib eii toiy Furaaeee ft Steam Boilera. 

Pncticalljr all of the Caaeat Plants m the United Sutes and Canada have in- 
stallations of Fuller Hills. 

Some of' the abofe plaatt axe utfaig Pohrerized Coal containing from to% to 
17% of ash for besting their metallnrglcal fnmacet. 

Fuller Milli are today polTeiiifaig ov«r 35,000 toos of coal per day for heathig 
Tarloua ^Fpas of femacea. 




The latief actoqr performaaee ef our Pulverised Coal Efuipmeat warraate jour iavettigatioa. 
We meanfaetare Coal Cnubcn. Dijrers. FUler-Lehlgh Puhreriaer BfOlt. aad Pulverised Coal Feedera. 
AH this equipBieBt is deeoibed ia our Catakgae No. 71. which we will be pleeaed to aead you. 

We also ipeeialiee ia the maaafaetvre of liaiag platee for tube aulla, pebble aulb. bell milla. 
plateir abate Baen, aad all eeatiaga aabjeet to abcaaive actioa. laqairiaa ooveriag equip- 
A ef thii Uad will reoeive 



FXJLLER-LEHIGH COMPANY 

Mafai Offiow and Worin: Fulkrtaiv~P«, U. & A. 



Vev Tert, V. T., s* 



OeLint 



i.t'^naa^' 



, a w. L, 



. asiS L. C. 

a. 



Excellent aalee airnnnnition, poorly preaented. 
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The guarantee he makes and the form in which he puts 
it, must be tempered, of course, to the market he approaches 
in such a way as to give him a nxaximum sales advantage 
and that he guard himself against loss through unfair 
advantage that might be taken of some forms of guarantees. 

The Factors that Govern the Form of Guarantees. — ^We 
have said that the manufacturer should temper his guar- 
antee to the market he approaches. This consideration is 
governed by the following factors: 

1. The jrroduct. 

(a) the nature of the product ; its construction ; 
(6) the relation of its operating characteristics to the 
classes of service for which it is to be sold; 

(c) how long the product has been on the market; 

(d) whether it is a specialty or a standardized product. 

2. The doss of service governing its use. 

The piirpose of a guarantee is to assure the purchaser of 
satisfactory service. Satisfactory service is judged by the 
length an article remains normal to the purpose for which 
it is purchased. The longer the normal life of an article, 
the more liberal the guarantee can read. The chances of 
a pim^haser's presenting for redemption a guaranteed 
article decrease very rapidly a short time after its pim^hase. 
The normal life of an article depends on the class of service 
governing its use. It is obvious, therefore, that a product 
may be guaranteed in one form in one field and in some 
other form in another field. 

3. The component markets {The types of consumers). 
Unfortunately, not all people are absolutely fair and honest. 
A manufacturer of surveying instruments can safely guar- 
antee them unqualifiedly, but how about the man who 
makes tires for motor trucks? 

4. Competitors^ guarantees. If a manufacturer's competi- 
tors are making guarantees that express really nothing 
more than he is willing to do and actually is doing, then 
he ought to say as much in his selling and advertising. 
Not only should he be willing to express in his advertise- 
ment what he does constantly as part of his sales policy, 
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but if he is not so advertising he is neglecting or losing the 
big advantage that he might gain by actually making such 
an expression 

Summation from the Mant^acturer'a View Point. — The 
manufacturer should guarantee his goods and he should gain 
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the advantage in his selling and advertising of saying so. 
The kind of guarantee that he makes should be governed 
by the previous factors discussed. The form of the guaran- 
tee should: (1) insure TPftTriTniim sales and advertising 
advantage by its appeal; (2) preclude iindue impositions 
and loss due to excessive claims for redemption. 
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News 

An element that can be incorporated in making a copy 
appeal is news. It is possible to give an advertisement 
sales power by tying it up with an important news develop- 
ment. To develop ammunition for this sort of appeal, it 
is necessary to keep in touch with current events, news- 
papers and periodicals, and to make a studious effort to 
secure news features that can be coupled up in some way as 
directly as possible — the more directly the better — ^with the 
advertisement of the particular product. 

• 

The Dealeb 

In advertising to dealers through the trade magazines 
or through any other means the manufacturer should first 
provide himself with some sales data bearing on the merits 
of his product and of his proposition in relation to the 
dealer's interest in making money. A review of the ad- 
vertising to dealers shows that the manufacturers seem 
almost entirely unconscious of the necessity for using such 
advertising ammunition as a means of really interesting 
the dealers. 

The dealer is interested in the proposition solely from 
the point of view of buying it and selling it at a full profit. 
He is interested primarily in making money out of the 
line. Of course he is interested in the quality of the prod- 
uct because this has a relation to the permanence of his 
profits. This interest, however, is secondary. His pri- 
mary interest is concerned with the more purely business 
characteristics the product presents, and in advertising 
to the dealer the appeal should be made to this particular 
interest. 

Getting Sales Substance fob Abvebtisbments 

The advertising man can collect a note-book full of ideas 
for sales substance by spending a few days calling on pros- 
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VTOU cm't afford to take 
1 chances or experiment 
with your power tranamU- 
»on equlpmeot — its bearing 
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idTiM In thia matter to the ' 
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manj laadiiic manufactur- 
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our appliances. 
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be secured from our special 
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whole Une. 

T. R WOOD SONS CO. 

CHAMBERSBURC. PENNSYLVANIA 
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Good illuatration; trite copy. 
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pects or customers with a sales engineer. He can get 
ideas by making a careful study of all of the forms of 
advertising of his competitors. A careful watch of his 
company's sales correspondence, the salesmen's reports, 
and the sizes and classes of orders being entered will 
supply him with a great deal of advertising ammunition. 
The editorial and advertising pages of the technical or trade 
magazines that cover the field to which he means to appeal 
in his advertisements will suggest to him possibilities for 
powerful sales appeals. 

The salesman who is successfully selling a manufacturer's 
product to a particular industry can give valuable sugges- 
tions to the advertising man covering the substance of the 
sales messages that will prove most effective in writing 
advertisements to that industry. The salesman not only 
can make many suggestions for the material that is to 
provide a basis for the copy, but he also can keep the Copy- 
writer straight on the proper point of view to take in ad- 
vertising to the particular industry. 

Some advertising managers collect anununition by run- 
ning advertising contests among the sales engineers. 
The salesmen are requested to write several advertisements 
selling the application of the company's product to the 
various industries or fields in which the sale of the product 
is being promoted. The resultant advertisements are not 
master-pieces, judged for their value as examples of good 
advertising technique, but they are mighty valuable as 
indications of the characteristics of the product and the 
factors of its service that must be presented in advertising 
to the respective industries or fields for which the salesmen 
wrote the advertisements. 

Standardized Product or Specialty 

In digging for sales substance the advertising man should 
recognize that a different point of view must govern the 
advertising that is produced to sell a specialty from that 
of the advertising that is produced to stimulate the sales 
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Shall we thread -mill or hob? 



C 



For Example— 
.«_ this spiral gear 
is strictly a 
hobbing job 



— but the mate to it ' ' 

has only four teeth, 
and its looih angle is 

73 Jegites. 

Most people would 

call it a worm — in , 

which case we must 

speak of the AreaJ angle of // Jegreea. 

Both gears can b« cut on the LEEMHUONER Thread Miller 
— or. we can hob them both on the IHS-BfUDNER Gear 
Generator. 

The right way ia to hob the first one and thread mill 
the second — both are L-B jobs. 

Are you sure that all your gears, threads, splines, 
sprockets and worms are being cut by the most efficient 
method? If not — 

ask The lEES-BRADNER co. 

Cleveland. Ohio 

Good sulua stury, well illustratsd; put>r use of type. 
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of a, standardized product against the competition of a lot 
of manufacturers making a product of practically the same 
characteristics. In selling a mechanical specialty it is, of 
course, obvious that it is absolutely necessary to sell the 
service of the product; that is, to sell what the product 
will actually accomplish in operation. The inherent feat- 
" ures of the product itself are not of prime importance. 
On the other hand, in advertising a standardized product, 
it is important to dwell on the characteristics of the con- 



struction of the article itself and to show the relation of 
these characteristics to good value. 

Some products must be sold and advertised in both these 
ways. Take the case of electric industrial trucks. The 
manufactiirer must first sell the power truck as a means of 
economical transportation, because a great proportion of 
the prospects to whom he appeals in his advertising are 
not yet users of any kind of a power truck. Then he must 
sell these prospects the particular truck he makes, because 
there are several manufacturers in the field with electric 
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Far-fetched illustration a 
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industrial trucks, and he must win out finally against their 
competition. There are, therefore, two phases to his adver- 
tising problem, and his advertising man must dig up sales 
ammunition that will be effective in accomplishing both of 
these objects. 

A Test for Sales Killing Power 

A good test for the amount and power of sales substance 
in your advertising is to substitute the name of your com- 
petitor in the several advertisements of a series. If this 
does not establish any glaring inconsistencies, if you know 
that the advertisements would ring just about as true if 
he used them, if he could put his name at the bottom of 
your copy without being untruthful, then you might better 
throw the series into the wastebasket. Pack your bag and 
get out into a sales territory for a few days. Get some live 
facts. Get some photographs. Get some advertising 
ammunition that has sales killing power. 



CHAPTER XVI 

TECHNICAL ADVERTISING DISPLAY 

Three puiimseB of display — ^Display practice — ^Illustrations — Copy first 
or illustration — ^Kinds of illustrations — ^Accuracy in all forms — 
Borders — ^Arrangement — Simplicity — ^Type — Distinction. 

Thkee Purposes op Display 

Display includes the elements of the advertisement that 
appeal to the senses; color, illustration, ornament, type, 
form, texture* The advertiser can control only the first five 
in the case of the advertisement he prepares for the maga- 
zines; but he can control the texture of a direct mail piece, 
and make it pleasing to the touch or feeling, as well as to 
the eye. 

Display serves three purposes: To attract attention, 
to intensify the sales point, and to suggest certain qualities 
of the product or the company. Unless it serves a useful 
purpose, tmless it causes a favorable reaction as the sensa- 
tion is translated to the intellect of the engineer or critical 
buyer, the display is not true art. 

Display Practicb 

A review of the advertisements in the technical magazines 
shows that although a few advertisers express themselves 
with too much incoherent art work, ornaments, decorations, 
borders, the display is, in general, uniformly good. Tech- 
nical men in general are inclined to express themselves in 
simple terms, and the technical advertisers seem to content 
themselves generally with showing a good, clear photo- 
graph of the product or an installation of the product, 
dramatized perhaps, by showing the workman controlling 
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its operation. This directness and simplicity are expres- 
sions of true art. 

On the other hand, the type display is uniformly poor. 
The distribution of the copy, the arrangement of the ele- 
ments of the advertisement, the use of white space are not 
up to the standards of the illustrations and copy. 

Illustrations 

Illustrations or pictures are a universal language. We 
may not understand the French language, but when we 
pick up a copy of La Vie Parisienne we are able to grasp the 
idea of a story or a joke because of the pictures. The true 
function of the picture in the technical advertisement is to 
tell the sales story or to supplement it, the more directly the 
better. Again, the illustration serves to attract attention 
to the advertisement; but care must be taken that this 
attention does not distract the reader from the sales story. 
Thus, as an extreme in attracting attention one might use a 
photograph of the Mack Sennett bathing girls as an atten- 
tion attracter for an advertisement on machine tools. 
The reader would see the advertisement and his attention 
would be attracted by the space. But the chances are 
that he would remember the bathing girls and nothing else. 
Further, he would not take a serious view of the sales 
message. It is well to use originality in illustrations but 
these must not distract the reader. 

An advertisement for oil in one of the popular magazines, 
advertising oil for motor cars and motor trucks used as an 
illustration a large picture of a very large generator. This 
picture imdoubtedly attracted attention, but it had very 
little connection with helping the reader to visualize the 
possibilities of economy in the use of that particular oil for 
his truck. An illustration should accomplish not only the 
attraction of attention to the advertisement, but it should 
also serve the purpose of intensifying the point that is 
carried in the sales message. 
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Cheap Versus High Grade Art Work. — When the adver- 
tiser in the technical or trade magazines pajrs only one 
hundred dollars for a page, he does not feel that he is 
justified in any great expenditure of money for the prepara- 
tion of the advertisement. He is inclined to the belief 
that an inexpensive illustration will answer every purpose. 
This illogical conclusion leads him to pay twenty or twenty 
five dollars for a poor illustration, whereas a more expensive 
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A Word of Caution 

In the enthusiasm of the present Revival of Wat er po w ef , 
a word of caution may not oe out of place. 

The fixed investment per kilowatt of capacity for watet^ 
power development is inherently large, ana unless the proj- 
ect is effectively handled it may even outweigh the natural 
advantages of low operating cost 

In view of this fact, it is sound business policy to utilize 
from the inception of a project the experience and ability of 
Engineers of recognized standing in this field. 

Let m ppotec t your invcstinflBt. 

JOHN V. VAUGHAN ENGINEERS 

185 DevoDsbiro Street, Boston, Mass. 




Qood appeal, well written and displayed; dignified and restrained. Bueh treat- 
ment gives power to a small space. 

one would permit him to obtain from his page the maximum 
benefit. 

Cheap art work tends to cheapen not only the advertise- 
ment but the product and the house in the minds of pros- 
pective purchasers. And cheap art work is not necessary 
for the reason that if the advertisement is properly designed 
and if the whole campaign is kept in mind the illustrations 
can be so arranged that they may be used for both trade or 
technical paper advertisements and direct mail pieces. A 
few weeks ago it was the privilege of one of the authors to 
look over illustrations designed for a technical product 
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Mining and Metallurgy, 

Fonnerly the Bulletin of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallursioal Engmeen, the official publication of the Institute, is 
published monthly and averages 100 pages each issue of the livest, 
most human technical matter published. 

It contains the first publication of the professional and technical 
papers of the Institute, notices and reports of meetingi, timely 
reports of the activities of Engineers in general, especially in con- 
nection with governmental work, accessions of books to the Library, 
and other current news and technical material of interest in eon- 
nection with mining and metallurgical operations. 

The circulation of each issue of Mining and Metallurgy averages 
9000 copies, including the entire membership of the Institute. This 
distribution may be justly regarded as a preferred list of the leading 
Mining Engineers; Mine Managers; Superintendents; Managers of 
ore and coal dressing miUs, and ef smelting and refining plants; 
Operatbg Executives of steel, copper, and other metal plants; 
Metallurgists; Mining Geologists; and others prominently klentified 
with the entire range of mining and the refining of all varieties of 
mineproducta 

Mining and Metallurgy, aside from its position as the official 
organ of the Institute, has a special fiekl of service in that it is the 
only periodical in America which covers all phases of mining activi- 
ties—metals, both ferrous and non-ferrous; coal; non-metallic min- 
erals, etc. This, combined with the distinctive character of its 
circulation and the purchasing power of its readers makes this magpi- 
sine an exceptionally effective medium in whidt to advertise mining 
and metallurgical equipment and supplies. 
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campaign. These illustrations had been arranged by W. 
Livingston Lamed, a leading authority upon advertising 
art. These were expensive illustrations, splendid examples 
of advertising art, and yet all had been so designed that each 
illustration seen served a definite purpose in a technical 
paper advertisement and for two direct-mail pieces. The 
cost of these would have been prohibitive for technical 
paper work only; but distributed over the entire campaign, 
designed so that they could be used many times, they 
proved less expensive than cheap illustrations used only 
once; and, of course, they added quality to every piece 
of advertising in which they appeared. 

The Product in Working Clothes.— There has been devel- 
oped during the last few years a new style of treatment for 
illustrations of technical products, the style of showing the 
product in its working clothes. This style adds a splendid 
advantage to the telling of the sales story. 

Recently, a manufacturer of an anti-friction bearing 
used as an illustration, a photograph of the bearing as it 
had been taken from the journal box. The bearing was 
covered with oil and the picture showed oil dripping from 
it. It made a striking illustration, and at the same time 
illustrated the text of the advertisement, which was to the 
effect that the construction of the bearing insured a free 
flow of oil to all parts. 

The Goodyear Company has illustrated its heavy truck 
tires several times by means of photographs of tires that 
have been run many thousands of miles. They also have 
illustrated the traction obtained by their tire, by picturing 
a truck wheel well down in the mud and yet the impression 
of the shoe showing clearly and distinctly on the mud. 

Advertisers of technical products should bear in mind 
that the audience for their advertisements is made up for 
the most part of engineers who have been '' through the 
mill'' and therefore are familiar with the appearance of 
mechanical appliances in actual use. And engineers like to 
see them presented in that way. 
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Copy Fibst ob Illustration 

It 18 common practice in many advertising departments 
and many agencies to have an artist make up several 
drawings around which the copy is written. It naturally 
follows that such copy is written to explain the illustration, 
whereas the picture should be chosen or developed to fit 
the sales story or copy. While in some cases, writing the 
copy to match a picture may be justified, it is not good 
practice as a general rule for the reason that it destroys 
the primary function of the picture, which is to illustrate. 

A more logical course is to write the story in clear forceful 
English and then to select the one part that can be illus- 
trated to best advantage* Such a course makes for unity 
in the advertisement, and makes for a distinct, weU de- 
fined selling message. 

Kinds of Illustrations 

There are five kinds of illustrations that the technical 
advertiser has to choose from: charts, mechanical drawings, 
blue prints, photographs, and original drawings (as differ- 
entiated from mechanical drawings). 

Charts. — ;The reproduction of charts can be used to 
advantage where the product is of such nature that the 
results obtained from its use or the economies effected can 
be shown. Thus a manufacturer of anti-friction bearings 
might reproduce a chart showing comparative tests on 
power consumption; a manufacturer of tractors, showing 
graphic records of drawbar pull. A considerable advantage 
accrues from the use of charts as a form of illustration 
because of the fact that the advertiser is talking in the 
reader's language, and also the fact that the engineer is 
inclined to place greater credence in charts than he places in 
words. A chart is to an engineer what a balance sheet is to 
an accoimtant or a financial statement to a banker. 

Mechanical Drawings. — What has been said of the use of 
charts as illustrations applies also to mechanical drawings. 
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There are many appeals that can take good advantage of 
this style of illustration, as for instance material handling 
systems, the production work accomplished by machine 
tools, the design of a machine suggesting the incorporation 
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Ezeellent typography. Astady of the advertising section of the Mining Con- 
Journal oonvinoes one that it is printed by a man who knows the joy of 
making his oraft an art. The printer certainly can make or break the adver- 
tising man*B display effects. 

of the advertised part. The use of this style of illustration, 
while it appeals to the engineer, should not be overdone 
for it should be remembered that there is the likelihood 
of the purchase of these products being passed upon also 
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by one to whom a photographic illustration would make a 
stronger appeal. It would seem therefore that the use of 
charts and mechanical drawing ^ould be alternated in the 
campugn with or supplemented by photographs. 
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A " BBDtletDaiily " advertisement. 

Blue Prints. — While blue prints are mechanical drawings, 
and while the factors governing the use of charts and me- 
chanical drawings apply to the reproduction of blue prints 
there is an additional factor applying to this form of 
illustration, that of color. 
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The advertiser of the technical product should give 
careful consideration to the use of color in the reproduction 
of the working drawing to the extent of making it appear 
as a blue print by means of printing the drawing with a 
blue background and white lines and lettering. This adds 
strength to the advertisement because as with the chart 
the advertiser is talking the language of the engineer. 
He is placing before the reader a form of illustration with 
which the reader is thoroughly familiar; and more, the 
blue-print effect adds an engineering association to what 
otherwise might be a commonplace presentation. 

Photographs. — Any man who does his work passionately 
well, makes art of his work. Some photographers are 
true artists. Guided in the selection of subjects by the 
sales specialist who understands thoroughly the correct 
appeal that must be made to the prospects for the product, 
the photographer who loves his work can produce photo- 
graphs of the product and its service that make the very 
best form of illustrations for the technical product. Due 
to its very nature, the technical or professional buyer ac- 
cepts the photograph as being inherently true and accurate; 
the relation of the photograph to the sales point made 
may not be accurate, but the photograph itself is accurate. 
Further, photographs are an mexpensive, powerful means 
of dramatizing the sales story; whereas to dramatize it 
with original drawings made by high grade artists is ex- 
tremely expensive. 

Original Drawings. Original drawings, unless worked 
out by a competent artist and unless exceedingly well done 
have less place in technical advertising than the forms 
previously mentioned. If well executed they add strength 
of course to the appeal but if well executed they are costly. 
And as has been said the average technical advertiser 
hesitates to spend very much on the preparation of an 
advertisement where the space itself costs only a hundred 
dollars. 
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ACCtJBACT IN ALL FoBMS 

Too great a stress can not be placed upon the necessity 
for achieving accuracy in all iUustrations. The engineering 
mind is a critical mind and any inaccuracy in the drawing, aa 
in the copy, is likely to impeach the entire advertisement. 
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Cluuts, mechanical drawings, blue prints, and photographs 
can be depended upon for inherent accuracy, for the first 
three are prepared by men trained to accuracy, while the 
photograph, unless retouched out of all proportion, is an 
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exact reproduction. However, care should be taken that 
the illustration selected matches the appeal and matches the 
story told in the copy. 

BORDEBS 

The function of the border is to bind together the ele- 
ments of the advertisement, so that they will' not wander 
off into surrounding space. Many advertisers use a stand- 
ard border, having it especially designed, the motif reflect- 
ing in one way or another the nature of the business. 
Some companies introduce the trademark into the border. 
The advantage of a standard border is that it is a small 
step in the direction of giving the advertising continuity. 

The best border is the one that properly encloses the 
advertisement and yet attracts the least attention to itself. 
It should supplement the entire effect of the rest of the 
display, but should not distract any of the attention it is 
desired to concentrate on the illustration and copy. 

Arrangement 

Care should be taken with the proper arrangement of 
the advertisement, and the amoimt of space for illustration, 
properly balanced with the space for the text. If study is 
given to arrangement much can be obtained from a small 
space. As many men in business have not sufficient time 
to write a short letter, so many advertising men seem not to 
have the time to develop a small space to its maximum 
value. Within the week the attention of one of the au- 
thors was called to two advertisements in a weekly paper of 
national circulation. One of these was a full page in 
color and the other a single column in black. Thought and 
study had been put upon the single coliunn advertisement; 
the product was so arranged that it formed natural arrows 
that led the attention directly to the text, which was short, 
clear and forceful. The other advertisement depended 
upon full page space and color to attract attention. It 
was poorly arranged, the use of color greatly exaggerated, 
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and the text awkward and cumbersome. It had much less 
sales value than the smaller advertisement. 



SiMPucmr 

The technical advertisement as regards all art work must 
have simple decoration. Extravagant hand lettering has 
no place in this form of advertising. The value of art work, 
of illustrations, in advertising lies many times in what is 
left out of the illustration rather than what is put in. 
Like pepper and salt in our food, art work should be only 
suspected. With too many accessories introduced into the 
advertisement, with too many little boxes of type, with too 
many gee-gaws, the main idea, the big idea, of the adver- 
tisement has no chance. In the copy and in the illustration 
there should be one dominating thought, and this treated 
simply. 

Type 

In addition to all of the general advantages of good type 
display, there are certain uses of type that can be made to 
suggest some quality of the technical product, the character 
of the institution, or other values peculiar to the advertising 
problem in hand. 

Distinction by Contrast 

Distinction for an advertisement can be achieved and 
attention attracted to it by making its characteristics of 
display different, in some way not inconsistent with the 
di^ty of the sales story, from the general character of the 
display prevailing throughout the advertising pages of the 
particular magazine in which the advertisement is to 
appear. And more definitely, the characteristics of display 
of the advertisement can be made different from the char- 
acteristics of display of the advertisements immediately 
preceding and succeeding the advertisement, in the section 
of the magazine devoted to advertising products similar 

15 
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to the one for which the advertisement in point is produced.^ 
In the case of many magazines that classify their display 
adv^ising a manufacturer's advertisement runs consis- 
tently among and close to the advertisements of his various 
competitors. Frequently this group of advertisements will 
have uniform characteristics of display. The manufac- 
turer, therefore, can achieve distinction and thus draw 
attention to his sales message by breaking away from the 
uniform characteristics of display of the group. 



CHAPTER XVII 

TECHNICAL ADVERTISING COPY 

Principlefl that govern all classes — ^The headline — Literary value — 
Technical aocuracy — ^Too many superlatives — ^The three classee of 
copy — General copy angles — ^Human interest appeal — Gathering 
material — ^The technique of copy — ^The right copy for a given 
paper — Copy needs study — Direct results. 

Principles that Govern all Classes 

The copy of the advertisement, whether the adver- 
tisement is space in a magazine or a direct-mail piece, is 
the sales argumentation in written form. The theme is 
governed by the objective sought for, as it is in the personal 
presentation made by a salesman. 

Copy generally may be divided into three classifications : 
copy to obtain orders, to obtain inquiries, to build good 
wUl. There are certain fundamental principles, however, 
that govern all copy, regardless of its classification; these 
will be discussed before the requirements for any specific 
copy. 

Copy must be genuine; it must have in it the ring of 
sincerity, of truth. For what is not said in an advertise- 
ment, what is read between the lines, is just as powerful a 
factor as the thought expressed in words. As a salesman 
in personal presentation of sales argument oftentimes either 
closes or loses an order by his possession or lack of convince 
ing manner, of sincerity, of belief in the truth of every 
statement, in like manner the written advertisement either 
gains its objective or loses it by the unread and unseen 
stamp of sincerity or hypocrisy. Regardless of all the 
art and craftsmanship of writing, of p^ect expression, of 
ease in rhetoric, unless the writer believes what he writes, 
that advertisement cannot obtain the maximum good. 

227 
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To obtain this essential of sincerity the writer must know 
his product and know it thoroughly. No superficial reading 
of a catalogue, no walk taken quickly through the factory 
where the product is made, will enable any writer to write 
convincingly about a product, any more than the same 
preparation would enable a salesman to go out and talk 
convincingly. At the risk of a voice from the crowd 
crying, ''heresy''^ the statement is made that no matter 
how clever a copy man may be with words, he cannot put 
into his advertisement anything more than he believes him- 
self. If the blood does not course freely through every 
paragraph and every sentence, if the pulse of the writing is so 
faint that the reader can hardly detect it, such advertisement 
might better never have been written. 

Manufacturers have schools for the training of their 
salesmen, or not having organized schools, insist upon a 
salesman's '' hanging around" the factory for a period of 
at least several weeks, before he is permitted to take his 
first trip, on which he might possibly talk to fifty prospects. 
And yet these same manufacturers will employ an advertis- 
ing manager or turn their advertising work over to an 
agency and expect to see, within two weeks, advertising 
copy that will reach many thousands of prospects. 

The Headline 

The approach of the salesman and his first statement is 
to the final canvass what the headline of the copy is to the 
advertisement. 

Some one showed to Voltaire a two line epigram. '*It 
is good," said Voltaire, "but it drags in spots. " A head- 
line might be termed a condensed epigram, from which 
every unnecessary word has been pruned. A four-word 
headline is good, but it drags if the same thought can be 
expressed in three words. 

There was a day in advertising when the illustration 
could be depended upon to attract attention to the adver- 
tisement, to insure its being read. But that day has been 
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forced into the past by super-illustrations. To-day, in 
magazines of national circulation the advertising pages 
hold more of real art than do many of the editorial pages. 
In many cases artists whose work can be found in the 
advertising pages cannot a£ford to work for the editorial 
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departments. And, because of the intense competition of 
the illustrations, more and more upon the headline falls 
the responsibility for attracting the reader's eye to the 
advertisement. 
The appeal to curiosity is almost universal. A state- 
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ment of strange and surprising fact, boiled down so that 
there is no word to drag, cut and pruned so that no one 
word can be omitted, will usually attract attention, arouse 
curiosity, and lead the reader into the copy of the adver- 
tisement. 

Thus if a manufacturer of a machine tool accomplishes 
in a certain shop and imder certain conditions, bettw 
results than ever before have been accomplished, a bare 
statement of that to serve as the headline, will arouse curi- 
osity on the part of those who can use such a machine, 
of those who are confronted with the same problems as 
the manufacturer in whose factory the demonstration is 
made. 

Infinitely better is such a headline, even though it drag 
and contain unnecessary words, than the headline that 
announces the product and its builder's name. 

A study of technical copy will justify the statement that 
many times a splendid headline is biuied in the body of 
the copy, while a weak statement is permitted to serve as 
the headline. This condition exists because of the practice 
followed by many copy writers of first writing the headline 
and then writing the copy to fit the head. And, apparently, 
they have in mind always some imwritten law that states 
that a headline once established must not be destroyed. 

LiTERABT Value in Copt 

There has been much discussion of late as to the literary 
value in copy. The question, ''To what extent should an 
advertisement be literary?'' has been argued pro and con, 
with the net result, it would seem, that those few gifted 
copy writers who can place in their advertising a distinct 
literary touch, hold that it is essential, while the less- 
gifted hold that it is non-essential. 

The whole debate, however, in the authors' opinion, 
can be settled by the correct answer to the question, ''To 
what degree should a salesman be a refined, cultured gentle- 
man?" As copy is the sales argumentation in written 
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form^ it would appear that the value of culture in copy 
can be determined by the value of it in the salesman. 

All will agree that the day of the checkered-suited and 
red-necktied salesman who was as lavish with questionable 
stories as with questionable cigars, is a day that is gone. 
In his place we have the engineer type of salesman who 
has been graduated from a technical school or has received 
his education in the shops. This sales-engineer (and recent 
practice tends to drop the '^ sales'' from his title) is schooled 
in the belief that sales are secured not by stories and cigars, 
not by being a good fellow, but rather by knowledge and 
service and by being always a gentlemanly fellow. 

It would seem then that the same principles apply to 
copy. And while the nature of the product and the class 
of buyers govern to what degree the copy should carry a 
literary touch, the principle can be established that copy 
should be literary to some extent, rather than boisterous, 
impertinent, and ruffianly. A house is judged by its 
representatives — ^and its advertising. There is ample 
justification for a touch of culture. 

Much that has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
as regards a literary style in copy applies to dignity in 
copy. 

That there shall be no misunderstanding of either word 
as applied to copy, however, let it be clearly understood 
that dignity and a literary touch in copy do not mean 
simply a free use of words of many syllables, or frequent 
references to a thesaurus on the part of the copy writer. 
High sounding and well balanced words in themselves do 
not make good copy nor do they add literary value or dig- 
nity. First, there must be the selling idea. But with this 
selling idea established clearly in the mind of the copy 
writer, the text can and should carry it to the reader with 
both dignity and a literary value. 

Before leaving the question of dignity and literary value 
in copy there should be considered the error likely to be 
made by the copy writer whose sole knowledge of his pro- 
fession consists of the idea that if an advertisement con- 
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form to a few standard rules it is a good advertisement. 
This is the error of mistaken appeal, engendered by a lack 
of knowledge of the class of people who will read the 
advertisement. 

Probably the most glaring example of this is the ad- 
vertisement appealing to the farmers, and written by one 
to whom a farmer is a '^rube''. Much of this copy (and a 
perusal of technical advertisements in farm papers will 
justify the statement) is written down to the farmer or, as 
the copy writer proudly supposes, in the language of the 
farmer. A visit among the farmers, a trip among the 
people the advertisement is to interest, would be a liberal 
education to many a copy man. 

With proper respect, however, for literary value and dig- 
nity in copy there is no need to make it so solemn as to be 
boresome. There can be literary touch and dignity and 
yet a sense of humor and human appeal; for the test of 
real literary value in copy is the readability of the advertise- 
ment, the humanness of it. 

Technical Accuracy Necessary 

Technical copy, as has already been emphasized in a 
previous chapter, must be technically correct. While this 
would seem to be an unnecessary statement to make, a study 
of technical advertising will demonstrate the need forit. The 
audience reached by the technical advertisement is critical. 
The copy may be written in masterful style, and the message 
may be properly dramatized by the good use of illustrations, 
and yet if it is not correct technically the whole advertisement 
is impeached in the mind of the engineer reader and buyer. 

It would seem, therefore, that the safest course to pursue 
in the preparation of the technical advertisement is to 
have the copy prepared by the advertising manager, and 
approved, checked, by an engineer. This for two reasons: 
that the engineer may approve what is said about the 
product and also what is said about the application of the 
product. 
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The fact should not be overlooked, m addition, that 
possibly the advertisement is to appeal to an executive 
who might have to pass finally on the purchase of the 
product and yet who is not an engineer. Here, there is a 
stem line of demarcation, established in most cases by 
the magazine or journal in which the advertisement is to 
appear. If the paper be strictly a technical one, read for 
the largest part by engineers, the copy appeal should be 
different from the appeal of the advertisement in a semi- 
technical journal, read by the business executive. While 
in both instances the advertisement must be technically 
correct, the degree that it is technical in language and il- 
lustration, must be governed by the question, *'Who is 
going to read it?'' In the advertising of general commodi- 
ties, the same copy can be used in a long list of magazines, 
but it is seldom that a technical advertisement can be used 
in more than one paper because of the highly specialized 
appeal. The motive governing the purchase of the product, 
or a kindly reaction toward the product, is different in the 
minds of the engineer and the business executive. The first 
is attracted to the product by its proper design, and the 
general engineering principles involved ; the second by the 
return on the investment. Both the engineer and the 
executive may have both points in mind, but either will 
give the more consideration to the point he is more familiar 
with in his work. 

The effort to make the advertising technically correct, 
however, should not be confused with making the advertis* 
ing cold and stiff. Engineers are engineers and constitute 
a critical audience, and yet, too, they love and live, have 
homes and gardens, drive automobiles, and play golf. It is 
said that when Tennyson wrote the poem The Vision of 
Sin in which there appeared the line, "Every moment 
dies a man, every moment one is bom," Charles Babbage 
the inventor of the calculating machine wrote to the poet 
that if the statement were mathematically true, the popu- 
lation of the world would be at a standstill. And he sug- 
gested a revision of the line, to read, "Every moment dies 
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a man, and every one and one sixteenth, one is bom/^ 
Not all engineers are so exact. 

Too Much Advertising, too Many Superlatives 

Technical advertisingshould not be too full of advertising. 
It is not necessary that the name of the product and the 
name of the manufacturer appear every time reference is 
made to the product. By way of example, ''this machine 
tool'' can be used instead of ''the Handers' Lathe made 
by Handers Brothers." What the tool will accomplish 
beyond other tools of similar nature is of more interest 
than constant reiteration of the name. 

As in all lines of endeavor, there is the Une of least resist- 
ance that offers an easy path to the writer of technical copy 
who has not in his make-up the craftsmanship of work. 
This is to use general copy that means but little to the 
engineer; to disregard the importance of suitability of copy 
to a certain magazine; to fill space with banal sentences 
and paragraphs; to use the worn out superlatives of ' 'best " 
and "greatest" and "finest"; to use the hackneyed words, 
"most efficient", "most durable", "most economical". 
There seems to be a striving on the part of many present 
day copy writers both in the general and the technical 
fields to outdo one another in adjectival redundancy; to 
get away from a logical statement of fact expressed in 
simple words. 

There is after all, only one way to write technical copy, 
or copy of any kind for that matter and that is to get a 
good writer, one who understands his subject thoroughly, 
one who believes in the product, and one who has in his 
heart sincerity and a high regard for truth; then, to let 
him write it, and writing, to forget that he is writing an 
advertisement. 

The Three Classes of Copt 

As has been stated, copy generally may be divided into 
these three classifications : copy to obtain orders, to obtain 
inquiries, to build good will. 
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Copy to Obtain Orders. — Copy to obtain orders is dis- 
tinctly the sales argumentation in written form. It must 
pass through the stages of attention, interest, desire, and 
action. 

Space.— TinB means first, that sufficient space must be 
used, for the four essential phases cannot be packed into a 
quarter page or a half page. To tell the complete story, 
means length, just as for a salesman to tell his complete 
story means time. The salesman, if he is soliciting an 
order, cannot expect to make the call a successful one if he 
has to deUver his message over the reception room gate 
while the prospect constantly plays with some papers or 
frequently glances at the clock. The prospect's attention 
is divided amongst others in the reception room, the papers 
in his hand, and the clock. And the advertiser who attempts 
to tell his whole story, to get an order, in a half or a quarter 
page is sharing the prospect's attention with the other 
advertisers on that page. 

Attention. — ^Attention must be drawn to the advertise- 
ment. This can be gained through the proper use of illus- 
tration, the proper headline, or a striking typographical 
arrangement. 

Interest. — ^The reader must be interested in the story; 
and the theme of the story, the viewi>oint from which it is 
written must conform with what the market analysis has 
shown. 

Desire. — ^The third requirement for the copy that aims 
to obtain orders is that of desire. The word here is used 
to mean the desire to possess the product advertised, and 
the desire to possess any technical product can best be 
aroused by reason-why copy, or a clear, logical statement 
of reasons for the superiority of the article. 

Action. — ^The fourth requirement is that of stimulating 
action, to make the reader send in an order or to write for 
additional information. This can be obtained by the properly 
worded, direct command, to send in the order, or, if the 
product is one sold by certain distributors, by listing these 
distributors and making the positive suggestion that the 
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reader write to or visit the nearest one. This appeal for ac- 
tion never should be worded in the form of a question as, 
"Do you not think you should investigate this?'' but rather 
by the positive, affirmative word. 

The Coupon. — Many times the coupon is used to stimu- 
late action; its value, however, in technical advertising is 
to be questioned. The idea behind the coupon is that it 
makes easier the placing of the order or the request for 
additional information. The popular conception is that 
so long as an advertisement carries a coupon it iis going to 
pull results. This, however, is not logical for it is not the 
coupon that pulls, but rather the offer or proposition be- 
hind the coupon. 

Before the use of the coupon is decided on the following 
questions should be carefully considered: Will it actually 
help the advertisement? Does the advertisement really 
need it? and, Is the advertising to pull repUes or to be only 
educational? If it is decided to use a coupon, it should be 
as carefully designed as the headline or the copy itself. 
A plenty of room should be allowed for the reader's name 
and address and thought should be given to the information 
requested. 

Again, if the coupon is to be used, its place in the adver- 
tisement should be carefully worked out. Every effort 
should be made to have it on the open margin, that it may 
be clipped readily or torn off. A coupon on the bound 
margin is not likely to be used. 

Copy to Obtain Inquiries. — Much that has been 
written on the first general classification, copy to obtain 
orders, applies to the second classification, copy to obtain 
inquiries. In this classification, however, less attrition 
can be paid to desire and action. The same value, how- 
ever, is placed upon attention and interest. And as two 
of the essentials for copy to obtain orders are dropped, the 
advertisement to obtain inquiries can be a smaller adver- 
tisement; the message can be told in smaller space and 
at the same time all of the message can be told. 

For this reason, the advertisement for inquiries appeals 
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more to the manufacturer who has a small appropriation. 
He can obtain inquiries from a small advertisement and 
follow up these inquiries with direct-mail matter that tells 
the complete story. 
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Good Will Copy.— Copy to build good will, the third 
general classification of copy, is not for the small advertiser^ 
for it is a campaign of size, a campaign of full pages in a 
considerable list of mediums. It is a campaign to establish 
prestige, to educate a public to a kindly feeling toward a 
given house or product. It does not pay for itself in direct 
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results but is rather general publicity, or general advertising. 

In technical advertising where an analysis has shown the 
market to be clearly defined, and where, even going further, 
it has shown a limited group of men who influence the 
purchase of the product, general advertising in the broad 
sense, has no place. For here, all advertising can be used 
to sell the product direct, or through distributors, or to obtain 
inquiries. And while the advertising can be used for these 
direct results, it can, also, if skillfully worked out, create 
good will and kindly feeling by typographical e£f ect and pleas- 
ing appearance. 

There can be no question but that in the days to come, 
when more is known of the laws of advertising, when the 
business of advertising is regarded in the proper light both 
by those in it and those who use it, general advertising 
will be an almost xmknown factor. And rightly it should 
be. A manufacturer would not be regarded in his proper 
mind who put up a building and did not know what it was 
to be used for on completion; then why should he purchase 
a general campaign, or advertise for general publicity, when 
there is nothing definite, nothing tangible to be gained by 
such advertising? 

General Copt AnoiIes 

The writer of technical copy who would serve best must 
have a fund of information as to the product he is advertis- 
ing, its many applications, and must be always on a hunt 
for new copy angles. And always are there new angles 
to be discovered if the search be continued intelligently and 
persistently. 

The news element in copy should be given careful con- 
sideration; careful, lest by the time the advertisement 
appear in the publication the item inspiring it is no longer 
news, and, lest it be a news event with which the public 
has grown weary. Again, care in the news item should be 
exercised to avoid the selection of an event that is of such 
predominating interest that all advertisers are likely to try 
to make their advertisements tie to it. 
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During the first few months of the great war the copy 
man who did not succumb to the temptation of introducing 
a war idea into his copy was the exception, and some 
of the results were fearful to behold. For instance a 
manufacturer of ball bearings used as an illustration a 
drill master giving the command of '^ Forward March" to 
a line of bearings. The illustration was poorly worked out 
and the idea ludicrous. The copy had no connection with 
either the headline or the illustration. 
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advertising special sales. 

Again, another manufacturer during the war gent out a 
piece of direct-mail matter in which he used the headline, 
"There Has Been a Revolution". The copy went on to 
explain that there had been a revolution in business, that 
old methods had given way to new. The piece did not 
pull however and an investigation proved the fact that 
while the advertising tied up to the news of the day, the 
public was weary of wars and revolutions and all that the 
words connoted. 
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A copy angle that has been introduced with success to 
the originator is that of using the employees that make the 
product. This plan tends to advertise the house to the 
exclusion of any one product and while it thus partakes of 
general or publicity advertising, it can be confined to 
selling the product if skillfully handled. And this angle is 
a logical one to use, for the reason that confidence must be 
established in the mind of the prospective buyer and proper 
exposition of the employees helps to do this. 

A company in Cincinnati manufacturing gears used this 
idea to advantage. The copy described the factory building, 
which, unlike the average machine shop, was practically all 
windows. The fact was brought out that all machines 
were in an equal flood of natural light and the workmen 
themselves were, as a consequence, healthier, happier and 
more efficient. The conclusion, and a logical one, was 
that a product made in such a shop and under such condi-^ 
tions of contentment must be a good product. 

An advertising manager was walking recently through 
a plant whare small motors are made. As he passed a 
bench a workman let a wound armature drop to the floor. 
Quickly he picked it up with the remark, ''A little drop like 
that does not hurt the Suchrand-such motor.'' The adver- 
tising man was quick to catch the idea and at once made a 
memorandum in his note book. Later on this incident was 
made the subject of a bulletin sent to the trade. 

In addition to the factory where the product is made and 
the product itself, the application of the product offers a 
prolific field for new copy angles. The manufacturer of a 
motor driven shop truck, by way of example, advertised his 
product almost exclusively by specialized mediums, in 
each of which the copy told of the results obtained by a 
prominent user in that line. Thus, in the confectioner's 
trade paper^ there was illustrated the use of the trucks 
by one of the best known confectioners, in the cement 
journals the use of the truck by one of the prominent cement 
manufacturers, the copy giving definite results obtained. 
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Human Interest Appeal 

This is probably one of the most interesting and at the 
same time difficult copy angles to be worked out, and yet 
the extent of the difficulty is set only by the degree that 
the imagination and vision of the copy writer are limited. 

In every product, technical or otherwise, there is a big 
human element, a big human interest story. Within the 
four walls of every factory there is a story of ambition 
and achievement, of disappointment and success, that is 
potential for an advertisement that could be made as inter- 
esting as any news story in the editorial pages. But, as 
has been said, this story is not printed in big type in an 
open book to be read by all, but rather is open only to the 
man with vision and imagination. 

A manufacturer of pyrometers featured his product as 
being something mechanical, yes, but something, too, that 
recorded certain results far more accurately than could any 
man — ^any himian being. These advertisements pictured 
the furnace operator of old who prided himself upon his 
ability to judge the temperature of the furnace by a glance 
at the color of the interior ; and then pictured the pyrometer, 
an instrument that could render a more accurate service 
than could ever be achieved by man. 

A unique example of human interest appeal was afforded 
recently in a series of advertisements which appeared over 
the signature of the American Bronze Company. The 
first of these advertisements was addressed to, ''Mr. Doan 
and Mr. Robinson of the American Tool Works.'' And 
the copy went on to say that these gentlemen had made a 
statement in their cat^ogue that, ''a machine tool's life is 
dependent on its bearings." Their attention was called 
to the fact that Non-Gran bearings, (the product of the 
American Bronze Company) would last twice as long as 
would any other bearing and therefore, would lengthen the 
life of the machine-tool. Other advertisements followed 
that were directed in the same manner to other manu- 
facturers. This was a daring appeal, a daring use of a 
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human interest angle but it is recorded that the campaign 
was very successful. 

Many instances might be related where advertising men 
with vision and imagination have profited by the introduc- 
tion of the human interest appeal. As has been said, the 
extent to which this copy angle can be used is set only by 
the ability of the copy man to read the greatest book of all, 
the book of life. 

Permitting the consumer or user of the product to write 
the copy, indirectly, offers a distinct and interesting copy 
angle. The reproduction of a letter of appreciation, 
sincerely written, is of interest to others who might have 
use for the product. A quotation from some prominent 
user will carry more weight oftentimes with other users 
than anything the advertiser might have to say. But these 
letters and these quotations must be genuine and must give 
the names of the persons quoted. To make the general 
statement that a ^'prominent mining engineer^' says this 
and so, means little or nothing. It partakes too much of 
quack advertising. 

With the introduction of new copy angles it must be 
remembered, however, that ''frills'^ and ^'stunts'' have no 
place in technical advertising. The step to clothe technical 
advertising in over-alls is a step in the right direction. 
When the engineer purchasing agent, or the executive or the 
head of a great manufacturing plant reads his trade paper 
his mind is sternly set upon his business. While he may 
read it in the quiet of his home, he is, nevertheless, in spirit, 
at his factory. As he reads this paper, he heaxs the whir 
of machinery, the rumbling of great trucks, he sees the 
loading of cars at his shipping platform. And he wants 
manly copy, because it appeals the more to his business 
nature. Then, he has no more time for, or patience with 
^'frills'' than he has during the busy hours of his day. 

Gathebing Matebial por Copt 

The advertising manager or copy writer who depends 
for his material upon that which can be obtained within 
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the four walls of his office, is going to write copy that is 
deadly dull, that is bromidic and fuU of ''glittering generali- 
ties'\ The advertising department or the copy writer's 
office is the study in which to prepare the copy, to phrase 
it and to balance word for word. But his material, his 
ideas, must be gathered elsewhere. 

Mention has been made of an advertising manager who 
got a copy idea from seeing an armature dropped by a 
workman. This advertising nlan has accomplished worth 
while results for his company; he has prepared splendid 
copy, that has been human, that has been interesting, that 
has been technical and yet too, non-technical, and withal 
has carried in it a real sales message. And this man knows 
every department of his factory as does the superintendent; 
he knows the workmen as well as the paymaster does. 
He attends the meetings of all the associations and clubs. 

And too, he knows the customers and the applications of 
the product; he spends a large amount of his time travelling 
among the customers obtaining their view-points, studying 
his product in operation. He insists, also, upon his copy 
writers doing the same thing. This man is never at a loss 
for ideas, for material. He has series of advertisements 
planned and prepared long in advance and his method 
affords ample time for study, ample time for re-casting and 
revising, ample time that he may obtain from them the 
maximum good. 

The advertising manager or copy man who does not 
cultivate the salesmen, and talk over their work with 
them, overlooks a wonderful source of ideas. Usually a 
salesman if asked for advertising suggestions has none 
to offer. But at lunch when he is telling of some of his 
experiences, imconsciously he makes mention of incidents 
that give the advertising man many ideas. 

The trade papers frequently offer suggestions and ideas 
but it is a statement of fact that these papers are not 
studied by the average advertising manager to the extent 
they should be. Quickly they accumulate and quickly 
there is a huge pile in the comer of the advertising depart- 
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ment, the very appearance of which discourages the ad- 
vertising man from the idea of looking them over. Finally 
there comes a general house cleaning day when the pile is 
thrown out — ^and little does the advertising manager 
appreciate that he is throwing out a valuable lot of 
"thought starters". 

Perhaps, some advertising managers, upon reading this, 
will say, " If I read all the papers that come to my department 
I should do nothing else. " It is not necessary that these 
papers be read, every word of every article. It has been 
said of Theodore Roosevelt that he could read a most 
scholarly book within a few hours and yet give the idea, 
the big thought, that the writer had in mind. And in like 
manner the advertising manager should train himself, 
should develop a sense that enables him to judge quickly 
the value of an article for his work. He should be able 
to grasp quickly the one big idea of the author and to 
overlook the nonessentials. 

It is. easy to write bromidic advertising copy. It is 
easy to write "lazy copy". A comfortable chair, a type- 
writer, a pipe, a what-shall-I-say attitude, these are all the 
requirements. This is advertising, pale ansemic advertis- 
ing, on which the manager and the board of directors 
must be sold ever so often. And it is just as easy to write 
real sales advertising, advertising that produces results, 
advertising that makes itself felt as a force in the business, 
advertising that makes the manager not only willing but 
eager to increase the advertising appropriations. But 
this means gathering material, it means being always on the 
lookout for material, it means thought and study on the 
part of the advertising manager. 

The Technique op Copt 

To give proper consideration to the subject of technique 
of copy, to the craftsmanship of writing, would require in 
itself not only one volume but many. Therefore, the sub- 
ject here can be but slightly touched upon with a passing 
consideration for the fundamentals. 
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The use of good English in copy is not only to be desired 
but is absolutely necessary. In preceding paragraphs of 
this chapter, a comparison has been made of the salesman 
with the advertisement and in the consideration of good 
English this comparison may well be carried further. 
No sales manager or executive would employ a salesman 
who could not express himself clearly and grammatically. 
Because the written word can be analyzed, because it lacks 
the personality of the salesman, it is of greater importance 
that it be correct. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the use of the proper 
word, for a study of advertisements will prove the state- 
ment that many copy writers do not say what they think 
they say. The words, "allow" and "permit" have differ- 
ent meanings and yet are too often confused or regarded 
as synonyms. The words "buy" and "purchase" have 
different shades of meaning. The word "affect" does not 
mean "effect" nor can "continuous" be used for "con- 
tinual". The adjective "unique" cannot be qualified ; 
nothing can be "more unique" or "most unique". It 
would indeed be a simple matter to continue such a list 
ov^ many pages. The subject may be passed, however, 
with the general statement that there is one word that will 
best express a given meaning and the copy writer who 
would be a craftsman will search until he has found that one 
word. 

An understanding of structure is as essential to the copy 
writer as it is to the author who would write a "best seller". 
There are three general principles of structure: unity, 
mass, and coherence. Unity has to do with the substance 
of a sentence or a composition. If a piece of copy have 
unity then every word centers aroxmd one fundamental idea 
and every sentence and every paragraph is dominated by 
one essential thought or purpose. The principle of mass is 
that of placing the most important ideas of the composi- 
tion or the paragraph or the sentence in the places that 
most readily catch the eye or ear. Periods, commas, 
semi-colons and colons are eye-resting places. It follows, 
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therefore, that in the properly massed sentence the most 
significant words come close to the periods, the less signifi- 
cant closer to the lesser marks of punctuation and the least 
important words in the unbroken stretches of words. Co- 
herence is the principle that words closely related by their 
share in the thought to be conveyed shall be kept together. 

A second essential to good copy is an understanding of the 
principles of quality, which briefly are, clearness, force 
and elegance. Whatever in a piece of copy is said to 
interest the reader appeals to him in one of three ways; to 
his understanding, to his emotions, to his imagination. 
Clearness is the intellectual principle of style, force the 
emotional, and elegance the imaginative. 

Good writing consists of imity and quality; and the 
principles of each should be so clearly understood and so well 
grounded in the mind of the copy writer that he adheres 
to them unconsciously. 

The Right Copy for a Given Paper 

In technical advertising copy, attention must be paid to 
the importance of writing the copy for the particular paper 
in which the advertisement is to appear. And the theme 
of the copy, the view-point from which it is written, is 
determined by what the analysis shows of that market 
and a study of the editorial pages of the paper. 

For obviously an advertisement written to appeal to 
the readers of the American Machinist wiU not interest 
the readers of the Engineering and Mining Journal; an 
advertisement written for Iron Age will not interest the 
readers of MiU Supplies. 

If the product be one that is advertised direct to the user 
through the pages of such papers as American Machin- 
istf Machinery, but sold through dealers throughout the 
country, the advertisements in these papers would aim 
to seU the product by mentioning the advantages to be 
obtained from the use of the product, whereas the advertise- 
ment in MiU Supplies, read by the dealers, would aim 
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to sell the product by mentioning the profit to be gained, 
the advantages to be obtained through the operation of 
selling the product. 

Again^ if the product is sold exclusively through the 
dealer it is well to make mention of the fact, because the 
dealer is partial to such a product. The appeal in the 
paper read by the dealer should be the sales help, the sales 
co-operation, the sales service that the manufacturer can 
give to him. 

To use the word ''lazy copy'' again, it is indeed ''lazy 
copy" where the advertising manager or copy writer of a 
technical product attempts to cover all applications with 
one or two standard advertisements. To do this is to 
follow a course that makes advertising a liability rather 
than an asset. 

Copy Needs Study 

Advertising copy, whether the advertisement is a space 
in a magazine or a direct-mail piece, is the sales argument in 
printed form; to use a hackneyed expression it is the 
''printed salesman''. It lacks the personality of the sales- 
man and, of necessity, it has to share the platform with 
other speakers. It has longer life with the prospect than 
the personal appeal and it cannot be changed to meet 
every argument that may arise in the prospect's mind. 
Every word, every sentence, every paragraph in the printed 
sales appeal can be analyzed and studied. Because of these 
limitations greater study, and greater care and more 
thought must be put upon it than ever is given to the argu- 
ment advanced by the salesman. 

To illustrate, a salesman selling oil, when asked if it 
would gum might make the reply, "Gum? Why it will 
gum beautifuUy.^^ By his maimer, by his intonation, he 
would convey the thought that the oil would not gum, 
but imagine such a statement in an advertisement. 

Every word of the advertising copy should be studied 
not only for the ^cact meaning of the word, but for what the 
word connotes. Every sentence and every paragraph 
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shoiild be studied to see if the meaning, if the message, is 
just what the writer intended to say. 

To repeat what has been said in a preceding paragraph, 
many an advertisement does not say what the writer thinks 
it does. One of the authors observed an advertisement a 
few days ago that distinctly stated that a certain manu- 
facturer was selling shop trucks; and yet he knew full well 
that this manufacturer was not making and selling the 
truck as a unit but rather a part that might be used in the 
truck. This advertisement had all the ear marks of having 
been written while the messenger was waiting for the copy. 
There was space to fill, words would fill the space, and 
therefore so many words were tossed together. Copy 
that is going to show ''net results'^ cannot be prepared in 
this maimer. 

A study of the advertising copy in any publication will 
justify the truth of the statement that much of it is waste; 
much of it is weak, ansemic, baneful. It is carelessly and 
thoughtlessly written. 

The technical product in itself, its many applications, 
and new copy angles, always must be the study of the copy 
writer. And yet there are writers to-day preparing ad- 
vertisements who never have seen that which they are 
writing of, much less understand clearly how it func- 
tions. They depend for their copy ideas on copy that has 
been written by others, and build their advertisements 
with the sole aid of the manufacturer's catalogue, a paste 
pot, and shears. 

Direct Results 

There is no question but that advertising must be made 
more productive of direct results. Quickly the day is 
coming when the alibi of ''General Publicity", when offered 
to the man who pays the bills, is going to be as a red flag 
waved before a bull. And direct results cannot be shown 
by a copy writer whose sole inspiration is pep and punchy 
and whose every effort is marked by the one desire to make 
copy "snappy". 
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This unfortunate condition can be laid however more at 
the door of the manufacturer than at that of the adver- 
tising man or advertising agency. For what has been said 
as regards the manufacturer's permitting an advertising 
manager or agency to write copy based upon knowledge of 
the product gained from a review of a catalogue or a walk 
through the plant, applies to the composition of the copy. 
Many a manufact\u:*er permits himself to be sold on copy 
that if read aloud to one of his prospects by one of his 
salesmen would result in the immediate disnussal of that 
representative. When the manufacturer shall come to re- 
gard his advertising department in the same light as his 
production department, and shall regard his advertising 
appropriations as an investment rather than as an expense, 
the day of the "pep" and "punch" and "snappy" copy 
writer will be a day that is gone. 



PART IV 

ADVERTISING ORGANIZATIONS 



CHAPTER XVin 

THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Tbb Adtebtising Manageb — ^Thb Adybbtisinq Dbpabtmbnt 

The Advebtising Manageb 

Ag the advertising of any product, of any manufacturer, 
interprets the product and the house to the public, to the 
advertising manager falls the work of the interpreter. His 
is a position of responsibility and a far deeper responsi- 
bility, moreover, than falls to many other department 
heads. The production manager may limit production by 
an insufficient balance between departments of the factory, 
but this trouble can be quickly rectified, and the hurt faUs 
entirely within the four walls of the business. Careless 
inspection of the finished product may result in complaints 
but these come in quickly and before the damage to repu- 
tation is very great. The business might suffer for a limited 
time from mismanagement but quickly the fact would re- 
veal itself and quickly it could be remedied. 

The advertising manager, however, who incorrectly in- 
terprets not the material things of the business he serves, 
but rather the spirit of it, may do irreparable damage, 
irreparable because it would seep into the business ima- 
wares. 

His Training. — What then should be his training? He 
should be an engineer that he may have an imderstanding 
of engineering principles as applied to his product; he 
should have sales experience that he may know sales prob- 
lems and the market that he is to reach through the printed 
word. He should be a man of character with an apprecia- 
tion of art and literature and somewhat of an idealist. He 
should have the ability to lead and direct and also the in- 
herent desire to serve. For advertising is a tremendous 
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force that increases sales volume and greater than this, 
builds good will, and no man can put more into his work 
than what he is. 

His Duties. — ^The duties of the advertising manager 
may be divided into two classes, those directly concerned 
with the work of the advertising department, and those con- 
cerned with the organization as a whole, for a feeling of 
good will on the part of the workers in the organization is 
fully as important as good will on the part of the outside 
world. 

The work of the advertising manager within his depart- 
ment need not be discussed in detail. It is his duty here 
so to organize his department that proper investigations 
may be made upon which to base campaigns; to study the 
development of new markets and possible new uses for the 
product; to prepare or have prepared imder his direction, 
all advertisements, bulletins, catalogues and direct-mail 
pieces. 

An all-important duty connected with the advertising 
work is that of co-operation with the sales department. 
There is no doubt that advertising and sales men agree 
generally that there should be hearty co-operation between 
advertising and sales departments. Both groups are in- 
clined to give this co-operation to each other with whole- 
hearted good will. But in the actual hustle and bustle 
of transacting the daily routine they both completely forget 
each other most of the time. 

Mr. L. S. Hamilton of the National Tube Company says, 
"After a number of years of experience I have foimd one 
thing, namely, that the big thing in advertising isn't copy 
and it isn't style or type; neither is it printing or booklets 
or anything of that kind. The success or failure of any 
advertising department depends upon its ability to con- 
nect up with the sales idea." 

The only insurance that can be provided for a complete 
liaison between the advertising and sales forces is an es- 
tablishment by the sales and advertising managers of defi- 
nite ways for carrying on this liaison. 
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Selling effort to be most economical must include both 
personal salesmanship and advertising, and the most effect- 
ive use of these must be based on their complete co-ordina- 
tion. In the case of the manufacturer whose capital is 
extremely limited it is better to restrict the marketing 
expense by concentration on a small territory or on a limited 
number of prospects rather than by using advertising 
without salesmanship or salesmanship without advertising. 

The nature of the technical product demands a large 
element of personal salesmanship actually to close the 
order. This, however, does not depreciate the value of the 
advertising as a means of getting the prospect ready to 
close. It simply emphasizes the importance of effecting 
a complete co-ordination of the sales and advertising forces. 
There are two principal things to consider in this work of 
co-ordination: That the advertising and the salesmen say 
the same thing to a particular group of prospects; and that 
they say it about the same time. 

One way of accomplishing co-operation between the 
sales and advertising departments is to offer a reward to 
the field men for advertising ideas. An offer of this kind 
accomplishes two results; it furnishes a certain amount of 
sales ammunition for the advertising department, and it 
also suppUes an imconscious checking of the advertising 
already in use. Of course, when the sales engineer writes 
an advertisement he will be prompted to use the same argu- 
ment in the advertisement, the same appeal, as he uses in 
his every day sales work. And after all this is what should 
be put into an advertisement. Moreover, running the con- 
test helps sell the sales engineer on the advertising. It 
makes him more appreciative of just what the advertising 
is doing for him and also makes him more wide awake to 
look for the possibilities of advertising's helping him in his 
particular territory. 

The constructive advertising manager can be of great 
assistance to the sales manager by helping keep up the 
morale of the sales field forces by means of informing them 
on all of the advertising plans, by editing for them a cheer- 
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inly optimistic, sincere house organ, by the enthusiastic 
working out of ''stunts" for the periodical sales and adver- 
tising department conventions. 

In addition to this work of co-operating with the sales 
department there are duties in other departments with 
which the advertising manager should concern himself and 
while these are in other departments, all belong properly to 
the work of advertising, for it should be remembered that 
magazines and newspapers are not the only mediums. 

By way of illustration there is the company's stationery, 
not only the letterheads, but invoices, checks and cdl 
forms properly coming imder the heading. In addition to 
these there are the shipping labels, the books of instruction 
governing installation, and the package or box in which the 
goods are shipped. There comes to mind a company 
manufacturing a small mechanical appliance that is sold 
through hardware stores. This product is contained in 
small wooden boxes and the advertising manager for this 
company obtains a great amoimt of advertising by means 
of an attractive label, printed in two colors, which is placed 
on all four sides of the box. Again, signs on the factoiy 
buildings come within the jurisdiction of the advertising 
manager. 

A further duty of the advertising manager is to spend a 
reasonable amoimt of time travelling with salesmen and 
visiting customers using the product, or dealers handling 
it. He may have on his staff a competent investigator or 
research man who spends a great amount of time in the 
field; but even so, if he is to keep hisde partment abreast 
of the tinies, if he is to fit himself to counsel with the sales 
manager, he must know the customers, the product in all 
its applications, and the problems of the salesmen. Cer- 
tainly the average advertising manager gets out into the 
field too little. He should not let a month go by with- 
out spending at least a few days out in the field to freshen 
his view point and to keep actually in touch with the fac- 
tors that are really selling his company's goods. The 
advertising manager who locks himself in his little den and 
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knows nothing of what the business is doing, who does 
not scrutinize the daily or weekly sales sheet, who does not 
know the exact state of the trade in any given part of the 
country, and who does not talk with the salesmen when they 
are in the office to hear from them the stories that are told 
them by the trade — ^is not an advertising man at all; he is 
a sort of special clerk, whose work ranks with that of the 
book-keeper or stenographer. 

Oiher Duties. — In this period of reconstruction the sub- 
ject of labor and capital is the all consuming topic. It is 
not the purpose here to enter upon any discussion of this 
subject for such would not be consistent with the motif 
of this book, but rather, to give it consideration only to 
the extent that is necessary to emphasize the advertising 
manager's relation to it. 

The words "welfare work" have been much abused. 
Much that has been done along this line has been a loss 
in time and money and energy because of lack of imder- 
standing of fundamental principles; the fimdamentals 
of right and wrong. Only a few days ago, one of the 
authors in discussing this subject with one who is excep- 
tionally well informed upon the subject both by training 
and study of present day conditions, was told, that to 
increase production, the world need of the present day, new 
equipment was not needed but rather a new spirit on the 
part of the employer and this a spirit of honesty in dealings 
with employees. Playgrounds for employees, rest rooms, 
various forms of entertainment, bonus systems and all 
that has been attached to the words "welfare work" 
are well and good but fall short of their fimction unless 
prompted by the spirit of honesty and fair dealing and 
unless stamped with the personality of the governing factor 
behind the organization. The man at the bench is hmnan 
in every way; he works that he may live, he has those 
whom he loves jxist as the man who carries the title of 
president or general manager. And to the degree that he 
is treated as a human being, to the degree that there is an 
understanding between employee and employer, will labor 
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questions become less of a problem. It would be difficult, 
however, in many organizations because of the great 
number of employees, for the controlling factor, the presi- 
dent or general manager, to establish this feeling of unity 
and it is here that the advertising manager, again in the 
capacity of interpreter, can serve his organization truly 
and well. 

And this work falls properly to the advertising manager 
Decause he is the idealist of the organization ; it is his duty 
to reflect the ideals of the organization, to the workmen as 
well as to the buying public ; and if necessary, to inculcate 
an ideal, a spirit of fairness and honesty in every depart-, 
ment from the executive offices down. 

This work falls to the advertising manager because it is a 
work of constructive propaganda; it is missionary work of 
the highest order, that can be done only by one who has an 
understanding of human natiue, of psychology, and withal 
one who has the ability to place on paper the message that 
he feels in his heart. 

There are many mediums for this message. Probably 
the first is a shop newspaper; edited to report the news of 
the organization as a coimtry newspaper reports the news 
of the countrjTside, while the editorial columns, and an 
occasional inspirational story clearly and sincerely written, 
can convey the bigger message. Placards and posters 
placed about the shops, printed slips in the pay envelopes, 
are two additional mediums, while a study of the subject 
as it concerns one definite organization and one definite 
object, will suggest many. The spirit of these messages, 
however, the spirit of unity, of good will must be reflected 
by the man who would write them or else but little can be 
accomplished. Welfare work as it is instituted to-day 
accomplishes but little because, first, it is placed in the 
hands of a professional worker; second, it carries all the 
ear-marks of charity; third, it lacks the personality of the 
governing factor; and fourth, the motive for it is not one of 
service to fellow man, but rather one of increase of profits. 
Let the dominating thought be the fundamentals of justice, 
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of honesty, of unity, let this thought radiate from not only 
the advertising manager but all within the organization 
and welfare work as it is conceived to-day will accomplish 
more constructive results. And the advertising manager 
who would serve in a great way can do no better than 
devote himself to this work. 

The AnvERTisiNa Department 

OrganizaHon. — The accompanying organization chart 
represents some practice that is pretty well standardized 
in advertising departments connected with the distribution 
of technical products, and also presents a few features 
that the authors feel could modify present general organiza- 
tion practice to good advantage. There has existed a 
tendency among advertising organizations generally to make 
the fimctions of each man's position include a well defined 
group of factors that are peculiar to the business of pub- 
lishing. This is necessary, of course, for practical reasons, 
but the organization could be greatly strengthened and 
very much more effective use could be made of all the 
advertising mediums by adding to the organization a few 
positions that would include fimctions peculiar to the sale 
of the product in the respective component markets. 

For the want of a better term, these positions are filled 
in the chart shown by men called ''Sales Specialists". 
The sales specialist should work hand in hand with the 
division sales manager whose advertising he is handling 
and should make frequent trips into the field to get ad- 
vertising ammunition from the sales engineers of the divi- 
sion and their customers. The sales substance for the 
advertisements should be accumulated by these specialists 
and they should put the advertisements in rough form and 
write the copy. This rough form should go to the display 
man, who could express his art in giving the advertise- 
ment form. The copy editor could go over all of the copy 
written by all of the specialists to fill it with the advantage of 
correct expression. The specialist would "sit in" on all 
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conferences governing the choices of mediums for cam- 
paigns on his products and their component markets. 

The advertising manager should report to the general 
sales manager. 

There should be on the staff of the advertising manager a 
research man, who would engage himself in the study of all 
economic factors bearing on the efficiency of the advertis- 
ing and the work of the department. He would gather 
vital statistics, supervise field investigations, establish 
means of checking advertising returns, and conduct ex- 
periments to define the psycho-economic factors of the 
company's advertising problems. 

There should be at each important district office a 
representative of the advertising department, who can 
insure a complete liaison of the advertising with the sales 
forces in the field. 

The Spirit of the Department. — Ti not carefully watched, 
the spirit of the advertising department, due to the fact 
that its work differs from other departments more than 
these differ from one another, is likely to become one of 
isolation; it is likely to regard itself as a department imto 
itself rather than one of many departments all working 
toward one common end. As the advertising manager 
should report to the sales manager, at least on that part 
of his work that bears directly upon sales, so should the 
spirit of the advertising department be one of selling, and 
the motive behind every advertisement prepared, every 
piece of direct-mail matter written, should be one of secur- 
ing orders or building business. 

While this suggestion may be considered as banal and 
primary, it is a fact, nevertheless, that in many publications 
there appear advertisements that reflect no thought of 
securing orders but rather serve only as a means of exhibit- 
ing some form of art work, or some form of phraseology 
that the writer regards as clever. In company with an 
advertising man some few weeks ago, one of the authors 
saw him make note of a word in his note book. Upon being 
questioned the advertising man said that the word was a 
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new one to him, and he thought that it would sound well 
in some of his advertising — ^hence the note of it. The 
authors have no doubt but that, before the day had done, 
an advertisement had been prepared in order that the new 
word might be used. 

Oreat Potential Forces. — ^The advertising department as a 
department can make itself felt as a great force in the 
business; a force of high potentiality to make of the busi- 
ness a bigger, better business. But as no man can put 
into his work more than what he is, the advertising man- 
ager must be an analyst, a man of vision, a man of 
imagination, a man of culture and withal one who has an 
understanding of human nature. He must be a lover of 
truth, not because it is the best policy, but because it is 
truth. 

It is within the power of the advertising department to 
help materially to increase sales, and more than this, to 
inculcate in the minds of every one in the organization a 
spirit of honesty, of fairness. It is within the power of the 
department to build a vast amount of good will on the 
part of the workers toward the organization, and on the 
part of the public toward the product. 

To the advertising manager who would make the most 
of his position there is afforded a great opportunity to 
serve, a great opportunity to lead his company, his organi- 
zation alwajrs to greater achievement. 



CHAPTER XIX 
ADVERTISING COUNSEL 



The adyertiaing agency — ^The publisher's service department — 

The technical agency — ^The general counsel. 

For the manufacturer who does not operate his own 
advertising department or whose department desires assist- 
ance in the handling of the campaign as a unit or any part 
of it, there are many classes of what may be termed 
advertising coimsel. 



The Advertising Agency 

The advertising agency is perhaps the best known of 
these. The term "agency" is not the proper word to 
describe the functions of the general advertising agency as 
it is known to-day. The term originated when men made 
contracts with one or more newspapers to serve as their 
sole representative in a given city or territory. Quickly 
however^ with the development of advertising, these agen- 
cies gave up the plan of sole representation for certain 
papers and acted as agents for all publications, but they 
retained the name "agency". To-day the agency serving 
as did the original agency, is known as a "special agency". 

To define the services rendered by the advertising agency 
of to-day is difficult, as it would be difficult to define the 
services rendered by a doctor or a lawyer. It might be said 
broadly that the services of the doctor are to help a patient 
to regain health and of the lawyer to defend a client'^ case 
at court; and that of an advertising agency to help a manu- 
facturer sell goods. But such definitions would not be 
complete unless consideration were given to the scope of 
the service rendered. Thus the doctor might be a con- 
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sultant only, and the lawyer a trial lawyer only. Again, 
the doctor might serve as a specialist or operating surgeon 
and the lawyer serve exclusively as a corporation advisor. 
The service, the help given by the agency for the sale of 
goods, depends wholly upon the agency, and the authors 
doubt if any two operate exactly aUke. Thus one agency 
may concern itself only with the placing of the advertise- 
ments in magazines or newspapers, the advertisements 
being prepared wholly within the manufacturer's advertis- 
ing department; another may both prepare and place the 
advertisements but not concern itself with direct-mail 
advertising; a third may take care of all advertising work; 
while a fourth may go further and not only take care of all 
advertising work, but render suggestions as to the manage- 
ment of the sales department, and co-operate with the 
factory division on problems of labor. 

The usual service rendered by the average agency, is 
to co-operate with the client in the preparation of advertise- 
ments, to reconmiend a list of magazines or papers in 
which the advertisements are to appear, to order all neces- 
sary engravings, and to place the advertisements. 

The agency receives its compensation for this work, 
not from the client but rather from the magazine or news- 
paper and the rate of compensation is on the average fif- 
teen per cent. And because this compensation is paid by 
the publisher rather than the client to whom the service is 
rendered, because it is an illogical arrangement, the ques- 
tion of agency compensation is a much debated one. 
The argument is advanced that if a manufacturer were to 
erect a new building to cost $100,000, and had no pur- 
chasing agent, he woidd not accept the services of one who 
received his wage from the building contractors or the sub- 
pliers of brick and steel. Is it any more logical to place 
the expenditiu*e of $100,000 in the hands of an advertising 
agency when it is to receive its compensation from the pub- 
lisher, the supplier of space? 

The publisher justifies this system of compensation by 
the argument that the agency is the publisher's representa- 
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tive; that the agency creates new advertising. This argu- 
ment is well in theory but the fallacy of it lies in the fact 
that a comparatively small percentage of new business is 
created by the agencies. If the argument advanced by 
the publisher were true, then why do all publishers maintain 
such elaborate and expensive sales departments? Again, 
if the agency is the representative of the publisher, then a 
proper procediire for the agency would be to lay before 
its himdreds of employees, the publishers, all details of a 
new account, and to discuss with them how the appropria- 
tion should be divided. 

On the other hand, if an agency renders the conscientious 
service that it should, if it makes the trade and market 
investigations that it talks about, fifteen per cent, of the 
advertising appropriation is not an adequate compensation. 
Indeed, there are many agencies, to-day, that are doing a 
great constructive work in advertising, that are serving 
their clients in a big, broad way, whose net charge is far 
in excess of fifteen per cent. 

It may be stated generally that in advertising as in 
everything else, if efficient, comprehensive service is to be 
rendered adequate compensation must be paid. Modem 
practice tends to charge a pre-arranged retainer fee and 
to credit against this, commissions received from pubUca- 
tions. The advertising agent of the future will operate in 
relation with his client much as a lawyer does; he will be 
retained because of his professional experience and knowl- 
edge and his compensation will be in the nature of a re- 
tainer or salary. The publications of the future will have 
one rate, the same rate to advertising agent and to adver- 
tiser. Thus, the agents that have attained to efficiency 
by a thorough study of the art and science of their work, 
will receive just and proper compensation^ while the charla- 
tan will fall by the way. 

The modem agen'cy should be equipped to assist a client 
in the solution of sales problems, in sales policies, in 
sales department organization and management, in ad- 
vertising work in all its phases, popular magazine, tech- 
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nical magazine, newspaper, bill board and direct-mail, in 
any problems related to morale or in any plans for future 
development of the business. 

The PribKsher'a Service Department. — ^Many publishers 
operate what is termed a service department, which, with- 
out charge, renders assistance to their advertisers. A de- 
scription of the organization and work of such a department 
will be found in Chapter XX. 

The Technical Agency. — Differing from the general agency 
is the technical or service agency, which makes a specialty 
of technical and semi-technical accounts. As the trade or 
class papers do not pay commissions, these agencies receive 
their compensation in the form of a retainer or salary and 
in many cases are entered upon the manufacturer's pay- 
roll and regarded in every way as an employee, or as the 
manufacturer's advertising department. 

Probably to Ray D. Lillibridge, New York, belongs the 
credit of having started the first technical agency. Some 
years ago Mr. LiUibridge conceived the idea of serving on a 
part-time basis manufacturers of mechanical products 
whose advertising problems were acute and yet whose 
appropriations did not warrant the employment of an 
advertising manager. The idea found ready acceptance, 
and, with the rapid growth of technical advertising, Mr. 
Lillibridge quickly gathered about him a staff of men 
trained along technical-advertising lines. 

The work of the technical agency parallels to a degree 
the work of the general advertising agency, with the excep- 
tion of the matter of compensation and the fact that usually 
the technical agency handles all the advertising work and is, 
often, in fact, the manufacturer's advertising department. 
This work includes the preparation and placing of trade 
and technical paper advertisements, the preparation of 
direct-mail pieces, and the preparation of bulletin and 
catalogue manuscripts, and of course, the supervision of all 
mechanical production. The technical agencies are doing 
splendid work. 
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The Oeneral Counsel. — In addition to the agencies with 
organizations prepared to handle a manufacturer's advertis- 
ing either wholly or in part, there are men who are special- 
ists and with whom the manufacturer may consult upon 
problems of sales, advertising, copy, direct-mail advertising, 
circular letters, typography, illustrations. 

These specialists operate upon a retainer or fee basis and 
do not concern themselves with the mechanical production 
of the work or the placing of any advertisements. Rather 
they bring to the manufacturer a highly specialized knowl- 
edge upon their subjects. They do not in any way dupli- 
cate the work of the agency, but rather supplement it. 
There are a few national agencies who have such men on 
their staffs, but usually these men are associates of the 
agencies, and have in addition other clients. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE PUBLISHER'S SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

An organization principle — ^The methods of early days — "Ad-writing 
departments" — The service department — ^A typical example — ^Field 
photo service — ^Publisher's advice to the advertiser. 

An Organization Principlb 

At the risk of a cry from the gallery of '' propaganda'', 
or ''press agent'', the authors are presenting here a de- 
scription of a publisher's service department. This depart- 
ment has been studied by the authors, and they can report 
sincerely that in these days when so much service is adver- 
tised that is not conscientiously backed up, it was refresh- 
ing to find a well organized group of men who know just 
what they are doing and who are doing it thoroughly. 

The organization of the service staff and the execution 
of the work are carried out with a full recognition of a 
principle in advertising that is paid little attention to in the 
organization of advertising departments in general, the 
principle of specializing on market groups instead of en- 
tirely on the functions of preparing advertisements. This 
service department has taken an important step in the 
direction of correct organization, a step that results in the 
elimination of the wasteful use of good space for generalized 
appeals of low sales energy. And if the story on the pub- 
lisher's service department drives in this one important 
organization point, the authors will feel that the risk of the 
previously mentioned cry from the gallery was well worth 
taking. 

The Methods of Eakly Days 

Advertising the technical product, from the publisher's 
standpoint is a matter that did not concern technical 
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publishers to any great extent fifteen or twenty years ago. 
In the early days of technical advertising, publishers were 
content to sell space merely as space under old time methods 
of solicitation, and the copy was not seriously considered. 
In those early days, advertisements in technical papers 
were mere cards. There was no attempt to get any reason- 
why copy, and changes of copy were very rare. It was 
the practice to run plates until they were worn out on the 
press, and then to order new plates of the same advertise- 
ment. As a result, the pages of technical magazines looked 
like grave-yards displaying so many tomb-stones. 

About twenty years ago there began to originate a change 
in this condition. The change at the time was very slight 
and its influence did not amount to much. Some of the 
technical publishers, particularly John A. Hill and James 
H. McGraw, became dissatisfied with the lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of technical advertisers that good copy was 
essential in producing business for them. An attempt was 
made about this time to induce some of these technical 
advertisers to change their copy and to get away from the 
practice of running the same little card over and over. 
Advertising Service Departments, as they are organized 
to-day, were unknown and undreamed of. In some cases 
it was the publisher himself who took his hand at writing a 
few ^^ads", and pleading with some of these old teclmical 
advertisers to allow changes of copy to appear. 

The plan got on rapidly and these early efforts in produc- 
ing copy, crude as they were and lacking the skillful 
hajidling of to-day, stood out in the advertising pages by 
contrast. They were not examples of good advertising as we 
know it at present, but they were sufficiently strong by 
contrast with the old tomb-stones to attract attention on 
the part of the readers. As a result of this attention 
advertisers began to notice perceptible results over what 
their standing cards pulled. In consequence there came 
a demand, slow at first, upon technical paper publishers to 
render some sort of copy service. And in this manner the 
idea of service departments was bom. 
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"Ad-Writing Departbcbnts" 

Now in those early days technical publishers had no 
organizations to meet this demand and the organizations 
had to be created. The organization began, in most cases, 
by engaging one or two copy writers, as they were called, 
to prepare copy. These writers wrote their own advertise- 
ments and made their own layouts. It was exceptional to 
have any art work in an advertisement and it was therefore 
possible to submit to advertisers suggestions that later 
generations would look upon with more or less compassion. 
These little mushroom attempts were called ''ad-writing 
departments^', and publishers looked upon them as a more 
or less necessary evil, as they began to realize that in order 
to maintain them they had to pay copy writers salaries. 

It became apparent, however, that the work that these 
Uttle one-horse ad-writing departments accomplished was 
resulting in more business from the field, and better results 
for advertisers. Before the days of copy preparation, 
advertising solicitors were forced to use the one argument, 
circulation, and the majority of contracts were secured 
not because the advertiser expected to get anything out of 
them but because he knew the solicitor and perhaps gave 
him a contract because he wanted to get rid of him. The 
preparation of copy changed all this and technical pub- 
lishers began to realize that in copy preparation they had 
another right arm for the solicitor. 

From this time on it was chiefly a matter of educating adver- 
tisers to the fact that space is only space and that when they 
signed a contract they purchased only so much blank, white 
space bound by four rules. Space in itself, these advertisers 
began to realize, was of no value unless they were able to 
put something in that space worth whUe, and it began to be 
the job of these little ad-writing departments to extend 
their scope and to show and educate these technical ad- 
vertisers how they could best use this space. While tech- 
nical publishers were educatmg advertisers along these 
lines, they educated themselves, and they began to find 
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out new possibilities which had been iindreamed of in the 
earlier days. 

The Service DsPARTBiEMT 

The next step from the ad-writing department was the 
"service department". The word "service" came into 
the field because it typified something that the publisher 
was rendering to his advertisers. 

As the ad-writingy or "service departments ^^ as we can 
now call them, grew, the art end of technical advertising 
grew also^ because it was appreciated very quickly that 
art plays an important part in technical advertising and 
should go hand in hand with the writing of copy. For a 
while the demands of service departments ran to heavy 
border stunts. All sorts of weird and fantastic borders 
were used about fifteen years ago in the belief that they 
would attract attention to the advertisement. As a 
matter of fact^ in the majority of cases^ these heavy borders 
attracted attention to themselves rather than to the 
product advertised. This was one of the things that service 
departments themselves had to find out and correct. 
Fortunately for the field of technical advertising, the service 
department left these border stimts far behind and ad- 
vanced along the lines of good, straight, reason-why copy, 
plus excellent art treatment. 

Advertising Service Departments to-day are organized 
along general advertising agency lines as regards their 
facility for handling any advertising problem that they may 
have to assist in solving. It was foimd, as this service 
department idea b^an to assume more importance in the 
minds of technical publishers, and as technical advertisers 
were using it more, that the old style "ad writer", with his 
clever, snappy head lines, was not strong enou^ to carry 
the responsibility. Service departments, therefore, began 
to secure recruits from the various engineering fields 
covered by their papers and took on technical men who could 
write and plan about technical products with knowledge of 
what they were talking about. 
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A Typical Example 

As a typical example of the organization of the Advertis- 
ing Service Department of to-day, we can consider the 
Advertising Service Department of the McGraw-Hill 
Company. This department consists of seventy-five 
people. Its general plan of organization is as follows: 

The problem is to serve eleven magazines., covering 
eleven different fields. What is known as the group 
division idea is in active operation in this department. 
The advertising writing section is divided into various 
groups, in which are placed men who are chosen particularly 
for their practical engineering knowledge in the field to 
which they are to write. Another class of men is also 
chosen, namely the trained, experienced advertising man 
who may or may not have had a technical or engineering 
training. Each group of advertising writers is presided 
over by one man who is termed the Division Head, and 
on his shoulders rests the responsibility of copy preparation 
in his particular group. 

As a result of this policy of "staggering" men, the two 
classes learn from each other. The technical, engineering 
man soon absorbs from the practical advertising writer the 
principles of advertising and learns of their application. 
The advertising man in turn learns from the technical man 
regarding the engineering features of the products adver- 
tised. And as a result each becomes in time a trained 
technical advertising man. This policy is carried out in 
the various Group Divisions and the result is that the copy 
writing end of the Advertising Service Department is well 
balanced. It has the engineering slant and the advertising 
slant as well. 

The Division Heads report to the Manager of the Depart- 
ment, and the manager is able to reach his men through 
them. 

The Art Department is not divided according to groups, 
but serves the entire advertising writing section. It is 
the policy, however, to try to secure artists who have a 
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mechanical turn of mind or a mechanical training. This 
is particularly true in the case of retouchers. These re- 
touchers possess the ability to read blue prints as easily as 
type. Incidentally, artists are chosen for their particular 
ability in some one line of art. As the department is so 
large and so many papers are served a wide range of art 
treatment comes to the Service Department to be handled. 
Artists grade all the way from letterers to artists of the 
highest calibre. The art department's organization is 
divided according to two classes of work, the advertising 
suggestions, which go out to the advertiser, and the prepara- 
tion of the finished drawings when suggestions are approved. 
Each class of work is under the supervision and charge of 
an art manager, who is responsible for execution and pro- 
duction. There are also staff artists who can be used 
promiscuously for either the rough suggestions or the fin- 
ished work. The work of the entire art department is 
under the general supervision of an art director. 

As a result of this scheme of organization among copy 
writers and artists, a flexibility is secured that is very 
desirable and helpful not only to the publisher but to the 
advertiser. If one particular division in the copy writing 
section is over-crowded, it is possible to enlist the temporary 
services of some other division, which perhaps has not quite 
BO much to do. 

Field Photo Service 

As a part of the Advertising Service Department, what 
is called the Field Photo Service Department should come 
in for consideration. This branch of advertising service 
also is the result of the developments outlined previously. 

There was a time not so very many years ago when 
technical publishers were dependent entirely upon the 
advertisers for cuts and illustrations showing machines 
and installations. In order to secure new material for 
advertisers the idea was started in a small way among some 
technical publishers of sending photographers out on the 
road with cameras to take pictures in shops and in the field. 
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The idea grew rapidly and these traveling men, used by 
service departments of to-day, are not only photographers 
but reporters, on the firing line to dig up original stories 
of actual accomplishments in shop and field and to get the 
pictures. 

Such a department is maintained by the McGraw-Hill 
Company as a part of their service. This department has 
also a collection of prints to which it is constantly adding. 
These prints embrace practically every sort of installation 
in the technical field and are properly classified and indexed. 
It is possible, therefore, for the technical advertiser, who 
expresses a desire for a certain type picture, to draw upon 
this photographic file. If the picture he wants is not in the 
file, the department secures it either through its own 
traveling men or through over seven hundred photographic 
representatives scattered throughout the country and 
abroad. 

Publisher's Advice to the Advertiser 

Advertising the technical product through advertising 
service department work and co-operation has come to be a 
thing much sought after by advertisers in all fields. It is 
possible for technical advertisers to receive from service de- 
partments complete sales plans, campaigns, analyses of 
trade conditions, and advertising suggestions in any quan- 
tity, submitted to them for their approval. Also, it is 
possible for these same technical advertisers to secure the 
close co-operation of the technical advertising writer in the 
service department who is the contact man on the case. 
The advertising service man is looked upon to-day as the 
confidential advertising advisor of the technical advertiser. 
This service man is usually available at call for conferences 
with his advertisers and he works with them in a way 
that is as different from the old ^'ad-writing" idea as 
daylight from darkness. 

The technical advertiser who contemplates starting an 
advertising campaign is ulrged by the publisher's service 
department to consider the necessity for a number of things 
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In the first place he must advertise with a plan. He must 
advertise certain specific products. He must advertise 
them in a way to fulfill the four fundamental steps of 
attention, interest, desire, and action. He must adver- 
tise with an appreciation expressed in his copy of a know- 
ledge of the field that he is reaching. He must advertise 
in the language of this field. His copy should fit his partic- 
ular proposition whether it be mail order or general pub- 
licity. His art treatment should dove-tail with what he 
desires his advertising to accomplish. His advertising 
should have behind it, in its preparation, the evidence that 
the man who is writing it not only knows what he is talking 
about but knows the people to whom he is talking. 

All these requirements can be f oimd in the modem ad- 
vertising service department properly organized and main- 
tained to render this sort of service. It is a long jimip from 
the little '^ ad-writing department" of past years to the 
modem, well organized and equipped advertismg service 
department of the present, which is strengthened in every 
detail to give to the advertiser the sort of advertising copy 
he needs to make his advertising pay. And if it pays him 
it will pay the publisher. After all, advertising service 
departments are merely one expression of how the technical 
publishers of to-day are serving their field. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

DEALER CO-OPERATION 

Ck)iisiderations governing dealer distribution — Sincere oo-operation 
needed — Selling the dealer — Selling the dealer's salesmen — ^Helping 
the dealer cultivate his territory — Golden rule works well in manu- 
facturer and dealer relation. 

The manufacturer can distribute his products by any 
one of the three following methods: 

1. By means of his own sales engineers. 

2. Through dealers or sales agents. 

3. By means of a combination of his own sales engineers 
and dealers. 

CONSIDEIIATIGNS GOVERNINQ DEALER DlSTBmUTION 

The manufacturer's use of dealer distribution will be 
governed by the following considerations: 

1. The amount of capital he has available for sales and 
advertising work. 

2. The prospective sales volume in any locality to be 
worked as a imit of sales territory; this imit is comparable 
to a dealer center and the territory contiguous to it. 

3. The distribution of prospects in the territory; that is, 
are they concentrated at a few points or are they widely 
scattered throughout the territory? 

4. The degree to which the product is technical. 

5. The degree to which the product is a specialty. 

6. The buying habits of the consumers or prospective 
consumers of the product. 

7. Quantities in which the product is bought. 

8. Amount of average individual purchase. 

9. Number of consumers. 
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Sincere Co-operation Needed 

If the manufacturer includes the dealer as a link in his 
sales and distribution chain, the strength of this link will 
depend upon how conscientiously the manufacturer carries 
out his sales and advertising co-operation with the dealer. 
Products delivered to a dealer on a stock order are not really 
sold until he has rensold them to consumers. It is one 
thing for a manufacturer to get a dealer to handle his line, 
and another thing for a manufacturer to put into effect 
the co-operation with the dealer that will insure the line's 
being actually well sold in the dealer's territory. The 
manufacturer should take steps to make the dealer an 
integral part of his own sales system, in so far as their rela- 
tions based on the manufacturer's line are concerned. 

Every month, the manufacturer should send a folder to 
every one of his dealers containing the advance proofs of 
the advertisements he plans running during the coming 
month in the popular, technical, and trade magazines. 
He should write the dealer a letter at the same time in- 
forming him on the sales plans and point out to him the 
consumer acceptance that is being created for the product. 

The manufacturer should show the dealer how to couple 
his local advertising in the form of newspaper advertise- 
ments, bill boards, direct mail pieces, and window displays 
with the manufacturers' national advertising in the popular, 
trade, and technical magazines. 

Selling the Dealer 

The manufacturer should advertise his product in a trade 
paper going to the class of dealers he wants. And when 
he advertises to dealers, he should present to them the 
business elements in which they are interested. The tech- 
nical features of the product are relatively unimportant. 
The dealer is interested in profit and turn-over. The qual- 
ity of the product has an incidental interest for him because 
it has a relation to the permanence of his profits. But 
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his main interest lies in the money-making possibilities 
of the product and the proposition. 

A review of the advertising pages of the trade magazines 
going to dealers, mill supply houses, and manufacturers' 
agents shows that a surprismgly large number of manu- 
facturers seem absolutely blind to the fact that the dealer 
is interested first in the busmess elements of the manu- 
facturer's proposition and second in the quality and operat- 
ing characteristics of his product. 

When the manufacturer runs a campaign for dealer 
connections, his advertising in the trade papers should be 
coupled with the Uberal use of direct mail to prospective 
dealers, such as broadsides, booklets, folders, letters, pro- 
spectuses. The appeals in these should be governed by 
the same considerations as apply in the trade paper ad- 
vertising. 

Selling the Dealer's Salesmen 

The problem of making the dealer an integral part of the 
manufacturer's distributing organization really resolves 
itself into the problem of making the dealer's salesmen 
a part of the manufacturer's organization. The dealer 
may buy the manufacturer's line, but it must be sold by 
his salesmen. 

The printed word can be used very directly in several 
ways to make the dealer's salesman an effective sales pro- 
motion unit in the manufacturer's system of distribution : 

1. By acquainting him with the house, its personnel, and 
its product. 

2. By instructing him on the product, so that he can 
present it intelligently to the prospects in his territory. 

3. By instructing him on the best ways of selling the 
product. 

4. By showing him where and how to look for his prospects. 
An E sample of Effective Cooperation. — A manufacturer 

accomplished these several purposes very effectively as 
follows : 
He secured and kept up to date, a complete list of the 
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salesmen (some 350, in all) of his dealers and their home 
addresses. He informed them on his sales plans by writing 
them friendly (but not mushy) letters from time to time. 
He published for them a monthly house organ containing 
stories of sales philosophy and news of the various salesmen 
(the dealers' salesmen). He sent them advance proofs of 
advertising. So much for the warming. 

To instruct them in his line he established a bulletin 
system covering his line. One bulletin was sent out at a 
time. This bulletin contained a plain, every-day English, 
description of his product with the technical sting taken 
out. Data, service costs, and all the various forms of 
sales information of this kind were put into the dealers' 
salesmens' hands at a rate that made it possible for them 
easily to absorb it. 

Books of photographs were made showing details of 
the product, and actual installations of the product in 
the plants of big users. These books were not sent out 
broadcast, because they were too expensive, but they were 
presented to the field as being available for use ; then when- 
ever any salesman seemed really to be sold on using the 
book he was sent one for his own personal use. Before 
the book left the advertising department the salesman's 
name was printed in gold letters on the outside of the leather 
cover of the photograph book. 

The salesman was told in bulletins the best methods of 
selling the product, and was told where and how to look 
for his prospects. 

Finally, an instruction pamphlet was published for the 
dealers' salesmen. This contained well illustrated descrip- 
tions of the manufacturer's product, its construction, 
installation, and operation. The most effective sales points 
were crystallized in such form as to make them easily 
understood by the salesman and ready for quick use. 
Suggestions were made for the best methods of approaching 
the different buying powers at a plant. The dealer's 
salesman may work almost exclusively with the purchasing 
agent and in the case of the present product, the purchasing 
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agent seldom had the power to specify and purchase the 
equipment; it was necessary to interest the men actually 
operating the plant. 

Helping the Dealer Cultivate His Territory 

The manufacturer's advertising department can help 
the dealer by assisting him to cultivate his territory in- 
tensively by advertising. The manufacturer can furnish 
the copy and illustrations or cuts for the dealer's newspaper 
advertising or for the dealer's direct mail pieces. Fre- 
quently, the manufacturer prepares the direct mail pieces 
himself. The dealer's imprint is put on all pieces going 
into his territory. Form letters can be prepared by the 
manufacturer and sent to the dealer's prospects over the 
dealer's signature. 

The dealer should be encouraged, of course, to keep a 
complete list of prospects in his territory covering the 
various lines he handles and classified according to these 
lines. The list should be kept up to date and all dead 
names weeded out from time to time. A check against a 
large waste factor in the dealer's list can be provided by 
having him pay the postage on all direct mail prepared 
for mailing in his territory. 

The scheme of putting the dealer's mailing lists on 
addressograph plates kept in the manufacturer's advertising 
department is very convenient, because, when a change of 
dealers is made, a card index of prospects for the new dealer 
can be run right off from these plates. 

One way of insuring the use by the dealer of the booklets, 
folders, blotters, etc. sent him to be sent out over his lists, 
to be used as envelope stuffers, etc., is to give his imprint 
plenty of prominence on the various pieces. The dealer 
naturally is interested not only in helping the manufacturer 
to convince prospects of the merits of the product but 
in emphasizing to them that he (the dealer) sells that 
product. 
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Selling a nationally advertised product 



Look at this chart. How long would this mill 
supply house stand for a bearing like the Hyatt, 
if it wasn't a desirable account that helped to 
increase their sales. 

The Hyatt Bearing is a power«saver — it does save oil — 
and it does stand up. That is why this ^;ency is aelling 
more and more each year. 

The demand for Hyatt Bearings for all applications has 
now reached 50.000 a day. 

An artkk of merit sad real oo-operatioa between dealer and 
manufacturers make the Hyatt Bearing a desirable account. 
The folder "intensive Sellinf" is of interest to mill supply 
house eMCutlves. Would you like a co|^? 

LiM Shaft Bearisf t Difimm 

HyattRoUerBearmgCo.y Newark^N. J, 



An advertisement to the dealer. Good material. Good arguments in the copy, 

but the expression lacks coherence. 
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The manufacturer who makes a variety of products but 
distributes only part of his line through dealers ought to 
have some individual in his advertising department spe- 
cialize on co-operating with the dealer. This representa- 
tive of the advertising department should report on results 
not only to the advertising manager but to the division 
sales manager in charge of the dealer distribution. The 
advertising man should make frequent swings around the 
circuit of dealers, so that he will be able actually to know 
how to fit in his work with the ideas of the dealers. He 
never will get very close to the solution of co-operating 
closely with the dealer by staying in the home office all the 
time, dreaming dreams of how he is going to reform the 
dealers. 

Golden Rule Works Well in 
Manufacturer and Dealer Relation 

As a matter of fact, the dealers do not need as much 
reforming as the average manufacturer seems to think. 
It is true that the dealer smiles a hard, cynical smile when 
the manufacturer, sitting in the dealer's office, tells him 
what great plans he has up his sleeve for co-operating with 
his dealers. This is an old, old story to the dealer. 

The average manufacturer shouts ''co-operation". He 
spends a certain amount of good money for ink, color 
designs, schemes. He has on his staff a chap with a 
colorful personality and a pleasing voice who goes out 
among the dealers and stages get-together^ pep-em-up 
meetings. Meantime, the manufacturer sits back and 
wonders why Mr. Dealer out in Kokomo doesn't abandon 
ninety-five per cent, of his other business and give all his 
time to the manufacturer's problems. He just naturally 
expects the dealer to love his line; never mind about the 
other ninety-nine things the dealer has to distribute. The 
same old routine is followed over and over again : Pep-em- 
up, no follow-up, dissatisfaction, low sales efficiency. 

The golden rule works unusually well on the manufac- 
turer-dealer relation. The manufacturer will get just as 
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ROSE VALLEY SHOPS 

LEATHER BELTING 



l{ OSE VALLEY LEATHER BELTING is sold exdu- 
aively through the dealer. 

'PHE dealer who handles Rose Valley center stock 
leather belting on our unusual exclusive agency 
plan is in position to build up a permanent and profit- 
able business. He makes his full profit on every foot of 
belting sold in his territory. 

VL^E give the dealer better protection, better service, 
better co-operation, because we do not solicit his 
consumer trade, but devote our entire attention to 
advancing his belting sales. And in addition to unusual 
service to the dealer, we actually furnish him a brand of 
belting that has no superior for quality and work- 
manship. 

17 OR details telegraph or write. 



ROSE VALLEY SHOPS 

Moflan-Rosa VaDey, Pcmisyhraiiia 



An advertisement to dealers. An advertisement like this, simple, dignified, 
attractive, stands out among the advertising pages like a gentleman among a 
group of loud talkers. Excellent copy. 
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much out of his dealers in the way of sales as he gives them 
in the way of earnest, sincere, co-operation. This co- 
operation must be in the form of hard work and service 
that is given constantly and unfailingly. The service 
given must grow out of a detailed study of the problem of 
each individual dealer, the problem of the dealer in promot- 
ing the sales of the particular manufacturer's product in 
the dealer's own territory. The only correct way to study 
the problem is with the dealer and in his territory. 

The manufacturer might better not try to help the 
dealer until he has made a study of just how he can help 
hiih. He can lay out blanket plans for co-operating with 
the dealer, by means of advertising material that will cover 
his needs in general, but he probably will need to make an 
adaptation of the plan to suit the peculiar needs of each 
dealer. 

In the case of a particular product the level to which the 
dealer rises as a sales building unit, and above the status of 
a mere distributor depends largely upon the amount of 
proper, effective co-operation given him by the manufac- 
turer of the product. 

This co-operation, of course, must be sold to the dealer. 
He must be so thoroughly sold on it that he will respond by 
using the service made available to him. Results that are 
sought because they promise to be mutually profitable, 
must be worked out in common. Good dealers respond 
to real, sincere co-operation. If a dealer in a particular 
territory proves to be absolutely unresponsive to repeated 
and continued efforts, he should be cut oflf the chain. A 
live one in the same town vrill respond. 



CHAPTER XXII 
CRITICISMS OF ADVERTISEMENTS 

In considering the presentation for criticism of the advertisements on 
the following pages the authors had a choice between presenting a composite 
criticism, on the one hand, and, on the other, presenting several individual 
criticisms on each advertisement. 

A composite criticism would have the virtue of consistency. An adver- 
tisement could be called good, or poor, or fair. The reasons why could be 
made consistent. 

The method of presenting separate criticisms on each advertisement would 
be franker to the reader. 

The latter was decided on as the better method. 

The advertisements shown in the series were picked at random from the 
technical, trade, and popular magazines. No effort was made to pick ex- 
amples of the best or of the poorest. Accordingly, they represent the 
average of magazine advertising. 

Four practical men were asked to criticize the advertisements, a sales 
manager, an advertising manager, a sales engineer, and a purchasing 
engineer. The first three men have been engaged for several years in the 
advertising and selling of technical products. The purchasing engineer is 
a graduate engineer, was formerly a shop superintendent, and now buys 
great quantities of technical products for one of the largest manufacturers 
of technical products in the country. 

None of these men had anything to do with building any one of the ad- 
vertisements shown. 

Each criticism was made absolutely independently of the others. There 
were no conferences, even to establish any unity in the point of view from 
which the advertisements should be criticized. 

The inconsistencies of the criticisms on certain details are so great in the 
cases of some advertisements as to be almost ridiculous. These incon- 
sistencies helped the authors to several good laughs — ^they may help the 
reader. 

On the other hand, it is surprising how consistent the critics are in their 
judgements of the selling power of the advertisements. And, after all, our 
entire concern with an advertisement is based on its power to influence 
the prospective purchaser to buy the product advertised, either by its 
strength of argument or by its strength of suggestion. 

(Notb: The first six advertisements appeared in the popular magasines; the nut of the 
advertisements in the technical and trade magaaines.) 
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48 ofthe First Fifty 

Pierce'Anow trucks are still running after 8 
years. Many of these owners have standardized 
with Pierce-Arrows and will use no other truck. 
We believe a truck must be inspected regularly. 
It keeps the truck running most of the time, re- 
duces repair bills. Our itispectors save ownera 
thousands of dollars by their suggestions. 
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THE PIERCE.ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y, 
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The Purchasino Engineer: 

A clear, concise advertisement bringing out one point in life and relia- 
bility. I think this is an excellent advertisement. 



The Sales Manager: 

This advertisement appeals to me because it has sales ammunition well 
authenticated. 



The Advertising Manager: 

A regular he-man advertisement. Good in lay out, good in copy, in illus- 
tration, in selection of type, in everything. No one can eliminate a single 
word from the copy without losing part of the idea. The whole advertise- 
ment gives the idea of strength, of power. With this advertisement, no one 
need read the type to obtain the impression, clearly and boldly, that Fierce- 
Arrow trucks are big, heavy, massive, powerful things, built for endurance. 

There is real art in the last line of copy, "The original worm still serves 
with no evident diminution of power." Eleven words and yet it tells a big 
story. Try to leave out one of those words. The writer of this advertise- 
ment was a real, honest-to-goodness writer. He took time for this piece of 
copy, he studied it, and re-wrote it many times. He cut out every unneces- 
sary word. This copy has all the brevity of a cablegram and yet all the 
charm of good fiction. 

It is attractive. It is simple and dignified. It is a real work of adver- 
tising art. 



The Sales Engineer: 

This is a very good advertisement from all standpoints. It has the right 
point of view. It plays up the service that the trucks are able to render. 
It also covers durability. These features are backed up by a report of the 
first fifty trucks sold. The advertiser instills confidence by speaking of but 
forty-eight of these fifty as still in good condition. 

These points are further covered by referring to Truck No. 25, which is an 
open challenge to anyone who might care to seek an individual report from 
the Ames Transfer Company. In selling trucks, the manufacturer is selling 
a means of transportation. This being the case, one is interested in the 
cost of transportation. This advertisement is mindful of these features 
because it sticks entirely to the cost of operating a truck. 

The copy is not involved and is very easy to read. Considerable atten- 
tion is given to the words " Pierce-Arrow, " which seems to balance up the 
advertisement. I think this is one of the best truck advertisements I have 
seen. 
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The Purchasing Engineer: 

Another blue-print advertisement. (Attthors' Note: The drawing was 
printed in blue, to imitate a blue-print). This one is simple enough to be 
comprehended at a glance. The reading matter would probably be looked 
through by any one interested in the particular type of apparatus shown. 
I can see little to be gained, however, by the cryptic "G.T.M." 

The Sales Manager: 

An excellent advertisement. The illustration is made in blue, in imitation 
of a blue-print. It would be mighty hard for a man at all interested in 
things mechanical, or in belting in particular, to pass this advertisement by 
without giving it at least a few minutes' attention. The man who actually 
is interested in belting is bound to spend considerable time on it. 

The man who buys belting is interested in belting, and, after all, isn't he 
just the man they want to read the advertisement? The advertisement 
that is selling belting should sell the man who buys belting — ^the others do 
not count. 

The suggestion made in the advertisement is good from an engineering 
standpoint; that is, the Goodyear Company has actually given a construc- 
tive suggestion for cutting down the operation costs on a particular belt. 
This appeals to the man using belting. 

There is a definiteness about the whole advertisement that appeals. 
There are plenty of copy and plenty of details for the man who really is 
interested in this class of belting. And, of course, when you get right down 
to it, he is the man they want to sell. 

The publicity value of the advertisement is imimpeached by giving plenty 
of detail, because the name Goodyear is put where nobody can miss it. 

To the student of advertising, I should recommend this as being pretty 
close to the ideal and very worthy of plenty of study. The sales ammuni- 
tion in the advertisement is absolutely definite and has plenty of authentica- 
tion because the problem being considered is tied up definitely with a 
company actually operating the particular belt. I have tried to find some 
weakness or fault with this particular advertisement but I must confess 
that I give up. The advertisement is as nearly perfect as could be made. 
It certainly satisfies me. 

The Advertising Manager: 

A good advertisement in every way, from the view-point of copy, lay- 
out, and illustration. An appeal to the technical and semi-technical man. 

The Sales Engineer: ' 

There's no sport criticising an advertisement like this. I can't find 
anything wrong with it. The man who wrote this advertisement certainly 
deserves a lot of credit for livening up a dull and hacknied subject like 
belting. 
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The PtTRCHAsiNO Engineer: 

This is very attractive for a general advertisement. No particular sales 
points are brought out, but if one were contemplating the purchase of valves, 
the prominence of the firm name would impress the name on one's mind. 

The Sales Manager: 

This advertisement of a technical product in a popular magazine is justi- 
fiable because of the broadness of the distribution of the product advertised. 
Although the appeal in the copy is made to the man in the engine room, 
valves are subject to the buying influence of engineers, architects, and home 
owners. 

The copy strikes me as being rather weak. The illustration of the man 
holding the valve is good; attention is concentrated at the right spot in the 
advertisement. 

I am a novice at laying out advertisements and really know little about 
the subject but this advertisement strikes me as being "over laid out," so 
to speak. There is a consciousness of too much arrangement through the 
thing. The advertisement lacks simplicity. 

The Advertising Manager: 

As a unit this advertisement is good. The illustration is pleasing to the 
eye, it truly illustrates the advertisement and the copy (a thing that many 
illustrations do not do). It shows in one glance the wide range of valves 
made by this company. Using the great power valve as a background for 
the engineer who holds a small valve in his hand is ingenious. The copy is 
good; it is not too long. 

The Sales Engineer: 

The general impression of this advertisement is good. The strongest 
feature of the advertisement is the photograph of the man holding the valve 
in his hand, as well as the illustration showing the small valves at the top 
of the page. In the background is a very large valve showing the Jenkins 
valve for all classes of service. 

The use of color is very good. The color scheme is possibly worked in to 
illustrate brass valves, as well as the steel valves not shown in color. This 
color then works right into the product^ and at the same time gives a certain 
amount of attraction to this particular page. I was not very much im- 
pressed with the copy used in this advertisement. 

(Authors' Note: In the original advertisement, color, yellow, was used 
in the ruled lines at the top, three of the valves at the top, the valve in the 
man's hands, and the large words at the bottom, "Jenkins Valves''). 
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The Purchasing Engineer : 

This is a very good advertisement. The relationship between the bear- 
ings of the tractor and the joints of the horse is quickly presented to the eye. 
This brings out a definite point in a definite way and suggests not only to 
the tractor buyer but to the general pubhc that this relationship actually 
does exist. Connective advertising of this type I believe has a strong appelal. 

The Sales Manager: 

This is an excellent advertisement because it speaks in terms with which 
the farmer is familiar. It draws a comparison between the joints of a trac- 
tor and the joints of a horse. When a farmer buys a horse, one of the first 
things he looks at is the horse's knees to see if the horse is spavined or stifiP- 
jointed. This advertisement is intensely human. 

The Advertising Manager: 

A splendid advertisement in every way. The illustration ties right up 
to the copy. The pictures in themselves tell a story. The copy is good. 
It is direct. It is forcible. There is not a word that can be left out. There 
is no repetition. It is a good advertisement. 

The Sales Engineer: 

An excellent advertisement because it has plenty of life and interest. 
The copy is well written. The advertisement connects up very eflfectively 
the details of the tractor with other details that the prospect has always been 
interested in whenever he bought a horse. 
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The Purchasinq Engineer: 

A supremacy advertisement of the strong type. Strength in the picture 
and strength in the concise reading matter. 

The Sales Manager: 

This is an excellent institutional advertisement. The illustration and the 
entire carrying out of the advertisement are artistic. The advertisement 
also had news value, due to the fact that it was run in the February 7th 
issue, a few days before Lincoln's birthday. 

The Advertising Manager: 

Art in advertising, no doubt about it. It would be useless to discuss 
the illustration for nothing could be said about it. I am for this kind of 
advertising. One looking over this copy of his magazine is going to stop 
at this advertisement. One is going to look at it, and carefully too. 

But why couldn't the copy have been a bit more lucid? 

With all the advertising that is being carried nowadays I think that this 
is the kind of stuff, generally, that is getting over. 

The Sales Engineer: 

Very few people will connect this advertisement with drop forgings. 
There should be some connection between drop forgings as made by the 
Billings & Spencer Company and the customer's interest. This could have 
been accomplished very easily by an insert. 
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The Purchasing Engineer: 

This advertisement has the advantage of offering definite sales argument 
applying to a definite use for the product shown. The short testimonial 
shown here is very attractive. 

The Sales Manager: 

This advertisement is very well gotten up. Well balanced, and attrac- 
tive. Good use of white space. Excellent sales . ammunition and good 
'<:6py. 

The Advertising Manager: 

An attractive advertisement. Good illustration, good copy. There 
has been thought put in on both the illustration and the copy. Good typo- 
graphy. Plenty of white space. An attractive advertisement in every 
way. 

The Sales Engineer: 

The copy used in this advertisement is good. They have backed up this 
copy by giving actual data of trucks used by the large companies. The 
statement made by Gimbel Brothers is good and backs up the rest of the 
advertisement. 
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The Purchasing Engineer: 

This is a supremacy type advertisement that falls far short of the mark. 
I get almost no reaction from this advertisement. 

The Sales Manager: 

This is the inspirational type of advertisement again, evidently written 
by some advertising man without a bit of sales ammunition at hand. You 
can substitute any other company's name for the name shown in the adver- 
tisement and the new name would fit in about as well as the one there now. 



The Advertising Manager: 

A good idea for an advertisement but ruined by lay-out and illustration. 
Three quarters of the space of the advertisement is given up to something 
that means nothing to the average man, whether he be a layman or engineer. 
One has to look twice at this advertisement to see just what it is. 

The lack of white space gives the whole advertisement a crowded appear- 
ance. "The Mark on the Bearing," could have been brought out so that 
it would have conveyed the same idea only with less confusion to the eye. 

The copy is fair. It is regular copy. Remove the word "Standard " from 
the copy and it can be made to apply to any ball bearings. This is a good 
piece of labor-saving copy. 

The Sales Engineer: 

The illustration used in this advertisement is fair. The advertisement 
has not an ounce of detail to create interest. The copy is only fair. I 
should guess that the copy was written by a copywriter who never had 
sold ball bearings to machinery users. Neither had he sold ball bearings to 
designers of machinery. 
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The Pxtrchasinq Engineer. 

A very good advertisement. The name is given sufficient prominence 
and the products for sale are listed concisely and clearly. The advertise- 
ment has dignity and while no direct appeal is made to buy, the reaction 
to the advertisement in the mind of the reader is strongly in favor of the 
product. 

The Sales Manager: 

This advertisement contains sales information but lacks attractive qual- 
ities, so far as the physical features are concerned. 

The Advertising Manager: 

This advertisement has the appearance of being spotty, which effect is 
caused by the different sizes of type. The copy amounts to but little; what 
is said can be said of any other steel company. The whole advertisement is 
nothing more than a poorly designed business card, carrying no particular 
sales message. I wonder if a Lancaster salesman, calling upon a prospect, 
does not have any more convincing argument to offer than is contained in 
this particular advertisement. If this is all that can be said, if a business 
card is all that is desirable, then let it be sent to some typographical expert 
who can set it in such a manner as to give it individuality and personality. 

The Sales Engineer: 

A very good advertisement, considering the product to be advertised. 
Lancaster Steel are the words that should be gotten across. It is very hard 
to use illustrations for products of this type, but I think they have gotten 
around this very nicely by using the words Lancaster Steel in the type as 
shown. It is very hard to write copy about steel and I regard the copy 
here as very good. There is nothing pretentious about the statements 
made. The listing of the particular products made is also very good. 

Sometimes it is very hard to find a company that is able to draw the var- 
ious alloy steels. The fact that the steels are listed here should go a long 
ways in bringing in some real inquiries. I should say that this advertise- 
ment has the necessary attractive features due to the words Lancaster Steel 
and the way in which they have featured the products they are able to furn- 
ish. It also has selling ability because of the listing of these products. 
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The Purchasing Enqinbbr: 

A good, strong, clean-cut advertisement. The picture is attractive and 
the argument to the point. Of course it is in the form of a testimonial, but 
under the circumstances I believe that the testimonial is to the point and 
carries a very definite sales argument. 

The SAiiEs Manager: 

An excellent example of a good technical advertisement. The adver- 
tisement is well laid out; it is well balanced; the illustration is good, par- 
ticularly in its attention attracting qualities; the copy is well written. 
And on top of our list, it has the right kind of a sales message. The message 
contained in this advertisement is the sort of thing that a good salesman 
would tell his prospect for drop forgings. A very common form of effec- 
tive sales argument is to prove that your product is good by showing that 
good people, who have a reputation for exercising discrimination, use your 
product. This sales point is taken excellent advantage of in this particular 
advertisement. 



The Advertising Manager: 

An attractive lay-out ruined by awkward copy. The idea of the adver- 
tisement is, as I understand it, that the manufacturers of Rolls-Royce 
motors have selected the J. H. Williams Company's forgings. If this is 
correct, if this is the idea of the advertisement, then why not say so in 
plain, simple English? 

If an advertising man has an idea for his copy and he understands this 
idea thoroughly, if it is clear to him just what he wants to say, then let him 
say it in plain, every-day, matter-of-fact English. His message will be 
understood by more readers. The big trouble is that many a copy-writer 
when he sits down to write hasn't the slightest idea what he is going to say. 
The natural result is that he says nothing in his copy. 

The Sales Engineer: 

I should not give this advertisement very much credit because the illus- 
tration is entirely foreign to the subject under consideration. I should not 
imagine that a photograph of an aeroplane would have much attraction in 
the Iron Age for drop forging prospects. The copy does not have any sell- 
ing; neither does it have any information in it that would sell the J. H. Wil- 
liams Company as being a good concern to buy drop forgings from. About 
all that this advertisement does is to tell the fact that the Williams Company 
can furnish drop forgings. The copy is rather boastful and is of a type that 
would not instill confidence. 
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The Pubchasinq Enqineeb: 

The picture and art work on this advertisement are indeed very far fetched. 
The sales argument, however, is concise and gives a clear idea of what is 
offered. However, I do not think this adveftiBem^ni has much strength. 

The Sales Manager: 
This advertisement strikes me as being sloppy in every respect. 

The Advebtising Manageb: 

I wonder when the advertisers in technical papehs will realize that good 
art work is a paying investment. In this advertisement there is evident 
painful effort to devise an illustration to liveh up what otherwise would be 
a very uninteresting announcement. 

If the National Trading Company dates b^k a hundred years or so, if 
the forbears of this organization traded .\Viih the Indians, buttons and 
licorice drops for precious skins, then there is retooh for this illustration. 
If this is so and it was the inspiration for the illustration then why not give 
some sort of inkling of it? And if this is not so, then there is no more excuse 
for this illustration than there would be, if the picture were to show Jack 
and Jill tumbling down the hill. Just what Daniel Boone in the upper 
picture, carefully examining a skin, has to do with the near-sighted buyer 
in the lower comer, who presumably is going to haVe a piece of pig iron 
thrown at him, is something that I cannot understand* 

Rather than all this futile struggle after soihethiilg that shall appear as 
highly original and clever, why wouldn't it be f&r better to run a simple 
announcement of what is offered for sale? 



The Sales Engineer: 

The general impression of this advertisement is not good. The illus- 
trations have no relation to the selling problem at hand. The selling copy 
"Trading Then and Now" has no force. This company could have ac- 
complished its object by taking a quarter-page for this story. The full 
page gives them some attention not accomplished in smaller space, but, so 
far as selling is concerned, the space is not justified. 
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Thb Purchasing Engineer : 

Considering the product being advertised I do not know of any better way 
of advertising it than this advertisement shown here. The prominence of 
the name of course strikes the eye of the reader and the whole sales argument 
is confined in three words. It would be hard to figure out a better way than 
is shown here. 



The Sales Manager: 

This is a good example of an advertisement that is concentrated entirely 
on obtaining publicity for the product. The advertisement is artistic, but 
I believe that more economical use could be made of the space by incorporat- 
ing a certain amount of sales message, which could be done without discount- 
ing the attractiveness or the publicity value of the advertisement. 

The Advertising Manager: 

A dignified, quiet announcement, carefully designed and well displayed. 
"Vanadium, The Master Alloy. '* What more can be said? What more is 
there to say? 

Such an advertisement reflects a company of dignity and strength. I 
do not approve usually of the business-card t3rpe of advertisement, where 
there is any sales argument that can be advanced, but this is excellent. 

The Sales Engineer: 

This advertisement is good from a publicity standpoint. However, I 
regard it as very poor from a selling standpoint. Even from the standpoint 
of pubhcity, this feature could be strengthened by the use of selling copy. 
By "selling copy," I mean some actual results accomplished through the use 
of vanadium. There is no connection between the word "vanadium" 
and the reader^s experience. In this respect, the advertisement fails to 
have the proper force and convincing features that should be incorporated 
in every advertisement. 
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The Purchasing Enqinber: 

. A good advertisement. The name is given strong prominence and the 

thing which every buyer is looking toward, namely, economy, is brought out 

strongly. 

The Sales Manager: 

This advertisement illustrates a common error that is made in adver- 
tising. Automobile Topic8 is really a trade magazine. It is not a consumer 
magazine. The advertisement of the F. W. D. Company shown is written 
with a message that would appeal to consumers. The sales message of the 
advertisement used in this publication should be directed to the dealer. 
The dealer is not particularly interested in the economy of a piece of appara- 
tus that he is selling, except as this economy might affect his building sales 
for the articles. The dealer is more interested in the motor truck as a means 
of making money. The motor truck is simply a business proposition to 
him, and in the trade magazines, the business features should be developed. 

The Advertising Manager: 

Art work, very. poor. The driver looks as if he were afraid of the truck. 
The big letters F. W. D., while attracting the readers attention detract from 
the illustration of the truck. One good point of the advertisement is this: 
Only about one percent of these trade paper advertisements is more than 
just glanced at. A reader turning the pages of this magazine sees the big 
letters F. W. D. and the word Economy. If these two stick in his mind 
then the advertisement has paid for itself. 

Copy, awkward. The first sentence says too much; it is not a good 
sentence. The man who wrote this advertisement does not know what a 
sentence is. Too, there is redundancy in his last two lines, "Let us give 
you all the facts" and "Write for literature." 

The Sales Engineer: 

This advertisement commands attention because of the letters F. W. D. 
in the center of the page. I don't like the caption "Economy " because this 
particular word is run to death in most advertisements. I believe that they 
have certain data that will bear out these economy features and I believe 
that the advertisement would be much better if some of these features had 
been shown. This advertisement has not much selling ability because no 
performance records are given. 
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The Purchasing Engineer: 

This a(ivcrtisemeiit is a little complicated, even for the average reader of 
technical magazines. Too much study is necessary to find out what it is 
all about. 



The Sales Manager: 

This is a good advertisement. It is a good point to attract the attention 
of cngineera by means of curves and other graphical illustrations. These 
naturally appeal to engineers, and, if properly presented, are always good 
attention at tractors. The advertisement has good publicity value for the 
Taylor Stoker, The sales message and method of presenting it are good. 
The advertisement could have been improved by providing a little more 
space for the copy, perhaps by cutting down a bit the size of the type used 
at the top of the page. More room for the copy would have permitted dis- 
playing or spacing the copy out in such a way as to make it more easily read- 
able. The copy itself is good. 

The Advertising Manager: 

A good idea, but spoiled by the solid lettering, "Is This Your Plant?" 
The lettering at the top of the advertisement, the solid lettering mentioned 
above, in the middle of the advertisement, and the heavy words "Taylor 
Stoker" at the bottom of the advertisement spoil the unit effect of the whole 
advertisement. 

That heavy lettering in the middle of the advertisement does not add any 
extra attention value to the advertisement. And if it were left out, or re- 
duced in size there would be more room for the copy, which is a bit crowded. 

The copy is good but the set-up of it is poor. When it is necessary to run 
so much copy and to set it in such a small point it is better to run it in two 
columns. Breathing space is as necessary around type and illustrations 
as around men. This advertisement is crowded. 



The Sales Engineer: 

To a real prospect for stokers this is an interesting advertisement. It 
gives the reader something to fasten his mind on. The man who is con- 
templating a change in his boiler-room practice will wade through this 
advertisement. And after all, every advertisement should be written to 
sell the prospective buyer. The others don't count. 
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Thb PtmcHAsiNQ Enqinber: 

This is a fairly good advertisement. It shows a machine used for multiple 
production work, which would have a strong suggestive effect in the mind of 
the average shop man or buyer. 

The Sales Manager: 

This is a good example of a real, selling advertisement. The illustra- 
tion is very good; the copy is good; the choice of type is good; and the 
balance of the advertisement and use of white space is good. The headline 
is good. The best part of the advertisement is the sales ammunition given 
in the advertisement. The illustration, the head line, and the copy have 
real sales force. There is a definiteness about the sales message that gives 
it effectiveness. 



The Advertising Manager: 

This proves that the English manufacturer does not always use cards. 
I think that the head lines could be improved upon. The illustration is 
good. The copy is good. It is plain and direct. ITiere is a story to tell 
and the copy tells it. There is no effort at ''fine writing." It is a good 
advertisement. 



The Sales Engineer: 

This is a very good advertisement. The illustration is good. Besides, 
it takes the reader directly to his own production problems. It is an 
actual photograph, which cancels out all element of doubt in the reader's 
mind. The copy fits in with the photograph. The copy is very well 
written. There is nothing boastful about it. 
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There is no reason why the 

belt user should pay the 

cost of stretch 



Beginning January 1, 1919 every Leviathan and 
Anaconda belt will be sold under a guarantee defi- 
nitely protecting the buyer against stretch. 

For every l^o the belt stretches after the first 
cut, the Main Belting Company v^rill refund 5^o of 
the purchase price. The first cut is excepted merely 
because it is generally recognized that it is more a 
matter of taking. up slack than taking out stretch. 

In the case of endless belts, the total take-up 
is to be charged against the belt as stretch. 

This guarantee will apply on every belt we 
recommend—and we do not recommend Leviathan 
or Anaconda for positions where they do not belong. 

There is no reason why belt users should pay 
the cost of taking out stretch in any belt. 

The Main Belting Company is the only company 
definitely assuming this obligation. 



MAIN BELTING COMPANY, philadelphu 



'tiS^JI^SSk w Tou BosroN docACO rmauRGH atunta san fiancisoo 




••AM melumo oa of Canada, ltd^ 
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The Purchasing Engineer: 

This advertisement has a very strong appeal to the frugal buyer. I 
believe that this is a good, strong advertisement. It certainly has a very 
definite sales point. A definite guarantee always has a strong reaction on the 
mind of the buyer. 

The Sales Manager: 

This is interesting because of the application of the guarantee principle 
in selling a technical product. From an economics point of view there is a 
great question about the advisability of guaranteeing things but there is no 
getting away from the fact that a guarantee makes a certain appeal to pur- 
chasers. A guarantee by a responsible company has force with a prospec- 
tive buyer. 

This particular advertisement expresses the guarantee well, and I should 
judge this as a good advertisement. The advertisement has a definite 
something to say. Of course, writing such an advertisement is compara- 
tively simple, because the guarantee provides such excellent ammunition. 

The Advertising Manager: 

An interesting announcement, worded in a plain, direct way. 

The Sales Engineer: 

The caption used in this advertisement is good. The copy is well written. 
The advertisement secures attention and I believe that eveiy man who 
sees it will read the entire advertisement. If we assume that the policy of 
refunding for stretch is correct, I should saj' that this is an excellent adver- 
tisement and should produce results. 
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The Purchasing Engineer: 

A good advertisement of the testimonial type. Very definite statistics 
are given, which suggest to the mind of the reader that he could corroborate 
them if he desired. The advertisement is very attractive. 

The Sales Manager: 

An excellent advertisement from several standpoints. The photograph 
of the stokers in operation and the line drawing of the installation are fine. 
The advertisement has excellent sales ammunition. It is well laid out and 
the copy is well written. The entire advertisement is excellent in its power 
to appeal to engineers, who of course are the buying powers in this case. 

The Advertising Manager: 

A good advertisement. It shows a photographic illustration of the 
stokers in position and this illustration is connected with the sectional view 
at the lower part of the page. The headline is good. It says much in few 
words. And the copy leads naturally from the headline into concrete facts. 
All in all) a good advertisement. 

The Sales Engineer: 

This advertisement is attractive. The man who wrote this kept his feet 
on the ground. The illustration and copy have selling power. 
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Master and Maker of all 
Industry's Rubber Needs 

WHEREVER industry, municipality and individual has need 
of rubber — there Goodrich is. A complete and precise 
service, not just blanketing every field of endeavor but spcciali^ti^ 
in every field. 

Take Goodrich "LONGLIFE" Conveyor Belts, for example. 
In use today in thirty-three countries — on every continent of the 
globe — in widths, lengths, thicknesses for every conceivable type 
of carrying. 

Further — no matter whether it be water, steam, oil, air or acid 
passing through a hose, Goodrich' makes for the special call from 
one to a dozen brands. 

And can turn out no fewer than 30,000 tliffercnt types of moulded 
rubber goods! 

Specialization — frccist and txactingl 

And every product known nationally — nay, internationally — for 
its quality I 

Scan this list— see if some of these won't work thnlt in your 
business — the advice of Goodrich experts is at your call. 



"COMMANDER" Transminsion Bclti 
••MARATHON" High Sj^ed B«lu 
"Wlin H KING" Fire Hmc 

Hard- Rubber— all PurpoMS 

Rubber Fuoiwear 



"LONGLIFF" Conveyor Bek« 
"SUPLRHEAl • Paiking 

Hoac — all PurjHiie* 

Moultird Goods— All Cluac4 

\Vaicrprt)of Clothing 



, Tirca — Pneumatic and S<ilid 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 

City ol Goodrich Akron, Ohio 

Goodrich 

Rubber Products 
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The Purchasing Engineer: 

This advertisement is of the "supremacy" type. Wliile it has no more 
direct appeal than the usual advertisement of this class, still the general 
make-up of the advertisement is forceful. The mixing of the appeals in this 
advertisement does not strike me as being particularly good. In the second 
paragraph a definite sales appeal is made for one particular product of the 
company and the rest of the advertisement goes on to tell how many other 
products are made. Considering the class of the periodical in which this 
appears, I feel that the advertisement would have been more forceful had 
the advertiser been content to bring up only the one point instead of attempt- 
ing to cover such a large field. 

The Sales Manager: 

This is an excellent example of an advertisement that is all advertising 
and no scUing. The advertisement is presented in this trade magazine 
(grain trade magazine) without any respect at all for making the appeal 
peculiar to the readers of this particular magazine. It is a principle in 
advertising to make a definite appeal to the class of readers of the particular 
magazine in which the message appears. The advertisement on exhibition 
is not peculiar to any technical magazine. The appeal is absolutely general. 

Of course the effect of this advertising is not absolutely zero because the 
form as presented could be called institutional advertising. However, this 
sort of advertising is a "lame duck," compared with the advertising that is 
made up to appeal to the definite and limited group of readers of the par- 
ticular magazine. The grain elevators are big users of conveyor belts. 
Why not advertise conveyor belts? The other things could be brought in 
incidentally. There is too much inspiration in the copy, too little sales 
ammunition. 



The Advertising Manager: 

This advertisement might be called "Lazy Copy". This is a general 
advertisement. There is no definite appeal in it to the readers of the 
magazine. Surely, Cloodrich could design an advertisement that would be 
specific in its appeal to the readers in this particular publication. 



The Sales Engineer: 

This advertisement is well written to give publicity to Goodrich products. 
But Goodrich cannot afford to waste the space in technical magazines on 
publicity. Every reader of the technical magazines belongs to an intelli- 
gent group, and he knows that Goodrich is a manufacturer of good nibber 
products. Why not tell the readers of the magazine in point something 
about the service of Goodrich products in their own field? 
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Tab Purchasing Engineer: 

A good advertisement. The picture illustrates the use of the product. 
The definite statement that one of the machines was used for a definite 
length of time in a definite place, to my mind, makes it the strongest of the 
personal endorsement type of advertisements. 

The Sales Manager: 

An effective introduction of the human element into an advertisement. 
The man who wrote this prepared himself with something to say. An 
excellent advertisement, because of the sales power of the material presented. 

The Advertising Manager: 

A good advertisement in every way. The illustration is good; it truly 
illustrates the copy, and the copy itself ties up with the picture. 

The figure in the illustration is directing his attention toward the machine 
and the copy. How often we see a figure in an illustration or the whole 
illustration as a unit, doing all possible to direct the reader's attention 
away from the copy. 

The Sales Engineer: 

A good advertisement. The actual photograph shows the conditions 
of actual operation. It is evident that this advertisement is presented to 
show the durability of the advertiser's planers. They very carefully have 
selected a casting that is not easy to machine with an old planer. The head 
is quite a distance from the bed, and in order to show what the machine is 
doing, they have stated the amount of metal removed at each stroke. The 
copy has plenty of selling in it, and is backed up by the actual photograph 
used in the illustration. 



The Labor Saving Truck 

That Calls for Repeat Orders 



IF McK^nncT Ooe-Min 



BilKuziol At iDodi McKinnry Manulacniring Co. 



LwkitchcilluanuwiindirnihL Nflnre 



McHNNEYo«^-wc« TRUCKS 
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The Purchasinq Engineer: 

Too much reading matter altogether. While the advertisement is good, 
it is presented in such a complicated way that the average reader would never 
wade through it. 

The Sales Manager: 

A good example of an advertisement that connects up the quality of an 
article with the right kind of an appeal to the mill supply dealer as a busi- 
ness proposition. The advertisement sells the trucks as a product that will 
perform satisfactory service and at the same time accomplishes the weaving 
in of the sales points for selling the proposition as a money maker to the 
dealer in a successful way. The caption of the advertisement "The labor 
saving truck that calls for repeat orders " is good as an appeal to the dealer. 

The Advertising Manager: 

To my way of thinking, there is a lack of unity in this advertisement. 
The illustration at the top, the headlines, and the copy, all express different 
thoughts. The illustration conveys the thought that the use of this truck 
does away with the service of a certain number of men. The headline ex- 
presses the thought that the sale of one truck leads to the sale of many other 
trucks. The copy attempts to advertise these thoughts and at the same 
time introduces many other ideas. 

Again, this advertisement appears in "Mill Supplies," a paper exclusively 
for jobbers, and dealers, and mill supply houses. The appeal of this adver- 
tisement is to these men, to sell the Mc Kinney Truck. What jobbers or 
dealers are interested in, is profit. The theme or central idea of this adver- 
tisement should be profit to the dealer, that this truck is easy to sell; and that 
it pays a good margin of profit to the dealer. 

This is conveyed in the first line of the copy itself. There is nothing, how- 
ever, in the illustration, to appeal to the mill supply man, unless he were 
considering the use of these trucks in his own home shop. The type ar- 
rangement is good, and it is a well designed advertisement. My criticism 
is that it does not have the proper appeal to the readers of this magazine. 

The Sales Engineer. 

The illustration used at the top of this advertisement is poor. The 
"memo" to the shipping department is poor. This kind of advertising is 
always weak in my estimation. The best illustration in this advertisement 
is the man using a truck in the lower right hand comer of the page. 

The caption "The Labor Saving Truck that Calls for Repeat Orders" 
is good in "AfiZZ Supplies." The mill supply dealer will get the idea that 
this is a proposition that will sell rapidly and that will bring in repeat orders. 
The caption could have been backed up by stating some actual repeat orders 
that had been secured. In other words, the caption and the copy do not 
quite stick together. The advertisement could have been improved by 
stating some of the names of the companies liiat sent in repeat orders. 



SPECIALISTS IN 
METAL QOQB^ 



Building The Pyramids 

The Egyptians were "Epecialists" in PyramidB. 

Nobody could equal their work.' 

They studied and organized and had equipment 

that might have started the modem world 

Specialists usually succeed in their task. 

We specialize in metal s 



— THE BRIDGEPORT — 
METAL GOODS BAFG. CO. 



BRiDOEPORT, comr. 
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The Purchasing Engineer: 

It takes too much ferreting to figure out what this advertiser has for sale. 
It would be impossible for me to tell from the advertisement whether the 
article he wishes me to buy is of the size of an automobile body or of the size 
of a postage stamp. The picture shown would indicate the latter, but it 
would be hard to tell from anything stated in the advertisement what he 
had for sale. 

The Sales Manager: 

This is a very poor advertisement. It lacks coherence. The photo- 
graph is poor. The advertisement is badly balanced. There is no sales 
ammunition in the advertisement. 

The Advertising Manager: 

Just how the line ''Building the Pyramids'^ is a suitable caption for the 
picture of a machine shop, is a bit beyond me, but I'll confess the ways of a 
copy writer with pencil and paper and an idea are indeed peculiar. The 
thought of this advertisement is this: This c6mpany specializes in stamp- 
ings. Specialists usually succeed. Therefore the B.M.G.M. Company 
succeeds. Yes, but in what, pray tell? In making better stampings, in 
making cheaper stampings, in making special and ''hard to make ** stampings 
or w?iat? 

And what is the picture a picture of? Is it an interior view of the B.M. 
G.M. Company or a picture of some shop where the B.M.G.M. Company 
stampings are used? The caption would lead one to believe that the pic- 
ture illustrated the making of pyramids. And those laet two lines, "We 
have succeeded thus far, etc." Oh, how clever? Oh, how brilliant? I can 
just imagine the writer of this advertisement pulling his hair and smoking 
Fatimas, while an adoring stenographer looks on in mute admiration. 
Finally, comes the inspiration for those last two lines. He dashes them 
down on paper. The A. S. copies them and the stuff is mailed. 

This advertisement is an excellent example of how not to do it. There 
is absolutely no sales argument advanced. If there is one, it is carefully 
hidden, carefully veiled, lest some reader, after studying the advertisement 
for an hour or so, might find it. 

The Sales Engineer: 

This is not a very good advertisement. I believe that they could have 
accomplished the same with about one-fifth of the space. To start with, 
the illustration does not impress the reader with the name of the company. 
It is just an ordinary factory, from all that this cut shows. It could be a 
shoe-factory, a shirt-waist factory, as much as it is a metal goods factory. 
The copy is entirely void of selling. It tries to put across the fact that they 
specialize in metal stamping. This is weak, because to a certain extent every 
body specializes in something that he is trying to sell. The advertisement 
should be backed up with some actual information. One cannot tell 
what kind of stampings they are in a position to make, or how large or small 
the stampings are. 
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The Purchasing Enoinber: 

The picture of the mill shown here gives the impression of strength. 
The argument is concise. I believe this to be a good advertisement. 

The Sales Manager: 

This is a fine example of good form. It might have been a good adver- 
tisement, if only some real sales ammunition had been put into the adver- 
tisement. The advertisement stands out among the other advertisements 
in the magazine because of the illustration and effective use of white space. 
The illustration is very good, the advertisement is well balanced and the 
copy is well written and displayed. However, the copy has no place in 
technical advertising literature; at least, it has a very small place. The 
advertising copy in this case lacks definiteness, because evidently the writer, 
who is a good writer, did not have at hand any real sales ammunition to 
put into his message. 

The Advertising Manager: 

This advertisement might be classed as a '' business card. ** It is simple, 
well-ordered; well-worded business card. It illustrates one type of the 
machine the company manufactures and states that his product is every- 
where known and well thought of. Possibly this is about all that this 
company can say for itself; about all it can advance as a sales argument, but 
I doubt it. 

There must be some reason why the Hot Sheet Mill Stand as illustrated, 
is better than some others. There must be one or two features about it 
that are exclusive with the Standard Engineering Company. I venture 
the statement that an advertising man with a ''nose for news'' could walk 
through that plant and obtain material for several advertisements, material 
that would have in it some good sales argument. As it stands this advertise- 
ment is a business card and nothing more. The name of the company might 
be changed to that of some other engineering company and the advertise- 
ment would do for the second company as well as for the first. 

The Sales Engineer: 

The illustration used in this advertisement is good. The copy is ex- 
ceedingly weak. The advertisement could have been improved by showing 
a photograph of an actual mill installation and then picturing in the fore- 
ground the mill stand shown in this advertisement. Even if the photograph 
of the actual installation had been omitted this advertisement could have 
been improved by some real data in the place of the copy used. The small 
thought that they have tried to put across in the copy seems to me could 
have been told in one paragraph of about three lines. As the number of 
prospects for mill stands is very limited, I should suggest that this company 
run very few full page advertisements on them in the magazines. The 
advertisements are justified of course in order to advertise the Standard 
Engineering Company as builders of this type of equipment. More direct 
results could be accomplished, however, by direct mail treatment with 
prospects. 
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(Note: These criticisms refer to the double-page advertisement repro- 
duced on the two preceding pages.) 

The Purchasing Enqinber: 

A good advertisement. The two small pictures on the sides tell the w^hole 
story of why the product is better than the generally used article. The 
sales argument is concise. The small pictures shown on this advertisement 
will remain in the mind of a prospective buyer much longer than any written 
argument that could be given. 



The Sales Manager: 

Very good illustrations. The sales message is good. The advertisement 
has sales force. However, it strikes me that the advertisement is very 
poorly balanced. 

The Advertising Manager: 

ThLs advertisement has all the component parts that go to make up a 
good advertisement but these parts are so pKJorly arranged that the adver- 
tisement appears spotty. 

An advertisement is in many respects like a picture puzzle. All parts 
must be in their proper place or else the picture is not complete. 

The Sales Engineer: 

A first class advertisement. The double space used and caption "Costs" 
certainly secure the attention, llie advertisement is very good from a 
sales standpoint. The small cut showing the effect of the ordinary spike as 
compared with the new spike is very convincing. The authority for this 
data is also given. This backs up the complete copy, and cancels all chance 
for doubt in the prospect's mind. 
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(Note: These criticisms refer to the double-page advertisement repro- 
duced on the two following pages). 

The Purchasing Engineeb: 

This is another of the testimonial or personal endorsement type of adver- 
tisements. To my mind, this one falls down on several points. In the first 
place,' the name of the man used is not well known enough to inspire any 
general confidence, although the firm's name is, of course, well known. 
Had the general manager of this concern endorsed the advertised product, 
the effect would have been very much stronger. In the second place, 
great detail is gone into in telling how many pieces were finished on the 
machine in a given length of time, but the very important point, which any 
shop man would want to know is omitted; namely, the limits to which the 
pieces were finished. To my mind, this weakens the sales argument to such 
a degree as to render it almost valueless from a direct selling standpoint. 

The Sales Manager: 

This advertisement is provided with excellent sales ammunition, a state- 
ment by the foreman of a well-known company recommending the product 
of the advertiser. The advertisement goes on to back up this statement 
with the reason why he made it and with some details of the work. On the 
left hand side is shown the shop in which the actual operations took place 
and a photograph of the machine. Convincing advertisement. 

The Advertising Manager: 

Not a bad advertisement. There is an illustration of the machine, the 
machine in operation, and definite facts are given as to just what the mach- 
ine did under certain conditions. 

The copy to represent hand writing could have been brought out a bit 
better. And, if I were preparing this advertisement, I should have made 
the head line read, "Mr. Pichette said" rather than "Speaking of Auto- 
matics." 

The Sales Engineer: 

} regard this advertisement as being very good. The illustration is 
good. The picture of the shop takes the production man immediately to 
his own shop and conditions. As the machine itself is shown below this 
illustration, the purchaser has an excellent chance to study the machine to 
the limits of a photograph. On the next page the reader has the opinion of 
a man who is foreman of an automatic department. If a man actually 
comes out in print with this statement the reader is inclined to believe that 
there is certain proof of the results secured. These results are not super- 
ficial, but are actually detailed in the advertisement. In addition to the 
various operations the class of steel on which the work is performed is also 
stated. I should imagine that a man interested in production would secure 
considerable information from this advertisement, which would lead him 
to send blue prints for data as suggested. I think that the advertisement 
commands attention, and it also has plenty of selling contained in it. There 
is nothing boastful about it. 
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Speakitwi of AulomaKcs 



Thoie are the words of A. J. Pichette, foreman of the Automatic 
Department of the New Process Gear CoqMration, Syracuse, N. Y. 
And here are some of the P & J results on which he hases that belief. 

Bevel Drive Pinion from Forgings, VA per cent nickel steel, are be- 
in^ made. Center drill, drill and rough face hack, rou^ taper ream, 
finish taper ream and finish end face are the (^rations. 

The pinions are chucked on the outside diameter and each P & J 
turns out 10 pinions per hour. One operator runs two machines. 

It is more than likely that on some of yom work the operator can 
handle three or more P & J*s. Even six machines are often handled 
by one man. 

Why HOC mni « Hm9pinni9 for dmta pmiabdng io ycmr tporh? 



POTTER & JOHNSTON 

Pawtucket^ Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
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(Note: These criticisms refer to the double-page advertisement repro- 
duced on the two preceding pages). 

The Purchasing Engineer: 

I am rather uncertain what to say about this advertisement. My feel- 
ings in the matter are mixed. On the left hdnd side of the page is shown a 
diagram which is decidedly complicated when one attempts to figure it 
out. However, I figure that the advertiser did not expect his reader to go 
into the detail of the advertisement. He expected only to convey one 
point; namely, that there are many places where this type of bearing could 
be used. The right hand sheet of the advertisement to my mind is much 
stronger, as it shows an actively suggestive picture of a man applying the 
bearing to the use suggested in the advertisement. However, I still insist 
that there is more printing here than is necessary. 

The Sale Manager: 

This is an excellent advertisement in that it accomplishes very effectively 
the three-fold purpose of an advertisement in one without depreciating to 
any extent the effectiveness of any one of the three elements. The adver- 
tisement accomplishes publicity for the bearing. It accomplishes the 
advancement of the bearing as a good bearing among competitive bearings. 
And, finally, it sells the bearing for a particular application. 

The illustration on the right has a strong appeal to the shop man in that 
it shows him actual, practical detail. The particular application is dramat- 
ized by the use of the illustration showing the man actually inserting one 
of the bearings. We have here an effective use of just a part of the body to 
dramatize an application instead of a full figure. I believe that this use of 
just part of the figure, the hands and arms, accomplishes better dramatiza- 
tion and a better use of space than the whole figure. The attention is 
beautifully concentrated on the application of the bearing. 

The illustration of the bearing itself on the left is bold and effective. It 
sells the bearing itself; that is, the detailed construction of the bearing. 
The tieing up of the application with the name of a customer who actually 
has applied the bearing in the particular application is good. It is an 
important element of definite sales sup^gestion to influence people to buy 
because others are buying. 

The Advertising Manager: 

This advertisement is a conglomeration of spots. There is nothing about 
it that connotes quality. The lay-out is very poor. The big sign board at 
the bottom of the page is out of place; it belongs on the side of a building. 

The Sales Engineer: 

This is a good advertisement because it contains the details that are really 
necessary to sell the prospect who stops to read. If the reader is not inter- 
ested in these details, he at least cannot pass the advertisement by without 
having had induced by it two or three reactions associated with the product 
and the manufacturer's name. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Advertising literature — ^Advertising as a business force — ^Advertising, 
its principles and practice — ^Advertising and selling — The psy- 
chology of advertising — Writing an advertisement — Principles of 
advertising arrangement — Typography of advertisements — Trade 
marks — House organs — Statistics and graphic methods. 

Advertising Literature 

There is little literature relating to the advertising of 
technical products. There are no books that specialize 
on the subject. However, there are many good books on 
advertising in general that can be studied profitably for the 
sake of the advertising principles they teach. Advertising 
the technical product successfully and economically really 
depends on the correct application of these same principles, 
properly adapted to suit the peculiarities of the special 
problem. 

The books described in the following list all deal either 
with these general principles or with the application of 
some of these principles to advertising. The descriptions 
of the books were all written for this bibliography by the 
respective publishers. 

Advertising as a Business Force 

Advertisinq as a Business Force, by Paul T. Cherington. 

Advertising as a great commercial power — ^a sort of E.M.F. in the science 
of modern business, is the theme of Paul Terry Chcrington's new book. It 
is not theoretical and a priori in any sense, but a deductive treatment, based 
on the known facts of present-day commercial life. Mr. Cherington has 
drawn upon the results of successful advertisers for his conclusions — 
all classes of business have been studied to discover How and Why publicity 
helped them. The result is a formulation of principles which every business 
man can understand and apply in his own field. This is the first attempt to 
set before the advertiser on the one hand the problems which confront him, 
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and on the other the solutions of successful advertisers. Published by 
Doubleday, Page and Company, New York. 

The Fibst Advertising Ybab Book, by Paul T. Cherington. 

Every one in the great and changing field of advertising and publishing 
has felt the need of an authoritative Year Book in Advertising, in which 
could be found the facts of advertising development. The First Advertising 
Year Book will fill that need. This issue presents in easily available form 
those articles, addresses, and other productions on advertising which have 
appeared during the year which are the most important contributions to the 
year's advertising history. A great deal of the power of this book lies in 
the fact that it deals with CLctual experiences. It deals in facts, not theories, 
and the author's sources of information are authoritative. Published by 
Doubleday Page and Company, New York. 

Advertising — Selling the Consumer, by John Lee Mahtn. 

Newsboy, printer, bookkeeper, reporter, editor, advertising solicitor and 
executive head of a national advertising agency — ^this, in brief, is the back- 
ground of practical experience to Mr. Mahin's work. Advertising — SelU 
ing the Consumer is the outgrowth of a series of notable lectures delivered 
by the author before Northwestern University. It presents a comprehen- 
sive survey of the organization of modern advertising through which it 
serves its great function of ** Selling the Consumer." Every one is affected 
by advertising and this book describes how advertising is practiced. The 
present edition is entireh' revised and brought up to date with much new 
material added. Published by Doubleday, Page and Company, New York, 

How TO Advertise, by George French. 

Here, at last, is a practical Manual and Guide on "How to Advertise." 
The potentiality of advertising is one of the most amazing features of our 
civilization, and yet the waste in this field is not less appalling. Mr. French 
probes the causes of this waste and shows how to build advertisements that 
"get results." He avoids the pit-falls of generalities, and drives home his 
points with concrete examples of advertisements that have made or missed 
their mark. The thorough treatment of every aspect of the subject recom- 
mends this book as a work of reference and of fresh ideas for every one 
whose business bears in any way upon advertising. Whatever may be said 
of the tremendous importance of various phases of advertising, it must also 
be remembered, at all times, that the technique of advertising is both 
engrossingly interesting and vitally important — that thousands and even 
millions of dollars are wasted through just such errors as this book identi- 
fies — ^money that will, in part at least, be saved through the study of such 
works as this. Published by Doubleday, Page and Company, New York. 

Advertising, its Principles and Practice 

Advertising — ^Its Principles and Practice. 

By Harry Tipper, Ez-President of the Advertising Club of New York; H. L. HoUing- 
worth, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Psychology at Barnard College; George B. Uotohkiss, 
M. A., Professor of Btisiness English and Head of the Marketing Division in New York 
University; Frank Alvah PaiBODS, B. S., President, New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art. 
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This book combines the specialized view points of the four authors — 
market analysis, applied psychology, copy structure, and effective display. 
It covers the economic and psychological features of advertising; how to 
analyse markets; preparation of effective copy; layouts and design; period- 
ical mediums; policies and fields; printing, type, color, and arrangment; 
how the campaign is planned, etc. Numerous illustrations — some in color — 
carefully chosen from actual practice, supplement the text. 597 pages, 
flexible binding, price $6.00. Published by the Ronald Press Company, 
New York. 

Advertising, bt Danibl Starch, Ph. D., Univebsitt or Wisconsin. 

The principles, practice, and technique of advertising are explained by 
Dr. Starch, who has designed the book as a first textbook for students and 
as an introductory handbook for business men He has succeeded in his 
purpose to "combine the practical and the theoretical aspects of the subject " 
in such a way that the practical experiences of the business houses may illus* 
trate the underlying principles. Problems of advertising policies and plans, 
and the construction of advertisements are given. There are many illus- 
trations. Every advertiser, business man, and advertising writer should 
have a copy of this valuable book. Published by Scott, Forcsman and 
Ck)mpany, Chicago and New York. 

PRODtJcnvB Advertising, bt Herbert W. Hess, Ph. D., 

Aflnstant Pfofenor of AdTertudng, UniTenity of PennaylTanUu 

Productive Adoertiring creates in the reader what might be termed 
a real advertising consciousness. It explains the ''why'' and ''wherefore" 
of the principles involved in all phases of advertising and sets forth the 
"how" of their practical application. It answers hundreds of questions in 
a concise, clear, yet comprehensive way. The theory and practice of adver- 
tising are harmoniously blended in this volume. For this reason it is of 
value not only to the young advertising man, but to the expert, to the 
managing executive of a big business, and to the man who runs his own 
business. To the latter it is an absolute necessity. A study of this book 
will show you how to make your advertising pay. 360 pages, 85 charts, 
diagrams and illustrations, showing in detail the preparation of copy, cuts, 
etc. Bound in strong buckram binding. $3.50 net. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Publishers, Philadelphia. 

The Business of Advertising, bt Earnest E. Calkins. 

Mr. Calkins is one of the foremost figures among the successful agency 
men in the country, and, therefore, it is not surprising that this work of his 
should be especially characterized by practicality. The book gives actual 
and graphic cases of the employment of modern publicity methods. . The 
author, among other things, points out the significances of a trade-mark, 
of the pertinence and scope of advertising, and numerous' other things as 
well, including the conception of copy, its publication and circulation. 
Many illustrations demonstrate the author's contentions. Published 1915; 
pages 337; appendices 4; index. Published by D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. 
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Advebtisinq, bt Cabboll D. Mubpht, Chableb E. Chubchill, Thomas 

RuSSEUi, AND OTHEBS. 

A ''key book" that treats separately each phase of this important subject. 
Each of the 24 chapters is written by a man most intimate with his partic 
ular problem. It gives you details of successful advertising plans and 
campaigns, for it tells specifically how to find the point of contact — when to 
use magazine space, newspaper space — the value of novelties — out-door 
advertising — how to prepare "copy" that sells — ^how to edit a house organ. 
216 pages; size 5} inches by 8} inches; bound in standard crimson cloth. 
Illustrated. Net, $2.50. Published by A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. 



Aj>vertising and Selling 

AdVEBTISING AMD SELLING PBACnCB, BT JOHN B. OPDTCKE. 
8p«oUIist in Advertising and Bales Training. 

Here is a book that contains much valuable information which every 
business man may apply to his business with profit. It digs down deep 
into the fundamental principles of advertising and selling and shows by 
concrete example their correct application to the advertising and selling 
problems of modern business. Especially will this book be found helpful 
to ambitious junior employees who are anxious to master the details of 
these two important branches of merchandising. At the end of each chapter 
are theoretical problems that find their parallel in today's business, for 
the reader to work out himself. Many business men have found it profitable 
to purchase several copies of this book for circulation among their employees. 
230 pages; sizes 5^ by 8^ inches, bound in standard blue cloth. Net, 
$3.00 Published by A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. 

Advebtisino and Selling, bt Habbt L. Hollingwobth. 

This present (1920) public{ktion is the ninth printing the book has under- 
gone, which indicates significantly the appreciation that it has found. 
Keen analysis and lucid exposition are the distinguishing features of the 
volume. Among the subjects the author deals with are the merit of posi- 
tion in a given mediiun, the potency of attention-arresters and absorbers, 
the standard curve of forgetting, etc. Professor Hollingworth is Associate 
Professor of Psychology in Columbia University, New York City, and is 
the author of several other successful books. His book is copiously illus- 
trated. Published 1920; pages 305; references; index. Published by D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

Ads and Sales, bt Hebbebt N. Casson. 

The first attempt to apply the principles of Scientific Management to the 
problems of Sales and Advertising. It is estimated that the total advertis- 
ing in the United States amounts perhaps to fisoe million dollars a day, and 
the total Sales, in the home market alone, to over one hundred tniUion a 
day. Consequently the tremendous importance of efficiency in the selling 
and advertising of goods, can best be realized. Too much of our work has 
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fallen into ruts of habit and routine; and it is the purpose of this book to 
point out that there is a better way to do what we are doing* Published by 
A. 0. McOurg and Company, ClucagOb 

MoBB Sales Thbouqh Adt]sbti8ING» Ediibd bt Tbb Sbaw Bubbau ov 

Business Standards. 

Describes in detail the exact advertising methods and plans used by pro- 
gressive business men to stimulate their sales, increase their profits, and build 
bigger, stronger organizations. It covers every important detaU of adver- 
tising, from the fixing of appropriations to the preparation of house organs 
that bring in new business. It also points out by contrast ineffective adver- 
tising methods, schemes, and plans, and will hdp you to cut your costs by 
enabling you to avoid advertising which is weak and non-productive. 
200 pages: size 5H inches by 8^ inches: bound in standard crimson cloth, 
gold stamped. Illustrated. Net, $3.50. Published by A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago. 



The Psychology op Advertising 

The PsTcnoLooT of AdvERTisiNO, by Wawer Dill Scott, Ph. D. 

A practical book, based on facts, painstakingly ascertained and sugges- 
tively compared. The author is Associate Director of the Bureau of Sales- 
manship Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Director of the 
psychological laboratory of Northwestern University, and former President 
of the National Association of Advertising Teachers. Half leather, 8 vo. 
With illustrations from advertisements. Net, 12.25. Published by Small, 
Maynard and Company, Boston. 

Contents: I, Introduction; II, Memory; Remembering and Forgettinc; III, The FMingi 
and the Emotiona; IV, Appeab to the Customer's Sympathy; V, Human Instincts; VI, 
Suggestion; VII, The Will: An Analysis; VIII, The Will: Variety in Action; IX, Qabit; X. 
The Habit of Reading Advertisements; XI, The Laws of ProgressiTc Thinking; XII, Atten- 
tion Value of Small and Large Spaces; XIII, Mortality Rate of Advertising; XIV, The 
Flsyohology of Food Advertising; XV, The Unconscious Influence in Street Railway Adver- 
tising; XVI, The Questionnaire Method Uluatnted by an Investigation upon Newspapers; 
XVII, Bibliography of Advertising. 

Advertising and Its Mental Laws, bt Henbt Foster Adams, Ph. D., 

Instructor in Payohdogy, University of Michigan. 

This book, intended for students of the psychology of advertising en- 
deavors to accomplish three things: First, to present in simple language 
the basic facts and principles of psychology that are related to advertising 
and to point out the application of the principles. Second, to reduce the 
complexity of a printed advertisement to its elements and to show with 
mathematical exactness the effect of the various elements. This has been 
done in large measure by devising experiments to test the effect of one 
factor in isolation, then the effect of a second, a third, etc. The book, 
consequently, is an endeavor to put the Psychology of Advertising on a 
quantitative basis, a strictly scientific basis. Third, the results of the ex- 
periments which have been carried on in the laboratory have been com- 
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pared with the results of actual advertising campaigns in which similar 
problems have been involved and it has been found that the relationship 
between the business test and the theoretical test is strikingly dose. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company, New York. 

Thb Thsort and P&AcncB OF Advebttsing, by Walter Dill Scott. 

This is not a book of mere theorizing. It is practical in every way. 
Every principle stated by Professor Scott has been subjected to practical 
and searching tests in his psychology classes, with whom for several years 
he has been devoting especial attention to the study of advertisements and 
advertising methods, carefully tabulating the residts of his investigations 
and the effects produced by various advertisements upon hundreds of differ- 
ent individuals. The general principles are so clearly and so broadly laid 
down that their application to any business or to any kind of product is easy. 
8vo. Half leather. With illustrations from advertisements. Net, $2.25. 
Published by Small, Maynard and Company, Boston. 

Contents: I, The Theory of Advertiaixig; II, Attention; III, Anociataon of Ideas; IV, 
Suggeetion; V, The Direct Command; VI, The FiByehologioal Value of the Return Coupon; 
VII, Fualon; VIII, PsychologiGal Experiment; IX, Perception; X, Apperception; XI, 
niuaione of Perception; XII, lUusiona of Apperception; XIII, Personal Diff eranoes in 
Mental Imagery; XIV, Practical Applioation of Mental Imagery; XV, Conclusion. 

iNFLUBNCINa MeN IN BUSINESS, BT WALTER DiLL ScOTT. 

A study of the practical problems of psychology as applied to every day 
business problems. Designed for any one whose business success depends 
in any way on persuading men and directing their actions, especially mana- 
gers, salesmen, and advertisers. It takes up the simple laws by which men 
think and act; shows how to make men think your way and how to put 
your proposition before them in a way most likely to induce favorable 
action. 168 pages, cloth binding, price $2.00. Published by The Ronald 
Press Company, New York. 



Writing an Advertisement 

WRiTiNa AN Advertisement, bt S. Roland Hall, 

Organiser of the Sohoob of Advertieing and of Saleamanahip, International Gor- 
respondenoe Sohoob. 

This book, written by an advertising expert who has had practical exper- 
ience in every branch of the work — ^writing, advising, financing, and teach* 
ing — is an analysis of the methods and the mental processes that play a part 
in the writing of successful advertising. The essential fundamentals of 
advertising are presented in a readable, non-technical fashion that is stim- 
ulating and instructive. The subject is dealt with from the point of view 
of effectiveness of copy, and the book is practical rather than theoretical, 
as Mr. Hall's ideas have been tested in the laboratory of actual advertising 
campaigns. The volume deals with such questions as the study of the 
article to be advertised; the inside and outside points of view; the interest 
value and the new element in advertising; the appeal of pictures; how to 
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dreas up the idea; and some obeervations of the cumtdative effects of adver- 
tisingy with certain tests that may be applied. To the man far advanced 
in the profession as well as to the novice, the author presents much matter 
of more than passing interest. Published by Houghton, MifSin Company, 
Boston. 

Principles op Advertising Arrangement 

pRiNdPLBs OF Adverhsinq Arbanoshent, by Frank Alvab PABsoNSy 

Preddeat of the New York Sohool of Fine and Applied Art 

This book was based upon a course of lectures given before the Advertis- 
ing Men's League of New York. All the charm of Mr. Parsons' conversa^ 
tional style, abounding with simple illustrations^ has been retained and 
the text matter illustrated with many cuts, three pages being in color. It 
is not only a book of inspiration but a "Service Book" that you will refer 
to day by day. It teaches principles that are fundamental and practicable. 
It is profusely illustrated and beautifully printed with a decorative border 
about each page. Bound in Italian Hand-made Paper Boards. The book 
Is itself a unique example of effective typography. Published by The 
Prang Ck>mpany, New York. 

Typography of Advertisements 

Ttpography of Advertisements that Pat, bt Gilbert P. Farrar. 

The author, as an advertising expert, has had years of experience in 
handling types, which accounts for his clear and understandable method of 
presenting his subject. No longer need any advertising man or printer 
guess at the kind of types to use for advertisements of any description. 
Every step in constructing an advertisement is described and illustrated, 
with 149 examples. The size and sort of type faces for certain classes of 
advertisements is a matter of paramount importance — ^this Mr. Farrar 
shows and proves. Published, 1020; pages, 282. Published by D. 
Appleton & Company, New York. 

Making Type Work, by Benjamin Shbbbow. 

A new and authoritative book, with a fresh view-point, for all men inter- 
ested in advertising, publishing and practical printing — ^for all men in- 
terested, in whatever cai>acity, in obtaining the maximum business result 
from the printed word. This book embodies the results of a dozen years 
spent in working out practical problems of advertising and other typography 
— from the laying out of complete advertising campaigns to the establish- 
ing of typographical styles for national magazines. " Making Type Work" 
contains a clear and memorable statement of the basic typographical prin- 
ciples used by the author. Illustrated at every point — ^by the choice and 
arrangement of the type in the text of the book itself, by reproductions of 
advertisements, by different arrangements of the same piece of advertising 
text, etc. 12 mo. 130 pages. Profusely illustrated. Price $1.25. Pub- 
lished by The Century Company, New York. 
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Tkade Marks 

Good Will, Tradb Marks and Unfair Trading. 

Cjood will is a coDsiderable a^set to every business to-day. How to in- 
crease business through good will, as well as how to appraise good will, forms 
the subject of the first part of this book. The author then devotes ten 
chapters to trade-marks, giving the reader valuable suggestions how legally 
to safeguard his trade-mark. The rest of the book deals with the methods 
of defending a business from unfair competition, explaining what constitutes 
infringement and how to prevent it. 288 pages; size 5-^ inches by 8-^ 
inches: bound in standard crimson cloth, gold stamped. Illustrated. Net 
$4.00. Published by A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. 

House Organs 

Effective House Organs, bt Robert £. Ramsat. 

The author of this book is the Editor of the publication AdverHHng A 
Selling; is President of the Direct Mail Advertising Association; and is 
Chairman of the Division of House Organ Editors, of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. This book will not only prove invaluable to the 
concern about to commence publishing a house journal, but will also be of 
stimulating assistance to those who are already editing such a paper by its 
citations fron the experience of others in the field, and its presentation of 
comparative standards of cost, circulation, scope, value, etc. Published 
1920; pages 316; api>endice8 6; index. Published by D. Appleton & Com^ 
pany. New York. 

Statistics and Graphic Methods 

Statistics in Bxtsinbss, Their Analtsis, Charting and Use, bt Horace 
Secrist. 

PrafeMor of Eoonomiw and Statistioh Northwestern Unirenity; fonneiiy Statibtidan, 
United States Shipping Board. 

The successful executive is one who can analyse the fundamental factors 
in his business and measure their influence. This book shows him what are 
the important factors and how to appraise them. It shows him the impor- 
tance of applying the scientific method to the complex problems of modern 
business. If you have ever been tempted, when looking over a summary, 
a report, or a chart, to say, "Well, just what does it mean?" — you will 
appreciate this book. 130 pages, 5H X 8, illustrated. $1.75 net, postpaid. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 

Graphic Methods for PREsENnNo Facts, bt Willabo C. Bbimton, 

CoNSTTI/nNG ENonn&ER. 

" Graphs" give to the eye in a moment an idea which is much less vividly 
conveyed by slower verbid processes of explanation and comparison. 

The executive can receive daily and periodical reports of business opera- 
tions. The statistician presents his conclusions to clients and to the public. 
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The sales manager can follow the work of his superintendents and the 
operations of competitors. 

Mr. Brinton's book performs the novel and unique service of classifying 
all the serviceable methods of graphic presentation, with a discriminating 
criticism pointing out the uses and effects of each, leading up to a widely 
adoptable standardized method suitable for both immediate and perma- 
nent record and a code of invaluable cautions and suggestions applicable to 
any method. Price, $5. Published by Engineering Magazine Company, 
New York. 

Ck)MMEBCiAL Rbsbabch, bt C. S. Duncan, Ph.D. 

Aaabtant Profeasor in Commerdal Orguiuation, School of Commaroe and Adminiatr»- 
taon, Unlvenity of Chioaso. 

A book dealing with the methods of establishing and interpreting busi- 
ness facts. Published by the MacMillan Ck>mpany, New York. 
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Manager, the advertising, 268 
duties of, 258 
the training of, 257 
Manufacture, conditions governing, 

30 
Manufacturer, the, 62 
Manufacturer and dealer relation, 

294 
Market, analysis, better standards 
needed in, 34 
component, defining a, 37 
definition of the, 37 
estimating the size of the, 40 
for the product, 34 
Marketing plan, first, 59 

fitting advertising into a, 59 
Markets, the component, 36 
analysing, 38 
and the appropriation, 69 



Markets, the factors that define, 37 
Mass appeal, dramatic, 106 
MateriaLs, 30 
Mechanical drawings, 217 
Medium, suiting the form and ap- 
peal to the, 55 
Mediums, choice of, 55, 84 
defined, 84 
losses due to, 23 
Methods of making up the appro- 
priation, 67 
Money-making features of the pro- 
duct, 185 
Moving pictures and lantern slides, 
174 
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Names, for mailing lists, getting the, 

129 
National advertising, 66 

an illustration of when to use, 
115 
News, 185, 196 
Newspapers, 122 

choosing the, 124 
Novelties, 137 
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Objective of the advertising, 85 
Operating characteristics, 30 
Orders, copy to obtain, 235 
Organization principle, an, 273 
that effects flexibility, 279 
Organs, house, 154 
Original drawings, 222 



Papers before engineering societies, 

172 
Photo, field, service, 279 
Photographs, 184, 222 
Pictures, moving, 174 
Planning, the campaign, 78 

Westinghouse advertising, 84 
Plant, the, and the oiganization, 

190 ' 
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Popular magazines and newspapers, 
the, 114 

economics of, 117 
Price, 30, 38, 184 
Prints, blue, 220 
Printing, the, 153 
Product, the, 20, 25 

analysing, 25, 26 

appearance of, 30 

convenience in use of, 30 

designing a, to fit a market, 25 

effect on labor of, 30 

effect on production of, 30 

ego, 33 

factors of, 30 

industries to which, is suitable, 
37 

the market for, 34 

money-making features of, 185 

price of, 38 

quality of work done by, 30 

savings made by, 30 

the service of, 30 

standard, and specialty, 26 

standardized, 198 

unusual features of, 30 

use of, 26 

what, will do of importance, 31 

in working clothes, 213 
Products, competitors', 30 

advertised economically in 
popular magazines, 120 
Production to-day, sales to-morrow, 

14 
Promotion, advertising and sales, 

170 
Proof needed, 120 
Prospects for the product, 20 
Prospectus, the, 143 

arranging the material for, 144 

binder or cover for, 143 

conditions peculiar to the use of, 
146 

the distinction of form of, 146 

a dramatized report, 143 

a powerful form of sales argu- 
ment, 145 

the size of, 144 

the value of, 146 



Prospectus, when to use, 145 

Psychology of the market group, 57 

Publicity in the technical and trade 
papers, 171 

Publisher's advice to the advertiser, 
280 

Publisher's service department, the, 
273 

Purchaser, the, 61 

Purchases, average amounts of in- 
dividual, 40 
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Records, good, are valuable, 71 
Relation, dealer and manufacturer, 

294 
Repeat-order product, 40 
Report sheets, for market anal3r8is, 

43 
Research, possibilities of applying 

principles of, 34 
Results, direct, 252 

of a local campaign, the, 93 
Returns, checking, 72 

data on, necessary, 18 



S 



Sales engineer's territory, the, 35 

letters, 133 

messages, effective, 21 

power, advertisements must 
have, 179 

power test for, 202 

promotion and advertising, 170 

resistance, 38 

substance for advertisements, 
196 
Salesman's campaign, the, 90 

house organ, 159 
Salesmen, selling the dealer's, 288 

the territory without, 57 
Salesmen's suggestions, 198 
Sampling, the method of, in market 

analysis, 41 
Saturation of centers with prospects, 

39 
Schedule, the, 99 
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Science, invention is a, 35 
Selling the dealer, 286 
Selling the dealer's salesmen, 288 
Service, available, engineering, 185 

conditions governing, 30 

constructive, 176 

department, the, 276 

department, example of the, 277 

department, the publisher's, 273 

field photo, 279 

range of, 30 

records, 30 

records, authenticated, 184 
Series, or unrelated mail pieces, 138 
Simplicity in display, 225 
Size of the market, estimating the, 

40 
Sizes, catalogue, 150 
Sources of information, 52 
Space, the, 235 

the amoimt of, 100 
Specialty, 30, 38, 198 

and standard product, 26 
Speculation, large element of, 114 
Standard product and specialty, 26 
Standardized form, 82 

product, 30, 38, 198 
Standards, in direct-mail practice, 

126 
Statements of commendation, 184 
Steel mill engineer, the, 91 
Story, dramatized, 84 
Student engineer, educating the, 173 
Substance, getting, for advertise- 
ments, 196 
Superlatives, too many, 234 



Technical and trade magazines, 99 

advantages and disadvantages 
of, 110 

advertising of the Westinghouse 
Company in, 108 

publicity in, 171 
Technique of copy, 247 
Territorial distribution of the pros- 
pects, 39 
Territories, 37 

Territory without salesmen, 57 
Test for sales killing power, 202 
Tests, 30 

authenticated, 185 
Trade paper publicity, 171 
Trade papers classified, 102 
Trade and technical magazines, 99 
Training of advertising manager, 

the, 257 
Type, 225 



U 



Users, lists of, 184 



Volume, 38 



W 



Technical products defined, 9 
Technical or service agency, the, 271 



Wastes of circulation, 119 
Welfare work, 261 
Westinghouse advertising, planning, 
84 
in popular magazines, 120 
in technical and trade maga- 
zines, 108 
When to analyze, 29 
Working clothes, the product in, 
213 
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